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^OtTRCES close to’ Presi-j 

( ..Uent-elsct Keagan say-j 

- - that' he is priyateiy deter- J 
^..-mined to give the fullest 
-possible American- sug^port ! 
V;> to. ^ groups .opposing the I 
present regimes .in Cuba I 
Viand., Libya, "-vhich. are hoth j. 
-rV: P^o^'iding :surrogate forces | 
tij::foc.the Soviet Union. j 
/^Uibyan troops and- tanks -havetV 
7 V jiist err.?, b!ed -Child's President ;! 
‘ v'VCoukoi/hi .Qiieddat to estab- t 
• " Iish h is su'prernacy: .in ’a' civil 
V'-war’ against: the f phone rs 
:? "the -formed Dercace ‘^Tinister. 

^ "Kis.sene* Habre^-.-V Chad js Jof ‘ 

* - '’major interest’ to Libya's die-’ 
Col GaddaiV.^ecrus.s of 
r liran i u m* reserves. — \vh ich • 
v‘Vhe hopes ^>b,Vexirfoit/;iii’ his* 

■■ efforts - to-“ ffcqmreV;nucrear 
^-’■■weapofTSi. ' ; - 

^Buf Chad :inPy."ai5Q .be 
V’ 7. stone i a ai- breader 7 . strategy, ^ 

’ Vr TjV'SenegaVs.iPresidenLrSehghor: 

■ 'V has Vvarhed 'that -GoL Gadia:fL 
■T-b;>pe5 ■ to "'iiVe ■ a-, speciahy- 
v— trained (and' Soviet-arrnec!) 
■■^"^'force of ‘5,000 men to set-up 
/’■ an “Mamie;, Republic of the 
. - Saha ra. ; u nder . , bis ' ' con 
‘^^'this puppet "reDub}rc would 
'’’' embrace area^'ot Chad,' MahF 
‘ and ; S ec egsi- 7- % .7 = ' jl .. 

.Egypt’s President .Sadat 7s ecS^ a 

T ’ threat bf^.Liby an “ 

^Isubyersio'n, yria. Chad*, against 

C VV^udin’ bri 711:5 .southern bor- 
^ sVeerr ■ This -vv-ouTd be ,the^ latest ■ 
1 j. jn ove. ' i h - .Cbl . Gaddafi.5i. 
VVli^tand’.n-g catnoaiga to cus^Mr 
tVSadat. ijT th&.- course .of, which , 
a aents cf the -Libyan , secret 
VV* service: have.'Vheen ■ sent,. .to 
to orch^trate as5a^;9‘ 

'■St 

v:7;--ip‘ LibvM 'silcews:: rf ;:>7 

■libya’s coup '.inl.rChad .could 
- easily-' have., been-y averted, • 
L .accordift.? tol Weslenr .mdi- 

;‘.itary aRarysts;,had.th2. Freppa 

rt^been .prepared to; play -an.,- 
-"'‘active rolei ’ButT'iPresident 
i^G^ari.d’Est^g-. reportedly, 
7 -Xeiected -the . advice^. >of^,:.his 

^ \'.serHor intelligence7advi5efsJo , 

-V'7 us^ French-planes^'to.vS^^a .* 
Libyaik columns* v 

Nov^ : ther 7most effective^ re- 
-^^sponse - tO'*r'GoK; Gaddafi s 
ir^foreign- adventures . ^ 

direct . support; i for-, -the 
tfi elements - insidfe" Libya who 
are .opo'^sed .to Itis- regime.#” 7, ' 
.It'is.feliubly reported that the 
r , Garter' AdminiscratiOfi 
- 1?: vened during a- previou.s crisis 
7 } to- .. prevent - Mr : Sadat ' from 
moving against' Libya; the 
Beagan Administration, iri a 
' "'-dramatic change of policy, is 
’ - ^likely to. work- in close con* 

C l' cert with the Egyptiasns to 
' .'..^Tcnd CoL Gaddafi's career a:s 
/ . -an' ’ intcrnatiooral; trouble- 
:I:niaker.ARpr^V^'^X7R^€ 


•THE mTELUGEiyCS ^"AK- 


m^GAT^’s 

A^maMM:’SAEB'i 


■By KOBEKT, MOSS- 


in • the -ciise.' of7 Cuba, ..the pros* 
pects for an 'euectivft* covert 
_ .actioUf programme to reduce 
T,Dr , Ca^.ro's : a-ppetite ' for . 
-tV foteign, wars have been high- 
. lighted by evidence. of .Tecenf 
r- sacce33e5,,hy , the 7 anti-Soviet. 
.-XwUaita.,guerril.l2s i el'. A ngola-. :• 
Western’ mill i'arv observers con*- 
7 7 firm ., that, with the -belp^ jof 
.7-„three :.newly-acqu irecl Sam*T 5, 

7. ,XJnita forces ha ve’ sh oc down 
I:.;two. Soviet’. -jets; ^that were* 

v...b’eijT^..liised.7' tQ'i.bomb/j ;and 

'■ 7:7strafe'; dyiiian^villagas.;; 7:;V^7-.> 

1a-,« .;Knssiaris ^ captiired.c;,^^ 

tJhita has also ^ captured twcl 
''Russian^ a .Mig pilot^ and an' 

— airrinree^ ertgineerrwho may" 

^ be ‘ able-to - provide -first-hand - 
■ : testimony - to .^the , role that 
7: Soviet' per^nnel are playing 
repression -of ^ black -- 
Africans. ' ■ .1, 

If Units were .to be re-equipped, [ 

- Avitb,. say 500'. heat-seeking; 

- missiles - and. 'modern anti- j 
: tank weapons/the chances of ’ 
.l^icfiictiag .a, serious hUniili- 

7,'/atjon on the.Cuban.'garriscns 
7 ’.in' Angola ’.would be greatly 
• • increased/r’:^ . 7 .'7'7 7. ^ \ 7 ‘ : ,7 

Mr ■ 'Reagan's ' _. Toreigh . I policy/ 

^ adyi^rs. believe. that- the pre-' 

. '7 sen^ w'brJd. ’ cli rn ate’ ' presents. 

77 i/^tharkabls7 opportunities for- 
X curbing .the '.process oT Soviet-! 

7 expans i bn • .that: . wa s 1 all ow'ed 1 
^7td „,7go7., unresisted /-"by - ' the 7 
^Adinicistration. .■.’■ 7.7 
WhiW- . the. ^7 pccupation i.'. : of , 

. Afghanistan lost ; ’ !Mcscow : 

7 , friends -in the^. Islamic- world, 

. The ♦workers! /revolt in Roland 7 
^ has r.c* exhibited ’.theyi.vulner-; 

abilityr'S n d » .f ragil i ty ■' o f the- 
. Soviet .en>pire in^the face of / 

7-> internal ^ressures^* / ;■ 7 

If the Russians’iiivade Rolancf;' 

; -they- -will lose allies and 
sympathisers thiroughont The' 

• world; and deal a de alh-bloW 

- ^o'-T^'the - ;nyth of Eurocom-* 

. Imunism-*' in the run-up to the 
' i next. French' elecCi*^on5."i^ ---7;7 

' Soviet .!dcbatc /;"^ 

For: the - moment, :the Soviet 
..'leadership ' appears to be ■ j. 
i locked in the :sauie .kind of ., j 
internal' .debate, -That pre- 
' ceded the invasion-of Czecho- ! 

. » Slovakia -in *1963, when' such ■ 


Andropov:- the Chairman of- 
the. K C Hi ' Mr, Boris Pono- : i 
:mare\%‘the head of ihe Inter- .7 
. r ati on^ D epa rtinent 0 f . t h e : 

. Soviet'. . Cbminunist > .party’s,. 
XetrtraV Conimittee, and Mr/’ 
.Mikhail /.Suslov, the - Pol it- v 
iburo's -top- ideologist, are - all ‘ 
'said / ‘.to have...-' counselled,' 
against..xnilitary action. -(This ' 
despite^^r-’ perhaps because 7 
' of — . .the/ Tact.*. ‘that Gen,;’ 
/Andropov,’' then/' Ambassador 7. 
in/’ Budapest, ,,was the . main 7 
! organiser* of ^thcr suppression;' 
of the Kungsnan ‘Uprising in’* 
>;i956:) :i,’ :7:7’77 7' /t/!:/ 

Divisions *Tn .Moscow,;, and: the-^ 
prevaiHpg ’ iTncertainty over ■ 
iPresidehty 'Brezhnevas - health 
land, the' ‘ sh a pe .- of - th e /; su c- • 

. cess i oh to hnn,7om prove -the'/ 
.prospects for . a .strategy' of 
' “Und . ■ ..reel a mat ion''. ’.-_.u nd+>r: . ^ 
the ‘ Reagan. AdiTiinistration7 
Another major theatre for th^s 
strategy ''’wdU'7 be CcaTrnl-' 
America: rTn .Nicaragua, the/ 
^andinistit' leadership— ~‘which - 
.isl-novv. supplying-, revolution: . 
ary’ ** A’bliihtecrjT .for ‘Angola - 
• 'alienated' much of its 

'* ‘early, - niocicrat»i*-siipport, and 
/some '.analysts-- believe that 
•could .be- -overthrow’n by -a; 
coalition ‘of ' centri.si forces,-; 
given a’ ni ini mum of Ameri-/ / 
. can. support; /’ thife 7^ Carter/ 
Administration's .policy has 
been, to endorse* and finance; 
present 7 regime,. 

Some : of'- Air - Reagan’s advise rs 
on Latin America ..are sug* 

' ’Sestihg ■ that he-.should issue: 

. r-3- .public, staternent (perhaos" 
ll a .‘-Declaration of Mia'ini.'- be - 
the,, lai-ge - Cuban 
,, .. jemigre 'community there) de- 
; 'fining Washington's ■ refusal 
7 to 7 tolprare Soviet /Bloc acth 
’in' the ^Central Ameri- 
../ can regiorr - -7^ ’ a - sort ”oT 
Tupdated Monrbe?. Doctrine, . 

Saudis face - V / . - / ' 


suhversioh , /77 

;0VBB5HADO\VED.- by / the^ 
. 7 Iran-Irnq war -Van d ' the- 
77^ hostage ^problem -iii - Teheran/ 

I :j.more . eytdence has- come to 
[-flight of Soviet-backed, efforts 
t^^^^^abilise. the monarchy 


,J. According to Western into 
7 . licence: services, co-operatio 


7- Iigence: services, co-operation 
‘ between the Iranian .’ and 
‘--'Syrian secret services has re- 
-/suited in irnportant ox- 
//changes - b£ ■ information coa- 
' I'i ce r aing .Saudi Ar abi a. . , - . . :. r. ■ 
The- Syrian secret service have 
• -close^; liaison^' with^ the ' K G-B 
v . an d ‘ ’ the G . B -U ; and Sy ri a n 
-r^'interiigeuce* officers are sent 
: ’' .to Russia for :tr?.ining7 One 
r’^rsou.tce reports -that - in a/ 
.--7 recent Tnee ting between’ the 
" head' of Syri an Ai r .F o rce in- 
77'i telUgence/: Gen. :Miihammad 
!-'i abKhoulii'/ and ■ the Iranian 
.- c- rsecre t servi ce 'xhve f ' Gen, 
V'‘ Hussein "Fardoustv (formerly 
Vf Employed 7 by the Shah)/ the 
^ V Syrian ’’ofndal '■ claimed ’ that 
‘77'th0 '’-E2d3rta‘ '■ air . 'base--’ in 
/ ' north-eastern Saudi' Arabia ‘Is 
-/being' - used by : - Soviet Bloc 
7. /.transport --/aircraft - ferrying | 
rmiVttary^ supplies to Iratf.'and 
: -^’^that', the. Saudis .were-.* using 
’^/their: iafiueoce > to encourage 
/ / Kuvvait and the Gulf emirates 
i.to^j suoport - the' Iraqis. .. Such 
' r.ceporrs could :help ■ to prod 
‘ 7 The: - : Teheran. .: regime into 
/ ■ jdirect ■ - action . > against : ,ithe 
/ Saudis^i t k ;> i;L 

■ 7 The •Deniucratic Front For 

■ the Liberation of Palestine 
j yfDF’LF), an openly /Marxist- 
-j ’ Lpninisr’ group within the. 

/P L O that )n3ke5 no - secret 
/- of its- pro-Soviet loyaUIes, has 
been / distributing anti-Saudi 

- ^propaganda marerials. 

‘At' a recent conference of the 
" ‘ /Association - of Arab-Ameri- 
’ -’ carT Gcadirates in the United 
, States,/^ for example, the 
VD f L P stall was distributing 
. a / series of pamphlets pro^ 
\ daced‘.bv Sout aLTallah (PO 
’ '7.Box / 27530. .Saa Francisco, 
7X'alif- i 94127)...;A representa* 
.7 ttve booklet,;. entitled7‘‘PoiL 
7 .tical’/ Opposition, .in. Saudi 
" Arabia?.” . ipade^ , a direct 
; ;.ap^al'.to7Saadi military per-* 

; ’ soEiiieLtb rise .up against - the 
//regime ... 'V ^7,^,;-.^^^. / 
^,Xh& Saudi Armed Force.s^’. the 
.f; an 0 0 ymo li s " a u th ors -• . of ■ * th is- 
_. publicadon. /note, .• - -’are. t the- 
o nlyi-i as t i tu ti 0 n 3 a n . th&- coun- 
■’ try.. :/ possessing; The - actual 
-means 7 of, .’a - jevolurionary 
/7 ch a nge,’ ,7, Such ' p ro page nd a- 
: 7 activities/, arersignificant/ be* 

- : causeThey-refiect an. effort to- 
: ’indoctrinate -i Saudi ’* ofiicer- 

' J cadets . who .7are^ sent 7TO . the- 
7United^ States for Training/ - 
3— The _jmoi5LJexotiC‘-ca.se-in- 
. recent, ^stepping-up. 

'bf official Soviet interests in 

■ • the culture and- traditions of 
.. 7.the..Uighur_peoplc, ^who -livc- 

not only in Soviet Central 
7/ Asia and China but in tight- 

■ knit 'com’muriities /in^ .Saudi 
7. Arabia too,;\vhere many have 

made careers in the, Armed 

■ Forces and ,the civil adminis* 

-- tration- ->» h .-‘v;7 


^ffWTJniuBy 
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V: CAMBRIDGE, MassJ^Tlie central ; 
testof a imtional intelligence service is > 
how well its analyses and estimates in- • 
fonnix)hcy-ma3terrof probable devel- ; 
opments abroad. More than any other, 
ifcis-this test that the United States in- ; . 

- -telligenee community is failing today. ' ; 

\ConBtder-the. ca^bf Iran.TThrough 



'':i- 


■ By Graham Allison . 






> \ConBtder-tne.case.oi Iran, inrougn - ^ ^ . 

" 197 S and 1979 , J-Americaji intelligence .. v; ti<OTforced by an autocratac;repi^sw^ 
... T t-rt rn»- Sna n.'C 


— ruler. Instead, acceding to the. Shah’s 
. demand, American . intelligence . re- 
^>^istrict^ its activities' ^to liaison with * 
-Sav^; the Shah's secret police.. . 

Second, America lacked a Vsraall> 

^ dedicated group of experts focused on 
" Iran. Such experts would ap- 


^.profoundly misassessed - the -revolu- 
. tlonary^rces t^jposing the Shah.;rFor 
:exajnple,in August 1978, a Central In- 
^telligenee Agency estimate conclud^- 
edr ‘‘Iran is hot in a revolutionary or; 
evenprere\'t)lutionary situation.” The 

intellisence community’s failure to . ^ — - ■ . , , - 

■Vlmriinate" these events exasperated^v::;' pniached the extraordinary ^evelop-. 
-^Presidenr Carter, provoking understanding 

^.send a^emoi^dum to the C-LA/de.:;:::^;: of Iranian The madeqimcy of 

^blaring: 'aiairi not satisfied with current analytic expertise results, pn- 

-Quality of political inteUigehce.” marilyfrpm the lack of commitment to 

Beneath the.5urf ace of this case;; pne.fr^r: recruitings developing, ?usta^ng 

^hnds characteristic failihgs oi.the cur^^; fcdinpetenceszof professional anmysts. 
rent ammumty ih the-tlroe But, the deterioration of recenf years 

-ments ^'^ot ^performancer -coUecrion, ::;^-Jalso reflects the estiangeme^ 

inteUigence community andthe m- 
contrast tc^rernarkablead^^ Sstimrion^^ maintain our.society s 
in technicai-collecrionCcapabU-' . storehouse v of knowledge, .e^aally 

rtf <hv ■ - 


V- ‘ rate understanding of Iran's internal , 

, situation, and the receptiveness of in- 1 
: telligenee users to such analyses.” i 

■' .What is to be dene? The problems, j 
deep-footed, are- hot/ susceptible to 
, quick' fixes. The Reagan administra* 

: - tionwill be eager to get on with the job. 

: , Some things can be done wid^oiit de- 
;;’^batel But the- first item on the agenda 
> shQUld:^be^ to join ■ w ith. thedntelligencs 
;’/T committees of the new Congress in 
/J? consolidating a b^d bipartisan cen- 
:^5s«isus behind a'^ major program of 
^ rxeconsXi^ction. The focus of that .con-*; 
.'//serisus- should -be a common goal:': to- 
- > ; give"-America : the besf^rinteiligence^ 
capability in the world.: . v > 

, To promote understanding of what 
; ’ will be required to achieve this objec- ^ 

' tive, the. intelhgence .. committees of i. 


- : GonW^.shoul.£p^eed.mx^ly.to.! 

:J^ts-hasreroaediagnHeafl^ v:-~:TWni.:the Iranianc^^^ h 


Bfi H»gn tiv 'Thft V r.-; TMTO: tflgiraiMagc^ uic hoW “preparednesstoearin^.’’Among | 

causes- areroanyicutslnposjtions-for'.iprPblerootimeractionbetwee^ 

^e^^lTabroaS^dedicated ^ ^‘gence ; analysts and policy,ina:.e^, - L How irtrf-- 

’ efforts by enemies to expose American or-' With our increasing dependmee on Iigence in the pe»^ ahe^. Givm t,.e 

gnd SSt^e^certainties-^^ ■ officials came to regard hiS;V mcreasmg number and variety of 

abSilSS^Snts' identities.- # stabilit^^^^ a premise of American poll, events abroad that threaten our mter- 

S^^.-Ameri^:halno.-network-;ofM«y-,Asa'House Intelligence Committ^. ests, the premium on accurate assess- 


' Clandestine agents to see what was ac--^ 
tualiy happening to the:midlahs;, mer-^- 
: chants, and- colonels under modemiza--; 


'"report concluded: - So stable was the 
>‘pFemise of the Shah’s survival that this 
//‘limited both the search for. an, accu- 


' V mentof foreign developments is stead- 
-•/ilyrising.'-. -■•v 

' : 2. How con* Che intelligence com- 
■ '^miimty'5 analytic ciTmpete^^ be sub-! 

. ; j stantially enhanced? I^mising reme- 
; /dies include establishingcar^erpaths 
. - iy th^ rdeepen .. 

■ . . r their; eaq^rtise for decades develop- j 
?.iiig relations with outside institutions £ 

^ // and creating a system of well-struc- 
tured competition within’-^e intelli- 
/ g^ce<»iimiuiuty,^>^/ ^ 

- ^3-:Howsho<dd trnde-o^sbeti^^ 

, . . . teHigeitce ontixother* 
j^tionalrycdues be TTiade? ShomdViEon^^ 
r^rgre^^d^lare speciRc^tegories.of in-’^i 
formation (for example, about agents) 
off-liznits - to /^normal / Congressional-* 
r i .'owrsigbt^ at.so Congxes- 

, ^sionai prerogatives? Should : a law; be 
■i: passed j.tbat :OUtlaws> publication^ of • 

.. names of agents atisome cost^o the 
r /x independence of - the J^news.^media? 
./"JShould'Telationships/between-^intelli- 
:y/gence;mfi<luttiver5itie3 andbusinesses 
:$x te¥e^tablisbed — at^me cost to the 
^^egrity of thoseiii^mticns?x 
v^- p^Because of thereceiit.orgy of ^re^la*- 
. tions and restraints, the news:adnimis- - 
- traiion wUl/be tenipiedi^.to^^'lowexnhe 
r vi.^community^s^;visibiUtyauxd-k^ 

/■ restrictions^, Some^ of both is required*^ 
Ndther wUl^substimte ]for>thepubUc^^ 

'^/v^exstanding and support , necessary/, 
i^to^suatain a long-term 


r eminent: 
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Russians Cite 
Oil Data Lack 


Soviet officials said in Moscow yes- 
terday that they knew:*'nothing so far'* 
to confirm a Swedish consulting con- 
cern’s ref»rt of a huge oil discovery in 
western Siberia. 

The report was challenged by Ameri- 
can oU industry sources and the Cen* 
trial intelligence Agency when it ap- 
pear^ Friday. But the Swedish con- 
cern,: Petrostudies, defended it yester- 
day; \ According ! to the report, the 
Bajenov; oilfield contains an esti- 
mate 4.3 trillion barrels " Of oil re- 


serves;;; which would malse it the 
world’s largest. . ^ ' 

Manlio Jermol, director of Petro- 
studies, said yesterday in Sweden that 
the report had been misinterpreted but 
was substantially correct. The Bazhe^ 
nov field is not a new find, he added* 

A C.I^ spokesman, Dale Peterson, 


s aiQ m washmgton rnoay that the 
field apparently referred to naa long 
^Been Known to contain oil shale about 
;To,oou teerdown. “Because of the depth 
" oTlhe deposit yiQ tne tact t hat it~ Ts 

■ the on could be recovei^ and at an 
‘ orbitantcost,!'. . . • ^ ^ 
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■'^Eti^White ■ HouM^ifeciai^ :y^i3a^ thaf/l 


- tKA i^et Union appem to- have -(xlmple^ 
p^^i^tioiw fot'posaiblej^ 
i&Poland and undereco^ its earUer wanii^l 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
8 December 1980 












> statement mounting 

‘ sioS'here and^abrcaiiPwsident ^ 

imSied his top nadonifse^^ adviser^ to^ 
>ni^t with him twice' .oyer the brewing ^is;m| 
;Pb^ and toen in Offigression^ Iradere^ 

;fo? a special White House briefing. 
a ^B ehind the he^t ened co ncer ns: here were ^ j 
C^yeral potentially ommbua developments, ac- 
f a.whling to' informed vUB.'.ofScjaia. 

V, -^yrhese Purees aaid' that thera. was riow:;“a 
' Ibi^ of inovemait?’ invbWng .Sonnet and : Other 
•Warsaw Pact military unite tbrou^iouteCom- 
" niuhist Basted Eurt^r More Sovietedivisioia 
have “<»me out oftheir gai^n^ in thewestera 
disfjricts ofthe &viet Union dcsesi to fee PcI^ 
ish border. More; Sowet reservtete- hav^J^n 
r ^llad ~ui»~ at an axelMated pace m the. 

:i last few days. Cominmid and communication fa-. 
.-- Vnttifta linking’ miKtaiy hfiadouartets-mitise So- 
■;Si^t;Unipn to oth« teadtptertKs m\^!t Ger-- 
' 'rngiri^ and Czechoslovakia^ whkh^. afe^iBordet 
'iph^Poland, have alw beaa brough£'ttit:t& top^ 
n^^te of readme^ The^ ccmmand, pce!ts.wouIdi.- 

fCT; ^ma te any that mvdyedSovietia 

Cifirces in those three; comtdes alpng-.yrith^;Sep7j 
Inmate ’Czech and Gennam- units takii^ .. pa^; 
’S&OLhbu^ all of these measures are amied at Poi f 
land^ t.hp very ‘dij^it chance that they could ; 
omean wmething even worse — a spillover into 
rWestem Eurqpe — has aiso prompted the Pen-- 
I ta^n, accordir^ to hi^»-tevel toUK^ to order ; 
“some modest amtu^en^ prep^tiori^vTh^ 
K(jo' not 'iridude' alerfeg .IXS. . b^ps 






ll^Officials continued" 

nothing the, United Stat^ or its e^^;.] 


.i^tion and ihere would be no U.S^militiy in-; 
,:volverncnL'^: ’ ... 

The White House actions ^terday abo came 
on the-heeb of what infonnanta ^ say .w aa a 
grim, just-^ropieted UJi i, intelligence estimate 
that tne Soviets apparently conducted late in ' 
November that some form “coercive action”, 
would be ne<^s3aiy~to stem the rising cb^enge 
to communist- authority in ^ ^ 

::;^.)\Vhite House officii said^yeiterday. they ; 
were still inho position to say-that a Soviet mfl- 
iWy; move against Poland: was imminent and 
others said they were not absolutely sure what ' 
Moscov/s mtentions were. But there was wide 
agreement that the assessmenLof the situadon 
here had turned increasingly pe^imistic in te;- ’ 
cent 

There was also no certainiy about what kind 
of action the Soviets might take, but a number’ 
of officials, said the Soviet; interventibn.'might 
;hot anue, or start out, as a full-fledged invasion 
but ratber might come in. the . guise of a joint-; 
military, exercise involving^ Wi^W:. Pact .forces. 

- '-Intelligence estimates here reportedly indicate' 
that U the bovieta should intervene, they might ' 
do so tins raontm IWo things, in particufc,; 
are thought to be of: a)ncern1» Moscow. One 
is: the anniversary, on Dec.. 16,' of worker, riotel 
;in 1970 in the port city-of Gdansk. that even v| 

■ ' t^Tgl ly toppled the government of Wladislaw Go^Vj 
mulka. The second is a plann^ review ' 

T by the. independent labor, unions of re-j; 
ifOr^ promised by the gbyemment af- 
' ter l^t summer^s strikes in that same; 
•I’cifyi;- ■ -. rf 
" ; In Gdansk yesterday, 1t was reported v 
that about 300,000 people mass^ out- : 

'■ side the shipyard -tiiat was. the^ scene 
of last summer's strike" and officials es-;^ 
timat^ that possibly 1 ihillbh people^; 

: -inay attend the d^ication bf a workers'' 
^.monument ^there* on Dec.‘^lS.>*' : 
i i;? One - major factor^that ’ would seem-^ 
against an - imih^ate"’ inter- 
-yention is Soviet leader L^nid Brezh-^v 
liev's visit ti) India, which begins today^?! 
rMThiiia Brezhnev's first visit to a non^^ 











bf Afghanstro one year ago-and some- 
analysts believe he would not choose ' 
to be away^'if a crucial military oper- 
ation were about to be launched Oth- 
ers, however, think the Brezhnev trip, 
might be meant to play down any joint 
military operation in his. absence..'. 

, Carter, met yesterday morning with 
. a small-^crisis management” committee 
headed by national security adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinskl Later, -the presi- 
dent met for more than ian hour with 
the top-level National Securily Council, 
including Secretary of State Edmund 
S. Muskie .and Defense Secretary Har- 
^bld Brown, ■ - -i ^ 

E . -Also called to the White House for 
a special 20-mmute briefing were House 
Speaker Thomas P. (Tip) O'NeillJr (D- 
^IVIass.),. House Minority Leader John 
Rhodes (R-Arif), Senate Minority 
Whip Ted Stevens (R-Alaska) and Sen- 
; ate Majority Whio Alan Cranston (D- 

' At a hastily called news briefing lateri 
. the - White House issued a terse state- 
; ment that-'preparations for possible So- 
viet; intervention in Poland appear to 
have been completed It is our hope 
that* ho sudi' intervention will take 
plack The United States government 
reiterate its statement of -Dec. 3 . re- 
garding* the very adver3e,.con3equence5 
for U,&-Sov{et relations of Soviet mil' 
itary intervention in Poland,” - 
, ;; A ^nior. White House official^ whe 
ask^ hot;to.;be identified, said; 
United States -has been *‘momtorm| 
carefully” the Soviet preparations, anc 
thatUhey involved logistical and de 
ployinent activities. They are ready U 
movey*_he ’^d,' though repeatmg tha 

he was in no position to judge exactly 
■ what the Soviets would da The prep 
aration3,:he noted,.had continued afte 
Carter's warning of Dec. 3/ 

' Other officials said privately that un 
’ til this weekend, there were still a fev 
things »that analysts here believed th 
4 ;Sbviete woiddhavetodo toget intopo 
sition- bter^ Now;"£^' tiiat-T 

;;don^"imd^ Sw 

t libw'mdve^th no warn^^ for Po 
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■‘Like SO much of his foreign policy, 
PTOident Carter*s effort to influ* 
enc^the outside world with an effec- 
•tive^U^;."infonnationi program was 
phafacterized by- vacillating indeci- 
sidnv, Nowhere does Ronald Reagan 
harv^. a-clearer::chance ■tb improve 
on performance and at compara- . 
tively^ modest expense;:^^^:^; ; v ^ 
j:'. Carter starts off with' a bang by. 
pushing through in his first months, 
in office a substantial , increase in 
the iransmitter strength of both the 
Voice of America (VOA) and Radio . 
Free. Europe-Radio- Liberty,- But in ' 
the Ia^threeyears,he allowed infia- 
tioa and' the economizing zeal oL 
his budgeteersi-tn "undermine the 
benefits of this expansion, ' : 

A typical. example of Carter’s vac-- 
illation was his. failure to follow-: 
through on his decision of .Dec.^13, 
1979; to-'apprcTve-S3.5, m for 
strengthening" radio broadcasting to 
the 40 million Moslems of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia, Not even.- the Soviet inva- 
sion r of. Afghanistan war enough to- 
persuadethe-Office of Managemenr 
and Budget to release the necessary."] 
funds; and Carterpemitted his bud- 
geteers to ovemde his own policy 
decisiorn^ ^ 

• While^ the "Soviets have been, 
spendingmorethan S2 billion a year. 
.OB their expanding: worldwide- pro^l 
paganda^machine according to con-ji 
serv ative CIA estimates ^ the Carter 
:gi rfmin T<;Tranon s -Qverall informa- 
. tion^program har.been held:to on^ 
foBrth.^asVmuchir’Fr^ and -.West 
Gennany iire,novii^iipeiiding more 
iban the tIS;iti?"influehce opinion 
abroad,::. 

i; -, But budgetary restnctioris alone 
do not tell the whole story^ As the 
' Soviets steadily.-fanned the .flames 
of anti-American - sentiment 
throughout the Third'World, Carter 
Sjrmbolically changed the name of 
the Informatibn- Agency: By 
: renaming' it. the International Com- 
mnnicaiioh^Agenqr ,and^ by^rempV'^ 
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'Telling' America’s Story to thej 
World/’ Carter reinforced his policy] 
guidance that the agency should; 
avoid '‘propaganda'* and should con- 
centrate instead on a polite ex- ; 
change of views -with the^ Third 
World;:' - - - - - ^ 

: With so many of his foreign policy 
advisers still traumatized hy a senses 

of guilt arising from.Vietnam, Carter ; 

proved unable to move quickly oni 
the propaganda front, to meet new 
crises. In Iran, VOA broadc^ts in 
’ the Persian language were not be- 
gun- until April - '79, ‘ and native- 
language broadcasts have only just 
been started into Afghanistan. Poli- 
:cy conflicts between the State De- 
.‘partinent and the NationalSecurity 



In Tn^ca^ ofRadio Pree Europe- T 
Radio Libeny, more money will not i 
be enough to strengthen this private ; 
organization’s essential broadcasts : 
to Russia and Eastern Europe, unless 
changes are made in. the Board for::j 
International Broadcasting, This - 
Board of five presidentially- 
appointed members was originally ’ 
established by Congress to provide 
governmental oversight when CIA 
funding for these radios was temiF'l 
nated in 197Z.,, 

Since then, the Board's staff with 
civil servant status has gradually 
grown in power until it has become 
the tail that wags the dog, A^ 
tempting to second guess’the private 
management of the Radios, this staff 


Council staff tended further to con-, ^ classical example of Parkinson’s 
fuse and immobilize the information ; La^ ia operation. It is described by 
bureaucracy: ‘Z. . j .one Carter official as *’a parasitic 

jr : A f t e r . y e a r s 0 f ; b u d g e t a r y ; r and cancerous growth/’ Rad ical sur- 
■stringency and indecisive policy j -gery is required to end the bureau 


■guidance, the U.S. information effort 
has nowhere to go but up-. Chaired 
iby .Frank Shakespeare, a former 
4 head of USIA in the previous Repuh^^ 
.Uican administration,. Ronald Rea- 
'gan’s' transition team on this 
■problem has been pleasantly sur- 
^prised by the ^ wealth of talent in 
the bureaucracy and by their eager; 


cratic infighting, and it remains to 
be seen v/hether Reagan is prepared 
to wield the scalpel. ^ 

On the basis of its"^ performance' 
to date; Frank Shake^eare’s -task 
force, in this important area seems 
to be approaching its work as if it 
took seriously Alexander Solz- 
henitsyn’s. warning that the West 


ness to respond to new directions. : ignores at its peril ’’the mighty non- ■ 

■ Although the real' budget battlesi military force which resides in the^' 


■ within the .-Reagan administration ; 
have still to -be fought, there is a i 
• wide consensus that the Carter ad- 
^ ministration has been penny-wise 

- but pound foolish in this area.. The 
fierce resistance of the Afghan guer- 

^rillas and the rextnaordinary 

- achievement of the Polish workers 
: combine to make an irrefutable case 
^ for expanded broadcasting to. break 

through .the'Russian jamming >ith 
'/the true facts:%:^" • 
i-r Another target of opportunity that 
;rthe Carter administration is seen 
to have neglected ,is the audience 
> in Cuba and the Caribbean. To sup- } 

' /plement the bland program in Span- j 
i ish that- VOA broadcasts to all Latin ! 
^ America, there is a clear need fori^ 
4 specially-targeted .broadcasting' ^ to/ 

/ exploir 'mounting dissatisfaction ", 

\ with the 'disastrous performance, of 
{ Castro’s economy, AcCive consider- 
^ ation is being given to the formation 
V of a. Radio Free Cuba to reach not 
[ only Cuba but Castro’s 40,000 restless 
/ troops bogged dp wa in ‘ Africa’s Jri-- j 


air waves anrf whose kindling power 
in the midst of conimunist darkness 
cannot even be grasped by the West- 
ern. imagination/’- ■ 
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By DOUGLAS MARTIN . 


- A report*: yesterday that the Soviet 
Union had-discovered by far the big- 
gest oilfieldin history was ridiculed by 
industry and' Goyeminent experts. 
Nevertheless, ' it'sparked sell^g of oil 


^riewswireat8:15A.M, - ^ 

"' ’ Because of order imbalances result- 
• ing from the news, many petroleum 
stocksopenedlate* ■: iv'' 

V.- ' Mr. Meyerhof f and other oil industry 
-■^observers said Petrostudies had fre- 
quently countered pessimistic portray- 
' ^als of the Soviet oil industry by the Cen- 
Intelligence Agency and oUTer 


st^ks^nervousinyestoi^^^^ ^ Western sources: JVfOfe yerhoff char 


The field, said to be in 
ria, "was estimated to total 619 billion 
tons, mdre than twice the world's esti- 
mated recoverable reserves of‘300 bil- 
lion^tpns;rA find this size would equal 
about^SOO billion barrels,:^ ■ 

The-news; senCprices^pfrOil «ocks 
plunging' Aichong the issues that fell 
were those of the Exxon Corporation, 
which drppi^ 2 points; to 80%;;Texa- 
co, off.X^to47V9, and the Standaid Oil 
Comply of California, down 4,.to 103.;. ; . 

Ohio Staod^ Do^ 3% 

The stock of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Ohio), which has gyratedconsid- 
erably recently,; fell 3%, \to -78. At one . 
point in the day's tradings it dropped to 
75. 

The reported size of the discovery 
would be enough **to float the entire 
state of Texas on 200 feet of piM oil," 
said Arthur A* Meyerhof f,.- a. .Tulsa- 
based petrot^m consultant and a lead- 
ing expert on : Soviet ^troleum. ; He 
called accounts of the find, circulated 
on leading finwciaI wiFd^.!*preposter- 

u • ^ Si' ■■ - 

. - VTt's an absurdity^ an impo^ibili ty,' ' 
said Robert LeVine, an analyst forE.F,- 
Huttonl AlviaD, Sflber o! Dean Witter 
Reynolds* called .the reports Voff the 

^ . Nonethe]e^Vn'i^“^™s:.?inVestOTS 
faced to' sell their higl^flying oil stocks, 
fearful Chat large pmf Its resulting from 
shortages would: be replaced bya situa- 
tion otglut^tJhe ma^et Xor:.piI stocks, 
has been io powerful on the up side that' 
^ investors are vulnerable to any kind of 
news,? said K. Peters of Brown 


/.acterized its owner, M.M. Jermol, as a 
£ Stalinist exiled, fronir, Yugoslavs a be- 

^ caus^bf his political beliefs, 

= According to Petrostudies, experts at 
;; the Soviet geology ministry called the 
;,,’discovery “a unique . and sensational, 
natural phenomenon,” .asserting that 
j .the vast quantities of oil supposedly, 
i"; found were of the high-quality, low-sul- 
|>furtype.:vV':./iY;;: 

Recovery Rate 

;■ petrostudies further asserted that 
.the Soviet experts believed 50 percent 
of the oil could be recovered.* A United 
^States.oil company official pointed out 
’that only eight fields in the world, all in' 
•'the United States, had attained such a 
|,- high recovery rate. - 

■ Th e CJ,A., which says the Soviet 
Union has only about 30 billion to 35 bil- 


lion barrels of recoverable reserves^ ’ 
; said that a Soviet article earlier this 

- year had reported that no commercial 

- reserves had been found in the the area 
of the alleged discovery, despite the 

. ; drilling of more than 100 wells. 

; . For his part, Mr. Meyerhof f, who has 

; frequently visited Soviet oilfields, be- 
,Vlieves that the Soviet Union's reser/es 
.to^l 470 billion barreU;, far hi^er than 
the C.I.A. estimate, but considerably 


V le^ ihah"£h^^ 'ri ^~rt o n the alleged iT nd. 

^ -‘.The oilli^a Petrostudies appam- 


-epoi 

“oITfiela 

' ently is referring to is a huge oil shale 
‘ deposit at a depth of about 10,C0O feet 
. . .. and has been known.for a long/Ume,” 
th e C.I.A . said, “Because of the depth 
/ of me“depo5it^ and the fact that it is 
shale. only a tiny fraction of the oil 
- -could be recovered and at an exorbitant^ 


T ^ V. f i-dost:?/-* 




The widespread- bewildermenrover 
■ . : the report of the huge size of the alleged 
- discovery Was:perhaps best summed, 
by the fact.that.the C,I..A/and seV* 
eral analysts : suggested 'that, in- the - 
't? course of translating the report from 
T^ussian to Swedish to French to Eng- 
^-.Tish, ai decimal point might have been 
. misplaced, thus vastly increasing the 
order of magnitude,:.:. ^ 


Brothers Harritnan^v^^ . . 




Swedish CoBceni the Source * -y 

; t * V»' ■_ — '*V ; 

Reports of the Soviet discovery ema- 
nated from a Swedish nesea^cohcem 
called Petiosmdies, which iiequently 
reports on Soviet petroleum develop- 
inents;,>lrncst always;;iii^^ fijiyorable 
light- It was reported in the Bulletin de 
ITndustrie-Pteolier&r a French trade 
journal' and jolted the stock market | 
afterit was caiti^ on the Dow Jones i 
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juamUei Prt^ . - 

> srrGCKHOLM,: XSw^en 

world’s largest Xnawitoil fields wi^ 

proven ri^rves. haf been^diswy- 

eredTin western Sibena, a Swedis^. 

firm- with cl<)se;>contactSi -to i 

petrolenm experts said J: 

^ Petrostudies; a four-year-old Sw^: 

disli consulting ftr® ??.> 

Soviet oil and gas resources^ 
would issue a detailed report on 
discovery Mdndayt;.v'?>^-*i-\^‘V2^',.-^^^ 

• . -“Our study .is abased- on'-y ery fell- ■ 
; information 

geology ministry " said-Manlio Je^^^^ 

niolv PetrostudiesVdirector. - 

115. -oil experts- said the 

' ii 'Rok'rVifinnV 


Q< oU m the baznengv 


ywas probably 


exaggerated.’ 


',.,A £ i 'lA.otticial said ihe dti^ovi^: 


oil stiaie, 


was previously reponed as 
•nJh irh ;s diiticult to exploit. 

■■ "The Oil and Gas Journal, an indn^ 
try magazine.' id January: estimated 
tbe-worid's prdvenidil reserves ^ 
642.2 billion; barrels,, including 67 
billioD barrels in; the Soviet Union. 

27.1: billion barrels : in the Uniiw 

States and 163 ,djbU.lion .^barrels in; 

^^n^m^es ^idthd Siberian field 
bas^estimated teseWes oL 619 billion 
tons which when multiplied by- ^v-1 
en the approximate number of ba^i 
refe ol. cWetoil rin;. a ; ton;.- would 
amount taabout trillion barrels,. A 

b^efcof odeftiiaUi? galldos^^^^^^^ 




Petrostudies said the oil is of excel-s^ 
lent quafity and half is easily rreo\« ; 
erable.- ' ■■■ ■ •■■■'''■'VS---':'--- - ' 'v: 

An^AUierican petrolenm geologist - 
. whoifollows Soviet oil activity said. 
‘‘There iuSt isn’t an^ oil field that ; 
large; Unle^ we had some evidence - 
from drilling; I would not even quote- 
such a reserve figure." ; 
riale Peterson, a spoXesman for the 
; CIA^ in Washington, said:; vine ;; 

; field Petrostudies apparently is relert 
; nng to is a huge on snaie oeposit ai a~- 
depth of about 10.000 feet and, 
been.Xnown for a long time.’*; .-: 

The'v' investment firm Merrill 
' Lynch;v?ierce Fenner & Smi th ^Inc. - 
told- itsibranch, offices in a confer- 
; ence-Jeleph^e.call that the f^eld m : 

. question; was originatlyr discussed in 
,Cj?a.U3;%ade;$tiblicati6ni;th 

If ^;it contains oil shale.:-^^;g:|;.?.>..; , ; 

“Our bbtforii-Une conclusion is that 
there isnlbw probability that today’s 
news release will prove accurate as 
stated,"- the firm said. It said that the 
report, based on a translation of Sovi- 
; etJdocuments, may have been exag- 
gerated: because of a misplaced deci- ; 

; mai:vi)bmt;;and that the correct esti-; 
"mater-riS ipfobably 6.19 billion tons,. ] 
rather than 619 billion tons; : > . ^ j 

The .Sovief -Union last fw^X pub- 1 
: fished.; a ; draft: fivef-year economic | 
r plan ' that !call3 for production of ; 
anywhere from 12.4 million to 12.9 j 

, millionbarrels of oiladayinl9^j jA 
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find in the Soviet; Union helped push al- * 
ready voiatil&heating oil futures pricei i 
down as much as the limit yesterday, 
market analysts said; .s.j I 

report: by a Swedish research 
concern was widely discounted by ana^ 
lysts on Wall Street and at the Central 
Intelligence Agency* - v ^ ; 

i?ut anaiysts^^said that traders at the | 
New York, Mercantile Exchange re- 
acted almost immediately to the report 
of the find. ‘‘Itput the market on the de- 
fensive most of the day/' said ^drew 
Lebow of:. Shearson Loeb Rhoades. 
'"Some people just started bailing out of 
positions pn that news*”- 
Oil prices had been moving upward 
— from arouiid 80 cents a gallon to al- 
most $1 a; gallon — since September, 
when the wa r betw^n I ran and Iran 
broke out, threatening'bflTuppHes, Mr.” 
Lebow said- But prices have bounced 
around in the last week or so amid a 
number of uncertainties, including 
speculation oh what will happen at the 
scheduled midmonth meeting of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries^ analysts said. 

On the New York JVIercantile Ex- 
change, heating oil closed at 0.95 cent 
to 2 cents lower, with January at 93.80 
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0wedis^M^nt RepoWs Gigantic Soviet 

reaffirm reported:f:rTh^^Js^ 
i ^ h^ :. coniinned by the Soviet Geology 

which called it ‘.'a unique’ ^ 
wto. re^rves. . seven and sensational natural phenomen- ' 
_<i;mes. greater-’^an^the 'estimated '^ron’' since about half of the oil is ^ 

te extracted withoiittw ' 

:^Bowever,.the.i^drt was-gr^7^>rii^“<* difficulty.,^:;;,;;: :, : :,: 

&^tli skeptidsm^byi officials of the a -cbnfirmatioh wouid^-be ' 

ipanetican-goyeniiiient and the- dU.#;“Sbly unusuai,r since: the; SovielS r 
:;^dustry.&:.^ii^|^#4-S4,tv.i^^:|fhave traditionahy-.viewed^i^^ 

ahoutVthpiV nil -IiT t 




sFJ - ^^ ... ■ — . y w cu liuui 7 

aboutvthek^ 

* Stuaies,.%^tan ;-mdependent;i^^iState secret 

i^roth^omtbrsffie Soviet oU and;®;;; ^ Herbei^HOtu?a’’SSi^ 
^mdusti^:^(^the,reservea ^fbr the~D:5r Gen^ In^Uigence 

consisted;M ^ncy. -.said-- Petro Studied -an.t i 
tnlLon barrels, or 619 bilhpn%S;parentlv was refemns tr> alwffenii-'^ 
^^eyc tonsof high-quahtyoiL:‘‘This:^: lFale deposit^^^^ rignth- » f 

•Ais^the biggest oU fmd-in history by ;;:v: :J^o.ooQfeet^VQnlY a tiny ' 
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STRATEGIC INTELLIGENC 

" ’ V 

ESTIMATES: 

LET’S MAKE THEM USEFUL 


by 

RICHARD K. BETTS 


T he US intelligence community has 
evolved into a vast conglomerate since 
V .World War Hr t he Central Intelli gence 
Agency, with groups of analysts working 
with virtually every region and functional 
area of international relations; the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, which provides support 
to the Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; the National Security Agency, which 
collects and disseminates communications 
intercepts; the State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research; the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; the intelligence agencies of 
the separate services; and the intelligence 
components of the Treasury and Energ>' 
Departments.* The bulk of the combined 
! effort, in terms of cost, goes into collecting 

I raw information from open sources (such as 

I the foreign press), photographic reconnais- 

j sauce, communications monitoring, and 

^ clandestine sources (espionage). The ultimate 

product of this massive array, however, is 
finished analytic intelligence for the use of 
operational officials throughout the defense 
and foreign affairs bureaucracies. The 


Dr. Richard K. Betts is a Research Associate in 
Fofcigfi Poiicy Studia ai the Brookings Institution. He 
received his B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. in Govenuitent 
from H ar vard University, where he served on the 
faculty in 1973-76 before joimns Brookinas. A forinef 
staff nt pnbgf I>f NatirtHAl Coiincil and of 

th e Setnte S;lect Committee on Intelligence. Dr. Betts 
teach^graduate courses on defense policy at Columbia 
Univershy and the Johns Hopkins University School of 
'Advanced International Studies. Hb first book, 
- So/dierr. and Cold War Crises (1977), won 

r the Harold D, LassweU Award for the best book on 
dvil-inilitary reUtkins in 1977*78. At Brookings he has 
I coauthored 7>e Irony of Vietnam: The System Worked 
(1979). whkh won the 1980 Woodrow Wilson Prire for 
Che best book id political science, and 
and U,S, Foreign Policy (1980). He has completed a 
forthcofning Brookings book on surprise attacks and 
.-T US defense planning, aod is editing a study on the 
. . , . strategic impUcstioas of cruise missile development. Dr. 

Betts has abo pubiish^drticles 
in World Polttks, Orta, 

Fonigtr Ppliey, International 
Sacnrfjy. Aucin Survey. The 
Washington Quarterly^ and 
dsewhm. The present articie is 
^ based ' on the author's 
staiamcttt before the House 

r,Appr 


finished product comes in ^rious forms. ! 
Most numerous are “current” intelligence | 
analyses. The basic jcL- of the int'^lliHence •. 
community is to digest information dail/and ’ 
pass unfamiliar facts immediately to j 
policymakers so as to ' alert them' to new i 
developments or fresihly emergent problems. ! 
The Nsitional I ntelligence Daily, wa rniag j 
bulletins, and orief analytic meatorandtuare 
the products most- relevant to this .function. 
This kind of intelligence does whsit high-level 
officials like; it simplifies their jobs. 

National Intelligence Estimates of Soviet 
strategic capabilities and objectives, on the 
other hand, are quite different from current 
intelhgence reportage. NIEs are the collective 
result of contributions by analysts in various 
intelligence agencies, and they are normally 
produced annually. Drafting is coordinated 
by National Intelligence Officers under the 
aegis of the Director of Central Intelligence. 
The final estimate is discussed and debated in 
the National Foreign Intelligence Board, and 
dissents to the prevailing view are noted 
ynthin the document.* The annual NIEs on 
Soviet strategic capabilities and objectives 
are, in principle, the most important 
intelligence documents used by high-level 
authorities. But because the issues in this area 
are so vital and controversial, the strategic 
estimates aiong with their appendices of 
supporting data grew longer and more 
detailed over time, so that by the end of the 
1970’s they had become book-length. The 
rare president who actually reads a lengthy 
NIE may be usefully educated about the 
fundamentals of the nuclear balance, Soviet 
programs, and the background of detcirer.ce. 
But the primary audience for these estimates 
is the group of officials somewhat lower in j 
the chain of conimandr--the leaders of the 
State and Defense Departments, the National 
Security Council Staff, and senior officers of 
the mili'sry services and tiie Aims Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Since strategic 
nuclear matters are the central elements of the 
defense debate, these officials already know a 
lot about such matters and usually have 
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NEW ORLEANS UTILITY MEETING COVERS WATERFRONT ON EFFICIENCY, ENERGY ISSUES 

Inside DQE’s coverage of thefint annual utility conference, co-sponsored by DOE, follow on the next 
few pages. The conference, titled “Extra Energy and Efficiency” and also sponsored by the American Gas 
Association, the American Public Power Association, the Edison Electric Institute and the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, covered a variety of topics, including DDEs Residential Conservation Program 
and the Central Intelligence Agency’s most recent forecasts for world energy. The conference^ wc* held. ■ 

Nov. 1^9 inNew OrleansandwasattendedbylnsxAeDOiE’sLynn Stevens. 


CIA 


ENERGY FOR ECAST.FOR 1980s BLEAK; COAL WON'T OFFSET OIL USE AS PLANNED 

- ■ -"-■ ■^FA- Wgh-leyel Centr^ Inte^gence Agen^ (CIA) official this 'week painted an extremely bleak world ' • 

- energy picture in the 1980$, suggesting that increased coal production will not really offset oil use as planned. 

The:offi<^ also said that newjei?ergy. production will probably not m^e a dent in deniand and that Persian ’ 

Gulf coui| tries will probably continue to.lowenproduction, thereby-reducing oil supplies even if denied cotdd 
, be lessened — perhaps causing increased- Western dependence on oil from the Persian Gulf„-,^;: .>,t ; 

r-SiJlus, forecast was made.ag^nst-the backdrop of the, current,- gloomy energy picture, in which there is , 

bothr.iS-milhonb/dshortfallinmeetingwprld oil demandbecauw ofthelran-Iraqwar aLndabelief-by the . I'l . 

■ oil production-reached its atl-time peak last year.and is now on a steady decline. ,, i'. .. 

'iiOTeJjottoni line of. the CIA. forecast, said one energy exj^rt,, is that .‘‘there is no way to produce or 
coqservepur way out of thiy [energy dilemmal-,” -The bleak-forecast was made by James Cnchrang spe ci al. 1 
assistant for policy siipport.in the Cl A’s office- of economic research and former senior staff member to the , ^ 

National Security Council. .'.’■t-x"..''' ' ’..ry'. 

predictions at a Nov. 1^19 utility cori^rvation conference sponsored by DOE and " 
four utffity organizations in New Orleans, fn luncheon remarks at the conference, Cochrane also predicted ■ ^ 

Union in the next two to three years will, for the first time, surpass the U.S. in natural gas pro-' 
duction — ^a‘ fuel he expects the^Sbviets to heavily export to Western Eurdpe in the 1980s! The CIA official ' 
said the Soviets will have to export natuf^'gas by necessity, because they can’t use it curren tly in their ' ' - ' 
industrial'sector;;!. -- U-’ • • . 

■ r. unrealistic. Cochrane noted that industrialized countries oif the Organiza tion for Ecot ‘ 

Coo^rafipn & Deye:lopment (OECD) and developing Asian countries plan on an increase in the demand for ' ' 

coaL^f the rate ;Of 600-nulhqn tbhs/year by 1990 - the oil equivalent of more than 8-rnilli6n b/d. Cochrane 

®®^^^?| o.^^®,6.0P-millioh. tqhs', 470-miUion tonsareplanned foruse inneworretrofittedelectric pbwer ' ‘ 

facilitiw £60^ 5f the facihties in the U.S.) arid 70-million tons in metallurgies coal for use by the steel ”■ " 
industry, with other industries accounting for the rest in steam coal. ■ i-fi,: x.'l. 'xi 

r CochrMe, estimates for coal deinand may be way off because in many of the “countries x...i ! 

requirements for oil miports have adversely ^fected the konomy^^ has in turn damperied growth in ' ' 

electric ^d'stee! ihdusfrieC and thereforeThe' need for coal. “Coal tise' rhther than aVtino 


- : shortage,,Cocl^e:S2dd.l979.w^ peak ye^ foV world oU production desplte/the^^ 

b/dl^inlranian oil, yd^.nveraU outpuibytheOrgankatujrvrfPetroleurn ExportmgCountri^^^ 
hy'.I-^n3h<m b/d-Mqstpr^ucer^qperated cIqm to maximum capacities to achieve this.Ievel of production, 
he said j^con^t, Coph^e ^dyworid oU production i[iT980 has fallen by more than '3-ihimoh b/d‘ to a.'‘^ 
24.infllion b/d 'productionl^vel tiris month. This level reflectslos^s' frhm the lran-Iraq war'."he said.'CoW^ ' 

of Iraqi crude exports - will continue at leasr'- 
hrmg expOrreapabiU^'oridi^^^ hostilities cease is beedming 

fn 4??»?fsm^y deep concerriio ^‘d/ adding that substantial damage to Iraq’s oil exporting- ' 

“..the pririi’^' reasbntof the ebniierh.:'''^'' ' "r s-tiiLcc.':. vexTUi-it-r ,. ■ 

Cocfazmie rioted that Kuwait and United Arab Emirates have cut production nearly 2-inillioh' b/d and" ‘‘ ' 
that Sa^Ar^iay^te to cutback to 8.5:milUon b/d. The CIA believes OPEC oil production willfaUby^'-- 
4- to^mnHonb/a by 19i^u^tQ OPEC’s desire to inairitain high oil prices and extend the productive life - - - • ' 

-- of oiT^y OPEC countries \^ increase/further red^^ " . 

oU the productioiveut countries will mor^ thii ■ ; i 

Additibn^y^ B^ prbduction 


liscoyenes ana the desire to go slowly with new production^:. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 
8 November 1980 


■ ■ ■ Thinking the unthinkable. 



The New BrmksmansMp 




by Tad Szulc 


For the first time since the 1950s, the possibility of 
nuclear war with the Soviet Union appears to be 
seriously accepted by key figures inside and outside the 
US government. What long have been unthinkable 
thoughts now are entertained by influential men and 
women in Washington. Meanwhile the Carter admin- 
istration is moving apace with measures designed to 
prepare the US- — and US public opinion — for the con- 
tingency of major wars. Itisa new phenomenon, based 
on the hardening conclusion that the Soviet Union's 
overwhelming concern, aside from a determination to 
achieve strategic superiority over the US, centers on 
assuring itself of military endurance and survival as a 
functioning society after a protracted nuclear ex- 
change. A senior White House foreign policy specialist 
says: "In 30 years, I never thought war was really 
possible: now I think it is possible — if not necessarily 
probable." .. 1.' 

■ ■ What does it all mean and where does it lead? Is it a 
question of correct or incorrect perceptions held by 
officials in Washington and Moscow? What are the 
implicit dangers of such attitudes? There are no pre- 
cise answers to these questions. But certain realities 
are observable. In the US, the military response to the 
perceived Soviet threat includes the go-ahead for 
the MX mobile missile system, the work on the"invi 5 i- 
i>le" Stealth bomber, a controversial shift in nuclear 
-targeting strategy against the Soviet Union, recent 
decisions to accelerate the production of weapons- 
grade plutonium, and the restoration of US chemical 
warfare capability. These preparations are developing 


ina newpsychologicalclimatethathasevolvedsteadily | 
since early 19S0 and goes well beyond the forums of 
the presi d en ti al ca mpa ign . 

The new climate, dampening the euphoria of the 
Soviet-American detente of the last decade, can be 
traced to the mounting evidence of the build-up of 
Soviet nuclear and conventional forces, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan last December, and, most 
recently, the dangers surrounding thecurrent Persian 
Gulf hostilities. Thoughtful analysts at the Pentagon 
and the National Security Council staff emphasize 
Soviet advances in the accuracy of their huge SS-18 
missiles (plus the fact that their throw-weight greatly 
exceeds that of US intercontinental missiles)', the 
deployment of medium-range SS-20 missilesin Europe, 
and the direct involvement of combat forces beyond i 
Soviet borders, from Angola and Ethiopia to Afghan- ! 
istan. "The grand development in recent years by the ! 
Soviets is the projection of their power into the world," j 
says a senior Pentagon expert. And frequent and I 
unexplained movements of Soviet troops have wor- i 
ried the administration and have led to secret alerts by * 
US armed forces this year. 

The result of all this is that the hawks and doves in i 
and out of the government nowadays speak in strik- I 
ingly similar language about the inexorable deteriora- : 
tion in Soviet-American relations and its long-range 1 
consequences— although theirpointsofemphasis vary. ■ 
Of course nobody in Washington desires of actually -j 
predicts a nuclear war. But the , Carter administra- ; 
tion— -and the Reagan team — are proceeding along a j 
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C IS aliaoH iinposable to 
vfind an- <.iateriigsnc& I 
iprofessiDnal in , rWashrjl 
, ^-ington today Hyho has a:.! 

^ ' good word to say about > 
the CIA ' Director / 1 
"Admiral Stansneld 
Turner* It is now widely 
believed that even if ‘ 
President Carter is re- ^ 
.^.elected, . he . will 

Adinl Tnrtier has- drawn ^pardoi- i 
lar critidsni from wJthin' then 
^Anierican. inteUigence com* 

. mlmity for . allowing assesV 
inents to be- skewed to .fit iri 
with ^the -' Administration’s 
J ^ political needs and prejudices. 
Two analysts from the CI A’s 
national foreign, assessments 
centrtr are said to have re- 
, signed in a^fury over the- 
falsification - of .troop - counts 
' - for ’North Korea — the delibe- 
rate. downplaying of Pyong- 
yang's military capacities,- 
designed to justify a policy 
- of disengagement from Seoul. 
But..whaC one -former, senior. 
ClA oScial describes as 
unbelievable .was ..the 
circulation of an internal 
memoranCmn warning the 
stall at Langley a do lit an 
intensined campaign by - the 
KGB to penetrate the 
agency, r -;;- - ‘ 




Briefcasft checlcs 


In recent efforts to tighten 
security at -^ Langley, Adi 
Turner has imposed a: system 
of raiidom briefcase, checks. 
One^ veteran’-. CIA . officer 

■ comments: . “As usual, he 
manages to get the worst of 
both worlds. ' The system is 

" offensive V to ■ loyal CIA 
peopie,//but also gets' you 
thinking ./abobt: how much 
' 7 could’ ''be ^-smuggled our. 
wrapped - inside a shirt or 
■■ stuffed^' ’ tinder ‘ a ^ -brassiere 
strap'/’ . ’V 

Meairwhile^ the CIA remains 
c^ippled^ by. legal- i ambitions 
in inountiag foreign opern- 

■ tious. ■ - Kecentlyi V the FBI 
asked the agency tb^arran.ge 
the coverage of a meeting by 
a' snspected double: agent 

. with his . K G B case handler I 
in Mexico City. The CIA’s 
’ general counsel obiected that 
surveillance could not be 
* mounted legally against a 
Dnited* States citizen abroad. 

‘ Thfr KGB kept its rendez- 
VOU 5 ' without the intruding 
eye of ’ the CIA. . 


Partner of 


I - 


the KGB 


..£203,000 offered V ^ 


The ID,, deploys "its own 
; operatives-. > sin Soviet ‘ em- 

■ ba,5siea abroad;, where .their' 

' activities run.' parallel to’’: the. 

- work of the K G B. KezMie7> 

; turas, ‘ 

: Diploniatic cover ; - 

.For example. Western an-alysts 
; have' identified three senior 
; ID. men. working under 
diplomatic ^cover at the 
i Soviet Embassy in Home, one 
; m London, one in Mexico ; 
/ City, and one at the Soviet i 
: Mission to .. -the . United 
' Nations in New York. 

One of. their special functions 
‘ is to organise the clandestine 

- funding of^ Left-wing lobbies 

■ that further Soviet policy 
; goals by preaching unilateral 
r ^disarmament in the V7est. \ .!* 
The vast::,.. complex of ./Soviet 

- -front organisations, such as 
■: the World Peace Council, the 

Wo^l^ Federation of Trade 
* Dnions, and the International ; 

. Assodaiioa .of Democratic i 

Lawyers operate under the"; 
’ guidance- of'-Ponomarev’s ID., 
■Ponomai^ev’s main achievement 
has Stemmed "from his belief i 
that the Soviet Union should 
.exploit. — and subsidise — ■ 

■ ‘ radical and Left-wing organi* ■ 

, . .satio.ns in the West tbst arc I 
r. not -subject' to Communist 

party discipline. [ 

This him at odds with more I 
doctrinaire thinkers such as 


The : memorandum reported; 9 

>that tne price now being 


offered by . the K ,G B -for a . 
.'.CIA case olhcer who is wilLj 
■" ing to work for the Russians j 
- ■ as* aa agent-in-place ' - is < 
. '$500,000- (£m000>. . For a ! 
, cipher clerk or communica - 1 
. tioQs officer, the figure is ; 

double. • ' 

•* You don't spread thSt^kind , 
of news in a climate, of 
general demoralisation,” my 
* source gloomily observed. - 
The effort to penetrate CIA' 
and other Atnericaa .iutelli-: 
gence agencies, as noted in' 
a previous column, is the : 
special task of Pavel Bess*; 
mertnik, the high-ranking ; 
-KGB officer— whose status; 
is higher than that of ' the 
KGB 

.. from the* rest of the^ K G-B 
. statioiw^who holds thC' cover 
job of NIiabter*Counsellor,*at 


Soviet undercover operations 
are not the pr^erve of 

the^ ICG B . and^ its ^sister- ; ^ Mikhail . Suslov,^* ib.e-' veteran 
service, the G R U,-->vt^ 3 ei| .ideologue and Politburo, mern- 

initials stand for. Chier | her- who. has*: long' remained 

: Intelligence Directdrste^ of. ’ 7 / suspicious of the. reliability of 
the Soviet General Staff.- : J-snoa-Comrimuist --^.movernen^^^ 
Equally , important,.: .especially-: i: 7 no .th^Lefti' .v - - - 


, id. dealings , with Left*win.?r 
politicaU'groups in the^West, 

-: is -the International Depart- 
^ jnent ‘ (I D) ,of ^ the^ Soviet’ 
: Communist party, ' .v which 
i deserves its own share of the | 
limelight- - | 

Founded- in hder^ Khrukhev* In i 
; 19591 the' ID' ha5 ’ been 
headed since then by. Boris 
• Nikolaevich Ponomarev, 

■ whose :previous^ services to 
the ' Soviet :t State included 

i assi^ng Yuriy 'Andropov 
(present chairman . of the 

■ K G B) to impose a -reign of 
terror in Budapest after the* 


" “ Coniacts expanded ^ 

As early as 19S1, when he first 
; attained the rank of party 
.. secretarv, /---.-Ponomarev 
-‘ preached the nfted to channel 


.-/largescale support to. groups! 


J 


’ that'- are described, in Soviet 
-/"parlance, as " healthy forces ” 
^meaning . individuals and 
■’ movements that -can be re- 
lied upon to cariT out actions 

• . that .favour Soviet policies 
./ without necessarily. being sub- 

• jecir, to Soviet conti^^- * 

He set., out, with, notable:' suc- 
cess,- to expand the range of 

■ ‘ ‘ e 



Deputy Xhief, Vadim Valen 
tovicb Zagladin. / , > 


ts 

Western 
trade unions, and with “pro- 
cresstve” ■ lobbies- in' the 


Ebrfy on. he spotted _the use 
' Iba't 'could be made of 'the 
Cubans, the Vietnarnese. 

.. and'- other Marxist regimes-J : 
'in -the Third World in order! I 
to gain access to — and influ-f i 
ence_-over z — Western lib*| j 
’ erals who would shy. away- \ 
frOTO-any direct identificatiorr 
. with Moscow. 

-The Americas Department of 
the Cuban Communist party, 

_ responsible for ^bversion 
'and- covert action . in the^ . 
Western herrri sphere, and' its* 
more recently formed sister-' 
organisation, the- Africa De- 
partment, were deveiloped 
under "the guidance ■" of ‘ th& 

_ 

■ \ ' t ‘ -j- 

^ ^ ' ^ "DisruptiYd ro]» - ; 

The- 1 D believed by -Western- 
analysts to have assumed a 
leading role in Soviet plaos 
for -industrial disruption in 
* Natp^countries. ^Significantly, 
the diief of the North Ameri-;. 
can' .department of .the ID 
(which covers the- United 
States, Canada and the Eng- 
... lish'Speaking Caribbean, .in* 
eluding’' Belize). / Nikolia; . 
■ Vladimirovich Most'ovefs, is a| 
dabour specialist . .who*. . has, 
-.writteir .a- book oh: United * 
States trade unione^ ’/ 
Mostovets travelled' to Wash* 
ingtoff ‘with Ponomarev in 
January, 1973. . to. attend - a. 
conference of the World 
Peace Council. During ^tbeiri 5 
stay, they'. Jiad talks with! f 
several American publishers; \ 
and with a number of anti*; j 
defence activists. • ’/ . ! ? 

The I D is believed to' be' takin;g- ■ 
/im ' increasing interest An r 
campaigns directed, against j 
^ Western, trans-natiohal cor- j 
porations, which offer' The' I 
" . attractive- dual opportunity to r 
; fa) , practice industrial espion- • 
' age 'vhile^ ( 5 ) helping- tb- 
undertime , the , performance 
of Western economies. ' v ' • 


cov^ 
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Heroin Hustle ) 


An Oriental Dmg Ring 
Behind Bars in the U.S. 

Agerit Posed ^ ^Mpb Figure 
: Fori^hree;; Years, Helped 

. By CharcoatV^^^ Wxi 

; \\%mie; GHan :i5en Hand 

/ ■ ■ . ‘ v" . . . iv’:'-'- ' ' ^ 

. .St ANLBY Pe Wn -'v -■ • 




Supplies From Southwest Asia r ) 

. . But despite such efforts, heroin recently 
has been moving into the U*S. in increasing 
; amounts, according to U.S. narcotics offH 
cials. The East Coast cities of New York, 
-Phdadelphia, Washington, Boston, Balti^ 
7nore and Newark, N,J,, are particularly, 
hard hit. In Boston, the purity content ofi 
: heroin sold to addicts has risen 10% in the 
piist- six months, an indication of its in- 
creased availability, Robert Stutman, in 
charge of the dnig-enforcement agency’s 
Boston office* says. 

The gro^h in the heroin supply isj 
largely the result of a bumper opium cropj 
;iast year in Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran,' 
-After the -substantial local consumption.} 
imore than a third of the crop— 60 tons of 
■ heroin- was available for export to E uro- 
pean, U.S:^and Canadian markets, according 
^ to U;S:I intelligence estimates. j 

’ ; ; Because >of . the .heroin influx,!; many . of 
' New vYork . State’ s 4X6 ^ drug-treatment cenr 
' tefs ■ axe being forced to operate beyond theif 
.capacity;' a state official says.- Deaths from 
hemin; oyerdosesr-i^^ York City alone 
may/exce^ 60(t. this year, against 471 last 
"year and 246; in 1978, it is estlm ated , 


EXCSRPTiiD 
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Russians 

r • 7 T 7" tO 

ion oy u.o. 


ByaiCHAHDBURT 

Sp«*c;al toTlwN w YoT^f TlnreA 


j ^Malfunctions ar& plaguing th& strate- i 
I gic early v/aming and communication; 
'system. In ^a'O instances over the last! 
year, computf:f^ at the headquarters of ; 
the North Arc'^ricaii Air Defense Com-| 
mand in Chi^y^/une Mountain^ Colo., have ; 

^ malfunctioned, triggering false alarms in | 
wliich missiles and bombers '-^ere made \ 
ready for take-off. Congressional audi* 
tors, meanwhile, reported this [ 

‘ year that a new generation of computers ; 
i for the military's worldwide command j 
and control system would not be able to j 
I; handle the demands created by a major | 
‘[miUtajry crisis. The existing system;! 


-.-i_ ,7 J k - and control SYStciu i;uL unr duic; tv, 

^ WASHINGTON Sept. 21-,-^e UnUed / becoming increasingly vulnerable. . j: jjandle the demands created by a major] 

states military, long used to havjn„ a P !i military crisis. The existing system, i 

clear edge over tne Soviet Union m nu- ^Soviet Union might now be '| moreover, is considered v’jlnerable and 

clearmi^at,istemgforcedtaadjii3ttoa^.J-^^^^^ - .J.! 

neweramwhichtheAment^nstmtsgic^We^i^ y . capacity to Ketali ate : 

arsenal IS becoming outdated and ever nuclear ••first strike.” ■ pentagon aides stressed hhat. while 

mors vulnerable. , ; . v/eeks earlier, William Perry, ■ ^^ese pryolems were real, none of them 

In recent statements. President Car- of Defense for research ; meant the United States was in danger of 

.ter. Secretary of Defense IfarolaBr^ UnoerS^r^ ^ ^ House Armed I losing its capacity to retaliate after a 

jand other senior officials have asserted and j, nuclear attack. They said, more- 

- that, in the area of nuclear weaponry, the . .I.^«-..r^nidlvimti roving ■' over, that intelligence reports indicated! 

United States is still “second to none.” At bomber defenses we. e rapidly ^ Xmerican nuclear forces, as a whole, 

the same time, however. Mr. Brbwn and det^tinv and ds- i werestill supenortotheSovieta^ena. ^ 

his top aides have started to contend that could iind a mean^ rnUeiiMarrvin'^ I terms of readiness and reltabu^, ^ 

if Dresent trends in the nuclearjmlance j stroying the Navy s - » though forces w'ere const er.. 

continue, the United States, by the mid- submarines. _ ^ morepowerful. A - 

1980’s, could find itself vulnerable to nu- ^Components of the nation s ""o.ear j additio^ they said that nlr. Carter 

dearWackmail by Moscow. arsenal are wearing out. Tfte rnainstay of had appmv^ numemus pm 

: Mr. Brown, for example, told a group the ” "o v^rs dd^and offi- er^-rrin- nuclear” eficier.cie^. AlthLgh 

Sls^e^rtfeStoepl^essufferfroman in hfl The President cancel^ the 3-1 

■ -' Defense: ■ f^nes olacement for the B -52 force, officials 

! Is the U .b. Preparedr ; meanwhile, have also been m place tor bombers with air-l.aunched 

Second orseven articles. 'V-;. two decades and J®®" cruise missiles in the next few years 

! - : : l'-— plagued by a series of well-publicized ac-; .,,.ou!d guarantee the Air Force’s ability 

! War College in Newport, R.I., that, with- cidents The problems besetting the Titan . jq penetrate Soviet air defenses through 
i out imorovemests to the ballistic mis- 2 were vividly demonstraied in Darnas- the I960 s. J-i^ 

<h.t max. -p cu., Ark., last wsak whan • «nk ». lha 

ithe country’s deterrent force, V/ashing- cloud Ssrs to “staW off” from Soviet air de-| 

ton could face “at best a perception of in- socket wrench, exploded and sent a clo a ^ ^ demanding role that offi- 
feriority, at worst a real possibility of nu- of toxic chemicals mtp the air. i I cials believe will save wear and tear c 

clear coercion,” . ...' 9The Governments facilities ? t the aging bombers. 


riority, at worst a real possibility of nu* of toxic cnemicaisxnipxne air* ^ cials believe vrill save wear and tear on 

ear coercion/ V ■> ;; ^The Governments faciitties or |^^g.3gingbornbBr3. *-• 

Throughout the 1950’s and €0% theJ manufacturing nuclear weapons are saia partherin the future. Secretary Brown 
United States led the Soviet Union in to be in bad repair. A confidential report Und other senior Pentagon aides are ex- 
nearly every measureof strategic power] prepared recently for the Department oi I about the pros^ 

• including numbers of missiles and bomb] , Energy, the agenty assign^ the task ^ !: Steal A ^ 

^ ers. warhead totals and overall weapo^ producing nudear.warheads. concluded ; mvisihle to Soviet radar. 
fperformance. But Moscow; spending as that “serious deterioration of equipment , -subniarine Realignment , 

i much as three times more than Washing- and utilities has TCcurred over the pas Navy this year deployed the 

' ton on nuclear forces during the 1970's; is several years which could ssnous y im- of a new class of Trident missile suV 

^'generally seen as having- attained what pair our ability tpm^t the nuclear wea^ ' 

'analysts call "ibughpariCy’Mn strategic ons [requirements! forei^st the Polaris ve^els built m the l^s-Ea^of; 

... - :i 9 Gn’s At the Pentagon, aides said that the new submannes will carry 241 naent 

. >f jn a'natlonal iHt^Ugence estimate pr^ ''over,.the last 15 ye^rs; several Govern- i missile, a 4.6C0-mile-^ngs missile tha.j 
:pared by t he Central intelligence Agency ment plants producing cntical materials . ., Tr..rL 

■ early this year, it was e^mated that 'and components for nuclear warheads OQTTTT^TTprn 

• Moscow could surpass the United S t ates j had . been .shut, producing significant 
■ . — I — £ .^1 I J waowme. nmor’amS' One Ofll-- 


J in nearly ev ery measure of nuclear cap^ 
biUtybyl985. ^ y.; _ 

Administration officials maintain that, 
•under Mr, Carter, Washington has begun 
to counter Moscow’s growing missile 
• power. Nevertheless, militaiy specialists 
acknowledge that several serious prob- 
lems in the nuclear arsenal need to be 
. necified in the next few years, including 

these? ■ 4p p t'oVed^Fo'r Re1^s4 
; . q AmerJcSfi missue and bomber Tojccesj 


[ delays in weapons; programs; One ofii- 
•cial, for example, said the deployment of 
a new version of the Army’s Lance tacti- 
calmissile bad slowed by 18 months be- 
cause of a shortage of plutonium for the. 
system’swarhead. • ^ 


in the nen lew years, mciuauigi 
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By KEV)NJ. KELLEY 

GuarJian Correspondent 

First of two anides • . 

''Washington, D.C. 

Who's ahead in military strength — the U S 
or USSR? ■ 

The majority sentiment on the U.S. political 
spectrum now seems to hold that Washington 
IS at best a precarious equal to Moscpw in 
military might. ; 

A smaller but quite vocal section of the 
ruling class even maintains that the Soviet 
military build-up of the past several years has 
reduced the U.S. to second rate status. 

; The election-year prescription hcingoffered 
from moderate Democrats to hawkish, 
neocohservatives is a crash “rearmament 
program” by the U.S. Virtually all the specific 
Steps advocated to build the Peiitagon's 
■military machine this year are- now being 
implemented; registration for the draff 
^deployment of the MX rnobile-mlssilesystem’ 
assemblage *bf .a Rapid Deployment' Force;’ 
development of a netv fleet ofiruclear-armed 
bombers, rand a bolstering of sea warfare 
capabilities. All . of this is to be financed, by 
muiti-bilhon dollar increases in the Pentagon 
budget^.,that_cap. o'nly be,.- obtained by 
'proportional ciits iti social spending. -= 

militarism a Iso- involves 
. somesignincantshiftsin U.S. nuclear warpolicy 
and a general lessening of the chances for- 

avoiding World War 3. Talk ofarmslimitation 

• ;?nd detente IS rarely heard herethesedays.The 
drive to “regain U.S. superiority" is well 

underway, itsconsequences both ominousand 

unconsJdered- - ■ * - 
. -Only.a courageous few now question the ' 
tcentral rationale on which this build-up is ^ 
ba^. The terms arid tenor of debate have i 
shifted so far in favor of the hawks in the past ' 

. couple of years that the underlying premise of ^ 
an all-out Soviet military effort Tsseldom even 
, .questioned any more. It therefore seems • 
esi^ntial to scrutinize, what has become an 
axiom for all bourgeois politicians and for 
<many liberals and afew leftists.-: 


BASIS OF CLAIMS • ; . v — j 
■ What, first of all. is the basis for the claim | 
■ Soviet Union has outspeni the U.S. i 

significantly in the last few years? ' . - ; 

.. It . is certainly not the. Soviet government,- 
which consistently- maintains- that It is- not 

engaged in any push to become the top 
superpower. In claiming that it seeks only 
-parity and thus security, the Soviets point to 
their published -figures on defense spending ? 

which represent, in dollars, about one-fourth - 

of the U.S. annua! expenditure. Allegations 
that the USSR is actually spending moreihan 
ihe-vPentagon are routinely denounced by 
M o.scow as “malicious falsehoods.” 
t Confirmation for the claim of enormous 
Soviet military outlays docs not come from ' 
somewhat -impanial analysts' such as the 
London-based Institute for Strategic Studies i 
and the^SiockhoIm International Peace Re-- ! 
search Institute (SlPRl). The British research ' 
institute refuses to affix any firm dollar figure '' 
to the Soviet defense program, explainrng°hat 
any estimate would be based on largeamSunts 
of guesswork. SlPRI meanwhile acknowl- 
edges that “the scale and momentum of Soriet 
military activities are scarcely modest." But 

the Swedish group adds, precise computations * 

are "very uncertain" and "lack credibility." ' j 

Even sections of the U.S. government- are 'i 
reluctant to certify the huge sums that have • 
been attributed to the Soviet military machine. ; 

In an October 1979 report on world armament j 
expenditures, for example, the State I 
Department's Arms Control and Disarma- I 
ment Agency points out that “estimates of this j 
type probably overstate the relative size of ! 
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CLA, NUxMBERS GAME 



B eginning in March 1978, CaiT£:r, taking ’ 
Zbigniew Brzmnski’s cry, used the C_L. 
figtires in speeches warning that the Soviet Uni 
,was putspending us. Typical was this exchange 
.a press conference on January 26, 1979: 



VICTOR PERLO 


The “Soviet menace” has been the leitmotif of' 
U.S. foreign policy and the prime accelerator of; 
the military budget- for thirty-five years, Jimmy j 


Carter and Ronald Reagan are playing it double; 
fortissimo nowadays, while commentators warn j 
of the Russian bear armed to the teeth looming 
over ..the defenseless American eagle. 

In the early 1960s John Kennedy’s “missile 
gap” was the pretext for. a big .U.S.. military 
buildup; the gap was ultimately shown to be 
fraudulent. -Now there is. a new “gap” — and it 
can be shown to be egually spurious. The Soviet 
Union, it is alleged, has been rapidly increasing 
its defense budget while we have been reducing 
ours and is spending 50 percent more than the' 
United States for military purposes. This was the 
main argument used by Carter to raise .the mil- 
itary budget^ percent per. year above the rate of 
•inflation and, last fall, to prepare a new budget 


calling for a growth rate of S.percent. Now, post- 
Afghanistan,it’s up to 7 dr 8 percent, . .. 

The alleged Soviet “military buildup” remains 
the central theme of the campaign for defensein- 
creases; The claim of higher Soviet spending 
mainly rests on' statistics compiled by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. (Prior to 1978 the source 
was not given but now the Agency is credited 
and, with a little perseverance, its reports* can 
be purchased.) - .. . ■ . 

The theme was first sounded' back in .1974 
when the Pentagon launched its campaign for a 
fresh post-Vietnam militaiy buildup. At the i 
time, the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament j 
Agency reported that the U.S.S.R had outspent j 
the United States for defense in 1972 and 1973. ; 

Then in Februao' 1976, Fortune showed Soviet military 
spending in 1971'soaring ahead so that, by 1975, it stirpassed 
U.S. spending by 43 percent. . . 


Q: Since Secretary [of Defense KaroWj Brown told the 
' • Congress yesterday that the U-S.‘'.arsenal is far and avi^y 
■ superior to that of the Soviet Union .... why did you not sec 
fit to keep your campaign promise to- reduce the defense 
budget inst^d of raising it? ^ . '. . ■ 

■ A: 1 think we are able ... to match any military capabili- 
' ty that the Soviets have. . . , But m the last 10 or 15 years the 
Soviets every year have had above and beyond inflationary 
costs a 4 or 5 percent increase in allocation of funds fo.'' 
defense purposes. . . \ . ' - 

Yet a month later, echoing his Defense Secretary, ‘Car 
was .saying,- “We are- a strong nation—the strongest 
earth: militarily, polidcally, econoinically. I’m committed 
preserving that strength — even enhancing it.” Such offit 
schizophrenia is typical of Washington propaganda; boa 

of superiority over the Soviet Union and threats of a fi 
strike at one moment and pleas for tens more billions 
meet the “superior” Soviet buildup the next. 

Presumably the military leaders of both sides can evalu; 
the balance of forces with reasonable, accuracy. It is an < 
tremely complex process, involving two entirely differ 
leveb of warfare, conventional and nuclear; the destructi 
power of strategic weapons aiid their comparative accurac 
geographical location and mobility, and productive capa 
ty, not to mention moral and political factors. Moreov 
analysis must go beyond the United States, and. t 
U.S.S.R. to include the allies of both, as well as toda; 
quasi U.S. ally, China. And annual changes in the balar 
are similarly, complex. ’ ■ % ; 

Taking all these factors into account, military men m' 
then estimate their ability to destroy the potential advers: 
and to avoid destruction by him. Militaiy theorists may 
tempt, in this process, to work out numerical indexes 
comparative destructive power. But the important po 
here is that comparison of military budgets, no matter hi 
adjusted and computed, Ts only one factor in such calcu 
tions. If used' crudely and in isolation from other factors 
becomes a numbers game. As played by the C.I.A. and ) 
Administration, it aims to mislead the public- so as to v 
support for a new. dangerous round in the anns race. 

• There have been refutations of the C.I.A. calculadons 
The Nation [see Les Aspin, “Budget Time at the V< 
tagon,” April 3, 1976) and elsewhere; but in recent years 1 
figures have been largely unchallenged in the press. In 19' 
however, the influential Stockholm International Peace 1 


^ A Dollar Ckat Comparison of Soviet and V.L Defense Acririi 

Estimated Soviet Defense Spending: Trends and Prospects. 

Soviet and U.S, Defense Activities, J970-79:A Dollar Cost Comporis 
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The continuing decline in U.S. oil imports 
— last month they fell a startling 37 per cent 
from 1979 levels — adds a perplexing t\yist to 
the U.S. energy outlook. The import figures 
suggest that light is flashing at the end of the 
tunnel and that stern discipline is begin- 
ning, at least, to control U.S. oil consump- 
tion. ..vv 

The decline in imports is certainly good 
news, but also puzzling. Energy Secretary 
Charles W. Duncan and others believe that 
high prices, conservation measures and a 
faltering economy have- contributed, as in- 
deed they have. But the persisting question 
is whether or not oil consumption will rise 
again — and by how much. It is question af- 
fecting long-term policies and short-term 
inventories. U.S. oil importers, for example, 
trying to cope with a huge surplus, are reluc- 
tant to cancel deliveries and risk losing sup- 
ply sources. 

.The decline in overall oil consumption 
goes beyond the U.S. Using figures published 
by the Energy Department and th e CIA, the 
American Petroleum Institute reports that in 
the first quarter of 1980, as U.S. oil use 
dropped 10.6 per cent, consumption in West 
Germany fell by 8.9 per cent, in Japan by 5.3 
per cent, in France by 12 per cent and in 
Great Britain by 15.6 per cent; 

So it is not surprising that' world. crude oil 
production has also dropped — for the first 
time since 1975. The Oil & Gas Journal re- 
ports that several factors ~ declining de- 
luand, continued high production by Saudi 
Arabia, increased production by non-OPEC 
nations — have added to an international 
crude surplus which may be.as high as 3 mil- 
lion barrels a day. 

; All of this seems, at first glance, good news 
for oil consumers. But if oil demand keeps 
falling, it seems certain that oil production 
will continue to fall too. The Saudis have 
long been eager to bring some order to the 
world price of oil and by exceeding their 8.5 
million barrel daily “ceiling” have helped to 
accomplish that. Will the Saudis now cut 
back? If so. will that influence pricing deci- 


sions at this month’s OPEC meeting? Will 
prices rise again and will that further re- 
duce consumption? 

In the U.S., oil production during the first 
seven months of 1980 was up 2.7 per cent 
over 1979 — a combination of increased out- ■ 
put from Alaska’s North Slope and improved i 
production elsewhere. Drillers completed 
nearly 50,000 wells in 1979 — more than in " 
any 12-month period in the past 20 years. 
This year, the number increased again. It . 
sounds encouraging and, to an extent, it is. 
But during the 1971-78 period, the U.S. was 
using up its proved oil reserves almost twice 
as fast as it found new supplies. 'The differ- 
ence now, even with all the new drilling, is 
that the rate of decline has slowed. 

Such figures demonstrate the. benefits of 
lifting price controls — but they also be- 
speakthe problem of living high on finite re- 
sources. ; : ■ ; U-' -. ’ 

At the very least, the oil consumption fig- 
ures give the West a kind of breathing space, 
which could be of considerable help in a dec- 
ade when (as the Venice communique put it) 
the West intends to “break the existing link 
between econoraic growth and consumption 
of oil.” More immediately, it makes it much I 
. easier for the U.S. to add to its petroleum re- 
serve. But unless the drop in consumption is 
permanent, it is no substitute for goals, also 
outlined at Venice, to increase the supply j 
and use of energy sources other than oil at ' 
the equivalent of 15-20 million barrels a day. ; 

That is the .danger ~ that the oil “boom” ■ 
may again persuade those who should know 
better that oil shortages are a thing of the ! 
past. The new surplus makes it easier to for-’ j 
get that the claims of oil producers on the' i 
West will reach half a trillion dollars by ! 
1983. The energy dilemma remains, in Henry ^ 
Kissinger’s phrase, a “political crisis of 
global dimensions.” The worldwide plunge 
in demand for oil is a welcome bit Sf relief 
But in illness as in crisis, the danger comes 
in confusing temporary sedation with a ] 
permanent curel. j 
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Soviet oil decline likely 
despite surge in drilfinc 


THE U.S.S.R. has scheduled record 
drilling increases during its next Five 
Year Plan spanning 1981-85. 

But these gains aren’t expected to 
prevent near-term erosion of Soviet oil 
production. 

Negative effects of a sluggish, poorly 
planned, generally unsuccessful explo- 
ration program during the 1970s proba- 
bly will have their greatest impact on 
Soviet crude/condensate production in 
the early 1980s. Benefits achieved from 
continuation of the current unprecedent- 
ed growth in Soviet development drill- 
ing for oil will be more than offset by 
the past decade’s exploration failures. 

While crude/condensate output— re- 
cently more than 12 million b/d — and 
total drilling are at all-time highs, sev- 
eral of the most important indices of 
future U.S.S.R. oil industry trends point 
to rough times ahead. The Soviet Union 
will have to drill far more holes ' and 
sharply increase investment to find and 
produce a barrel of crude during the 
1980s, compared with the 1970s. 

The 1970s, in turn, saw annual addi- 
tions to oil reserves fall substantially 
below those achieved during the late 
1960s. Oil drilling and production costs 
rose at a record pace during the past 
decade. 

During 1966-70, total capital invest- 
ment in the oil industry averaged only 
2.2 billion rubles /year (about $2.4 bil- 
lion/year at the then-prevailing ex- 
change rate). By 1978 the figure was 
5.27 billion rubles ($7.6 billion) /year, 
and current outlays are believed to be 
close to 7 billion rubles ($11 billion)/ 
year. 



Whereas oil industry capital invest- 
ment claimed 9.2% of all Soviet indus- 
trial capital investment during 1966- 
70, it currently is estimated to be about 
13%. 

Costs also are up substantially in 
the Soviet gas industry, mainly because 
of high outlays for pipelines. But fur- 
ther impressive hikes in gas flow are 
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certain during the 1980s even if gas 
drilling gains are minimized. 

Reserves required to keep gas pro- 
duction soaring already have been 
found. The huge average yield of gas 
wells presently being placed on pro- 
duction in western Siberia and Cen- 
tral Asia indicates that little or no 
increase will be necessary in the less 
than 3 'million ft/year of development 
wells and slightly more than 1 mil- 
lion ft/year of exploratory hole being 
drilled by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of 
the Gas Industry. ■ 

Only 1,030 development wells were 
completed in Soviet gas fields from 
1976 through 1978. Another 360 wells 
were scheduled to go on production in 
1979, when production vaulted nearly 
1,23 trillion cu ft. 

Current drilling program. Total So- 
viet drilling for oil and gas this year, 
including exploration work conducted 
by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Geology, 
is projected at about 24 million m (78.7 
million ft) but probably will fall short 


(OGJ, July 28, p. 155). 

Development drilling for oil in the 
U.S.S.R. as a whole rose from 28.77 
million ft in 1975 to 37.98 million in 
1978. This year’s target is 56.3 mil- 
lion ft. 

Drilling by the U.S.S.R. Ministry 
of the Oil Industry, including explom- 
tory hole, climbed from 29.53 million 
ft in 1970 to 38.39 million in 1975 and 
44.94 million in 1978. Goal for 1980 is 
64.96 million ft (see chart). 

It’s estimated that the U.S.S.R. 
Ministry: of Geology during the late 
1970s drilled about 3 million m (9.84 
million ft)/year in search of oil and 
gas. 

By 1985. the U.S.S.R. hopes to be 
drilling 120-130 million ft/year of hole, 
with much of the hike resulting from 
development of many relatively small 
oil fields in western Siberia’s Tyumen 
and Tomsk provinces. Western Si- 
beria is the key to Soviet oil industry 
success in drilling and production 
during the next Five Year Plan, as 


OIS#a00Olle4rly 150% during 1981-85, 
compared with 1976-80. 

The task will be very hard— al- 
though not impossible — if the Soviets 
continue to pour money, personnel, 
equipment, and supplies into western 
Siberia on the same crash basis of 
the past 3 years. 

Western Siberia production. West- 
ern Siberia probably will produce 
more than 6.3 million b/d of crude 
and condensate in 1980. That’s up i 
from 5.66 million b/d in 1979. 

Tyumen Province accounts for more 
than 96% of western Siberia’s oil pro- 
duction and about the same percent- 
age of the area’s drilling. 

Gary Marchuk, vice-chairman of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, de- 
clared recently that plans call for 
western and eastern Siberia oil pro- ' 
duction to increase until 2000, The 
statement appears wildly optimistic. 

Western Siberia oil flow has risen 
far above the 5.2 million b/d that 
western observers predicted would be 
peak output in the areal. This, how- 
ever, was achieved by pushing pro- 
duction in some giant fields, such as 
Samotlor, above levels of maximum 
efficiency. 

Prospects are that western Siberia 
oil flow will crest by 1935 even if drill- 
ing goals are attained. 

Eastern Siberia has practically no 
commercial crude production, and , 
little is in prospect'through 1990. | 

Some bottlenecks. Vladimir Dolgikh, 
the U.S.S.R. Communist party’s sec- 
retary for heavy industry, said in an 
article published early this year that 
oil production plans for western Si- 
beria are unrealistic without major | 
improvements in technology and pro* | 
ductivity. ] 

He added that wth existing tech- ; 
nology operated at current rates, pro- | 
duction goals can only be achieved ! 
by increasing the number of drilling | 
personnel by hundreds of thousands. 

While Dolgikh cited labor shortages j 
as the main bottleneck in western | 
Siberia, the U.S. Central Intelligence . 
j Agency believes insufficient rigs for 
y exploratory and development drilling I 
are the major constraint on raising 
the area’s oil production. ! 

Moscow hasn’t recently revealed i 
how many operating rigs are availa- ; 
ble in western Siberia or in the entire ; 
Soviet Union. But the latter figure ; 
probably is more than 2,500. | 

CIA estimated the number of oper- 
ating Soviet rigs in 1975 at 1,800, up 
only 40 from 1970. Other ndn-Commu- 
nist observers believed the U.S.S.R. 
had more than 3,500 rigs of all types 
in working or nonworking condition 


if target. 
By comj 
s estima 


it has been throughout the 1970s. -a 1070= 

isnwq'T'nTrPiB 



• production 

when 520 units were turned out. Offi- drilled 29.53 million ft of hole, 9.29 An increasing number of Soviet 

cial figures put the number of rigs million ft, or 31.5%, was exploratory. economists and geologists now con- 

manufactured for "development and By 1975 only 8.97 million ft— 23.4% cede that CIA’s gloomy prediction 

deep e.\ploratory driUing" at 480 in of the total of 38.39 million ft— was concerning the U.S.S.R.’s near-term 

^ 1970, 544 in 1975, 511 in 1976, 503 in exploratory. ■ _ ■ crude output may have some validity. 

1977, and 505 in 1973. This trend is continuing. The oil Contrary to continued optimistic 

The same source also reported that ministry’s 1980 plan calls for" about statements by government officials, 

production of turbodrill sections in- 8.66 million ft of exploratory drilling, these authorities admit that the So- 

creased only slightly— from 8,439 in or 13.3% of the 64.96 million ft of viet oil industry faces serious — ^possi- 

1965 to, 9,780 in 1975, 9,354 in 1976, . total hole. bly insurmountable— problems in 

9,700 in 1977, and 9,016 in 1978. According to CIA, the Soviet Union maintaining 1980 flow during 1981-85. 

Production of electric drills fell has large potential oil reserves, but A. P. Krylov, chairman of the 

from 220 in 1965 to 97 in 1975, 108 most of them are relatively inaccessi- U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences’ scien- 

in 1976, 96 in 1977, and 81 in 1978. ble or in complex, difficult geological tific council for oil field development. 

Western Siberia drillmg. Oil minis- formations. Promising areas include said that, 'according to preliminary 

by data spotlight the leading role the Barents and Kara seas (where data, “Soviet petroleum output will 

western Siberia has taken in Soviet drilling hasn’t started), deep Caspian peak in a comparatively short time 

drilling. Sea waters (largely beyond the reach and then begin to fall if the present j 

In 1970, the Soviet oil ministry of the U.S.S.R.’s few mobile rigs), annual rate of increase in the num- 

drilled only 1 million m (3.28 million . eastern Siberia, and the deep onshore ber of new producing wells and the 

ft) of hole in the western Siberia Caspian depression. current rise in depletion rate remains 

^8sin. “None of these areas has been ex-_ unchanged. 

The figure rose to 2.8 million m (9.19 plored intensively.’’ CIA observes. ' “We can alter this trend of events 

million ft) in 1975 and 5 million m “Any oil finds will have little im- and achieve the planned volume of 

(16.4 million ft) in 1978. The minis- pact on oil production until the late oil production either by increasing 

try’s western Siberia drilling goals 19S0s or early 1990s at the earliest. the rate of growth in the number of 

were 7.5 million m (24.61 million ft) “In the short run, reserves in- ex- new development wells (which would 

in 1979 and 10 million m (32.81 mil- isting producing areas must be relied require additional capital expenditures 

lion ft) this year. on. and use of pipe) or change over to | 

By contrast, total oil ministry drill- "F. K. Salmanov, chief of the Main technologically and economically 

ing in all other regions of the U.S.S.R. Tyumen Province Geological Admin- sound systems of exploitation which 

moved up grudgingly from 8 million istration, decried the cutback jn west- would result in lowering well density 

m (26.25 million ft) in 1970 to a ern Siberia exploratory drilling dur- and reducing the depletion rate (a | 

^ planned 9.8 million m (32.15 million ing the late 1960s and early 1970s be- course that wouldn’t involve addition- ^ 

ft) this year. cause it lowered the rate of oil dis- al capital outlays). 

In 1970, western Siberia represented coveries needed for future growth.” "Proponents of high well density to I 

slightly more than 11% of the oil The intelligence agency says the . obtain the greatest possible oil re- 
ministry’s drilling. This year’s plan problem of reduced exploratory drill- covery ratio consider it necessary to 

called for the ministry’s drilling in ing is intensified by the imbalance use the same density in drilling an 

the region! to reach 50.5% of the na- between drilling to confirm reserves entire field rather than employ wider 

tional total. in existing fields and wildcat drilling spacing in suitable sectors of the 

By far the biggest oil drilling gains to locate new fields. The Soviet incen- field. This leads to drilling of many 

in western Siberia have been made tive . bonus system encourages the in- wells which have no effect on increas- 

in development footage. dustry to concentrate on more profit- ing the recovery ratio and only serve 

In 1975, this area drilled 8.97 mil- able confirmation drilling. to reduce oil production efficiency and ■ 

lion ft of oil development hole— 31.2% CIA said, “Exploration also is slow overall development, 

of the nation’s total. The figure rose ' hampered by inadequate geophysical “Despite all the technological and 

to 16.55 million ft (43.6% of the total) and drilling equipment. economic arguments against this 

in 1978 and is tai]geted at 31.43 mil- “The average depth of exploratory practice, it’s clear that well densities 

lion ft (55.8%) this year; drilling increased from 2,540 m (8,333 are still being increased above all 

However, western Siberia’s 1979 ft) in. 1970 to 2,774 m. (9,101 ft) in sensible limits.” 

development drilling plan was only 1976.- An average of 3,180 m (10.433 . Krylov concluded that unless prompt ^ 

fulfilled. And another shortfall ft) is anticipated for 1980. measures are taken to improve pres- 

is expected iii 1980. ' "At these greater depths, higher ent drilling and production practices, 

pie U.S.S.R. Ministry of Geology pressures are encountered, and drill- "we risk making serious mistakes 

drilled 2.5 million ft of exploratory ing speeds are reduced. Moreover, that will require much time, money, 

hole in western Siberia’s Tyumen as the largest, most. easily accessible, and labor to correct.” 

Prwince in 1979. That was. only 70% and geologically simple structures More exploration urged. Vladimir 

of its target of 3.56 million ft. are found, an Increasing share of re- Filanovsky, head of the U.S.S.R. state 

Production outlook. CIA continues maining reserves lies in smaller, planning committee’s oil and gas in- : 

to doubt that the U.S.S.R.’s drilling more complex stratigraphic traps dustry section, says it is clear that ; 

prograrn has been adequate to keep which are more difficult to locate. immediate "forced tempo” expan- 

nationwide oil production on the up- “In mid-1977, the Soviets admitted sion of oil exploration in western Si- ; 

( swing beyond this year. It notes that that the search for stratigraphic traps beria is urgently required to prevent 

the volume of exploratory drilling has in western Siberia was proceeding .the government-recommended ratio : 

stagnated since 19«, the wildcat sue- blindly because of inadequate explora- of production to proved reserves from ; 

cess rate has declined, and emphasis tion equipment. The lack of sophist!- being exceeded. He noted that wildcat i 

has been placed on developqient drill- ' cated seismic equipment and digital drilling in western Siberia, which pro- i 

mg to meet 206^TOn^2?‘«tl>I?rRBP9e-OiqK»»R000100«l«M(^ than half of the U.S..S.R.’s i 

coNTiutrau 
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SOVIET RIG operates in tundra area of western Siberia’s northern Tyumen Province, where 
officials are seeking to improve drilling equipment. 


Soviets seeking to 
improve design 
of Arctic area rigs 

THE SOVIET Union is offering 
awards for design and introduction 
of the best ways to improve opera- 
ting and working conditions at drill- 
ing rigs used in Arctic conditions. 

First prize is 7,000 rubles 
($11,000) plus the privilege of buy- 
ing a car without placing one's 
name on the usual long waiting list. 
Second and third prizes are 3,000 
rubles ($4,710) and 1,000 rubles 
($1,570). 

Contest rules set forth by the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic’s Ministry of Geology call 
for application of the proposed tech- 
nical advancements to Uralmash- 
3D, 125-BD, and BU-75-80 rigs used 
in deep drilling at temperatures as 
low as —55“ C. (—67“ F,), Such 
frigid readings occur during the 
winter in northern sectors of wes- 
tern Siberia. 

Submitted proposals must meet 
existing safety regulations and pro- 
vide a high level of labor mechan- 
ization. In addition, they must in- 
clude provision for: 

• “A rational method of enclos- 


ing the derrick, its foundation, and 
adjacent structures. 

• “Delivery of heat to working 
areas inside the derrick, adjacent 
structures, and space under the rig 
floor, including the blowout preven- 
tion equipment. 

• “Improved conditions for oper- 
ating the hoisting system. 

• “Heating water and lubricants 
before starting the diesels. 

• “Melting the ice beneath the 


rig’s foundation. 

• “Fast removal (melting) of 
ice on threaded connections and in- 
side drillpipe during round-trip op- 
erations. 

“Standardized assembly meth- 
ods with maximum mechaniza- 
1 tion." 

Special attention must be given 
to reducing costs and labor in- 
j volved in providing heat for the 
1 rigs. 


oil, continues to lag and that radical 
improvements must be achieved with- 
in 2 years, 

“During recent years the material 
and technical base for western Siber- 
ia geological exploration has devel- 
oped unsatisfactorily. Good repair 
facilities, supply bases, and garages 
for equipment, haven’t been provided. 

“But the problem of increasing west- 
ern Siberia exploration work can’t be 
solved solely by adding to material 
resources. Geologists in Tyumen and 
Tomsk provinces must also make a 
greater effort to improve economic 
and technical indices with respect to 
drilling.” 

Filanovsky cited statistics provided 
by the Main Tyumen Geological Ad- 
ministration showing that annual foot- 
age per exploratory drilling rig fell 
from 12,319 ft in 1975 to 10,846 ft in 
1978. 

Labor productivity in drilling 
dropped more than 16% during that 
period- 

Time required to drill and com- 
plete the average well rose to 216.5 
days from A|£|pBrata^ For Release 

Average production per new west- 


ern Siberia oil well slumped from 
1,183 b/d in 1975 to 661 b/d in 1978 
and is expected to be only 519 b/d 
•in 1980. This contributed to a reduc- 
tion in average yield of all Soviet 
wells from 427 b/d in 1975 to 353 b/d 
in 1978 and a projected 328.5 b/d in 
1980. 

Filanovsky said the government’s 
program for developing new western 
Siberia fields during 1976-80 isn’t be- 
ing fulfilled- . 

“Main reason is the lack of infra- 
structure. Drilling goals can’t be ful- 
filled if approach roads aren’t built, 
power lines strung, and production 
bases established.” 

Slower production growth. A. Lalay- 
ants, deputy chairman of the state 
planning committee, asserts flatly 
that the rate of oil production growth 
in western Siberia will be lower in 
1981-85 than during 1976-80 despite 
big gains in exploratory and develop- 
ment drilling. 

He points out that the approximate- 
ly 60 new, relatively small western 


geological characteristics” and lower i 
per-well production than fields de- ' 
veloped during the 1970s, | 

Lalayants says, “During 1976^0, | 
average output from new western Si- 1 
beria wells has. been about 93 metric 
tons (679 bbl)/day. But productivity ; 
of such wells during 1981-85 will be ! 
only 38 tons (277 bbl)/day.” ' 

.Even to maintain a smaller produc- j 
tion growth rate, it will be necessary ; 
for western Siberia to increase de-| 
velopment drilling for oil from an ; 
average of 18.8 million ft/year in 1976 - 1 
80 to 49.6 million ft/year in 1981-85, ; 
Lalayants says. The area’s explora- i 
tory drilling for oil will have to leap i 
from an average of 3.2 million ft/ ; 
year to 8.2 million ft/year. 

“To achieve these gains in drilling i 
volume we must make significant im- ; 
provements in the quality of our rock ; 
bits. We must also improve the drill- i 
ing rigs themselves and me&iods em- 1 
ployed in moving them. i 

“Plans call for increasing the aver- j 
age productivity of drilling brigades ; 
by almost 60% by the end of 1985. i 


Siberia oil fields that will be placed 
2OO1<07S«2fhxinCBA4OT®8w»1f37««®fri 001 3900 W two men will then be 

Plan will have “significantly worse doing the work now requiring three/ 
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By Robert Furl’ow 

Associate JYcm ' - 

WASHINGTON — The CIA, renew- 
ing the annual controversy over U*S* 
and. Soviet military spending, says 
the dollar value of Soviet, defense 
investment still far surpasses Ameri- 
can outlays:- - w. ' 

The agency’s report, presented to a. 
House Intelligence subcommittee 
Wednesday, was attacked yesterday 
by Sen: William Proxmire (D-Wis;).a3 
’’^gross exaggeration of the military, 
spending levels of the Soviet Union/’ 

Critics annually complain that the 
CIA’s estimates are too high or loo 
low or simply not relevant.. . 

, And even the official -who present-' 
ed the.report — Robert Huffstutler, 
The CIA’s director; of strategic re- 
search;--^:told the House panel, that 
“dollar valuations still' measure in- 
put rather than output and should 
not:be used as a.measure of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of U.S.. and Soviet; 
forces”;\ .. . .v; 

But. his * disclaimer apparently 
wasn’t enoughf for Proxmire. who 
said.lhe CIA’s. comparison “may well 
bei.the underlying basis for -having 
turned: the Congress and the country 
around and persuaded us to waste 
literally billions on military spend- 
ing on the mistaken a^umption-.that;: 
. .the.; Soviet Union spends mpre., 
and? in /the. process tbuilds a more ! 
^powerful, military:^ force?-vthan the ' 
'United !]. . 

. ;,HuffstiJdler,'^id:^he^S^ 
spent th^iequivalenr of 'about $16 
Kjtirfdri- - ilrr^'-'U;Sr- dollars ?on' military 
cquipment;;wages and developm^ 
last'^yeari/or’ about 50 percent, more 



r' 

■ j^Bm:Pr6xjniresaia'’stlch a conipari-' 
^lui-^xaggeVated yiSoviet.; strengffi 
^apseiJac^-.df, efficiency prevents 
tji^&vders frqft' dbing^as much with' 

iZ— tL ' -.1 TT_ - ^ . 


-The Soviets ':keep their military; 
.^ending; secret. To reach its esti--’ 
mates, the CIA tries to learn what- 
weapons they^’- are" building, what 
Missiles theyi are. developing and ,, 
how many. soldiers, they are paying, 
t^en decides how much it would cost 
l!f|^do the same things in. the United . 
States. . 

^Several critickVof /the estimates; i 
^tifying at the subcommittee hear- 
ing,* took the opposite position from_V 
I^oxmire..,sayiQg; that the likelihood/ 
ttrat; the Soviets -successfully hide ' 

; some military development probably , 
leads to’ low' estimates i..for Soviet . 
spending and results/- 
Huffstutler acknowledged that the 
i esiimates vvere “subject to errors and 
I limitation^!’’ But he also said the CIA 
j was confident that it was close to 
reality in. estimates that the Soviets 
hayebeen'increasing military spend- 
ing; at a rate of about 3 percent a year 
in 'dollar value and about. 4 percent 
or ;5; percent, a. year in rubles in re- 
cehfyears: 

H^ said those: estimates remained- 
useful as measures of “the Soviets’, 
overall commitment to their military 
and'of the priorities that they attach 
to individual defense programs/' 
ilS. military- spending went down 
after the Vietnam War but has re- 
bounded, in recent years and could 
rise/"as' much as 16 percent in fiscal 
19Sb;v not discounting ' for inflatioh 
aniV'depending; on the final figure 
Congress accepts. • ■ . ■ : / . 

Huffstutler said about half the esti- 
mated Soviet defense spending since 
1965' had. been .for . weapons, equip- ^ 
ment and buildings, nearly_one-third 
has'been for operating. costs, .and a 
smaller but growing percentage has 
beei^for research and weapons de- 
velopment. 

For the future,. .he said;, “the cur- 
reriuand projected' decline in Soviet 
economic, /growth; raises ' questions 
about the USSR’s. ability to continue 
increasing defense spending/* ;; 

But he ^concluded, '“Whatever 
choices! they make with regard to 
defense spending, we think it highly 
unlikely 'that, even in the longer 
term, economic difficulties will force- 
a reversal of the Soviet leaders’ long- 
standing l policy of continuing rto 
improve their milijtary capabilities.”.. 
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Big Soviet 


CIA Says Russian^ Spend 
50 Percent Mojn^iThan ^ 

The dollar value.of ,^viet military spending 
continues to outstrip that of the United States, a 
CIA official told.Congre^ yesterday. But he cau- 
tioned against reading tpo much into such com* 

' psirisoiiSo , -i' . ^ * 

, Robert Huf^tutTer; the strate-; 

gic research;, said^th'e y dollars of 

Soviet inUitary siiending was about $165 billion 
last yeSr— abbut/SO^^p above that of the 

' .UnitedState5.for comparable expenses* 

. ; And. he sbid Soviet to stick to 

. a>ibngstanding pbUcy qf.c improve; 

their, military, capabilities” in the future, despite 
, declines in .the, ^yiet Union^s overall economic' 
'grbwthX‘''"'v ■■ ■ ' ■■ 

But he. added^‘;pbllar valuations still measure 
ihput'rather. than, output and should not be used 
as a measure of the relative, of U.S* 

and’Sovietforces^^vIV^n- 
^ He and other witnesses at a House intelligence 
subcommittee, hearing saidibig expenditures 
don't necessarily lead, to significant results. And 
they also noted a.; continuing.' controversy over 
the idea of putting a! dollar value; on Soviet spend- 
ing "since the Soviets don't use dollars and don't 
publicize their military plans. : 

Toreach .its 'estimatesi the ClA tries to learn, 
among other things; what weapons the Soviet 
Union, is. building.vwhat planes it is developing, 
what wages it is. paying! its soldiers — then de- 




cides how much St would cost to do those same 
things in the United States. ; ^ ■ 

Several critics qt the estimates, testifying at the 
hearing, said such a comparison — coupled with 
the likelihood that the Soviets successfully hide 
some military development — leads inevitably to 
. low estimates for Soviet spending. . 

Huffstutler granted the possibility of relatively - 
small errors, but ^aid the estimates are useful as a 

- . ‘‘measure of the Soviets' overall commitment to- 
' : jtheir military and of the priorities that they at* ; 
-! tach to individual defense pi;ogramsl’^ 

-Kw Particularly useful in keeping track of spend- 

- . ing: trends, he said, is the C^'s estimate of Soviet 
S'^spending in terms of rubles^; > 

•: :That spendingihas risen^an . average of 4 per- ^ 
';^.cent to 5 perceilt a year .^ince, 1965 and will 
probably reach 6X billion |o . 66 ^biUion-m^ in 

^;.1980,hesaid.. ^ 7— V ^ 

. V U.S. military spending decreasbd’afterthe Viet-^ 
‘.\ nam War but has;risen,agafin' in-recent year's and:- 
:%ould rise as-much as 16 pj^rcentiri fiscal 1981- — 
'7 not discounting.for inflation— dependin^^ on the 
final figure Congress :: 

> Huffstutler said about half the:^estim’aied Soviet 

- defense spending since 1^65 has been for weap-- 

: ons, equipment and buildings, -almost one-third ' 
; has been for-operating qbsts.and.a smaller but. 
growing percentage- has ibeeh for ^research and . 
.weapons development, 

XSAis for the future, he's^d tb and 

projected declinelinr-Soiviet economic growth :: 
raises questions: about the ;USSR's abUity to con- -. 
tinue increasing defense^pend^ 5 
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-’ 7 By George C. Wilsorr ' . ^ 


>^4 ^ W«hiB<rtonPdrt3t»ff Writer ■’ 

. The CIA yesterday predicted that the Soviet Un- 
t ion will keep increasing its'^defense budget 5 per- 
-cent a year; the same percentage. Congress approved 

* for the XJnited States this year. 3:: ’ ? 7- v 

^ l - The agency,- at a hearingr before a House lutelli-- 
I gence subcominitteev did say. it^ is possible that So-. 

“ Viet military spending will slow down because of de- 
I clining overall economic growth, ^ , 

“The current and projected decline in Soviet eco- 
rnomic growth, raises questions'" about' the IXS-S.R/s 
^ability to continue increasing defense spending,’^ 

> Robert; Huffstutler,' director of’ CIA ^ strategic re* 
^search, told the subcommittee. /W- : 

While foreseeing little, slowdown ^T^bef ore 1985; 
^Huffstutler added, “In the longer term/ growing ec6*“ | 
- nomic.. difficulties -may: push the Soviet leaders to 
^reexamine their plans with' a' view to-reducing the 
►growth of def ense. spending ” . . 

^ ^ .Two- possible, economies would be to reduce; the 
►.production rates^. of some. weapons and agree to arms 
tcontrol-r agreements providing direct /savings, the 
*^CI A sp^ialist^ ^ / , . . 

* VH® cautioned, however, that 'Ve think; it highly 

►unlikely" that the Soviet leaders will^reduce mili- 
Itary spending to the point that it reverses “long- 
"s^fcanding policy of.' continuing to improve their mili- 
tary capabilities."*/ V ’ ; 

j:|_He said.- Soviet :^.defense spending, after allowing' 
tor. inflation,? has ^^own “an average of 4 to 5 per- 
-cent a year/ since -at least 1965” In contrast to this 
^steady grpwth,. TJ-S. defense spendmg,_has been, up 
'and down in' that" same period, with the Vietnam ; 
Avar pushing^the totals. up during the late 1960s. 
^?--Who has./beeii responsible, forjthe: decline, in JJ.S, ? 
rmillt^y spending "since^ Vietnam is a - hot issue' in - 
rthe presidential campaigh,-iwith Dembcrats = and Re-\; 
^ublfcans Waning ; eachiOth^; 55 ;^-^ .. 


A:related issue is whether the CIA-has been pro- 
viding accurate comparisons of U.S. and Soviet mili- 
'taiy spending, a topic Chairman Les Aspin CDAVis,) 
said the subcommittee would que5Uoa. .the agency 
about in closed session. ^ .' 

"//The CIA provoked a flap in 1976 by announcing 
/.that- it was nearly doubling its estimates ot how 
a- slice" of the Soviet gross national product 
/was going for defense. Instead of the old 6 to 8 
percent estimates, the CIA . said, the new ..estimate ^ 
was between 11 and 13 percent,' -I 

- However; in 1973 the CIA attributed much of the 1 
increase to the fact that the Soviets were getting j 
less^ bang for the buck because “Soviet defense 
industries^ are. far- less efficient than formerly be- 
lieved.”:. ^ ^ . 

• /.Yesterday the agency stucl 5 ??with: its- 11 to 13 
percent of GNP for the 1965 through: 1978 period, 
but.raised the estimate to between 12 and 14 percent 
for/.1979 because the . Soviet economy sagged that 


■ year. ... , . v^:yvi-‘T -.h' 

■ The estimated annual growth rate, after allowing 
for inflation, in the Soviet defense budget was 
^estimated at between 4 and 5 percent .in rubles. 

The CIA estimates how much it 'would cost the 
United States and the Soviet Union to duplicate 
each 'Other's military establishment, with one com- 
parison expressed in rubles and another in dollars. 
/'The CIA’s cumulative estimates in 'dollars from 
1970 through 1979 were $1,135 trillion for the' United- 
States and $1,460 trillion for the Soviet Union, a dif-. 
ference of about 30 percent. In 1970 alone, the CIA 
estimated, the Soviet Union- spent $165-: billion on it^ 
military,, about - 50 percent '/more than/U.Sl expendi-- : 
tures. J Jr 


7Aspih saiidtiririg a break in the b earing Ih a tvCI’A " 
dollar comparisons are distorted because the agency^, 
puts Soviet soldiers on U.S.. salaries,. ^ i 

.-Under that kind ,of figuring; .'Aspih said, Hhe , Chi- 
nese wxjul d b e ' sp en di n g ■ iis ' into' ' obli vi 6.h”. if th eir 
.-huge ; army Was 'considered to be paid UlS. mili- 
tary salaries for making dollar comparisons.- . - 
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USSR to keep passing up 
US in arrns outlays — CIA 

i:#- Washington 

Despite growing economic prob- 
lems, the Soviet Union will continue to 
outspend the United States heavily on 
all major elements of defense, the CIA 
. forecast Wednesday, Robert . . _ 
Huffstutler,^the aQef>cy’s director of 
research^ told a panel of the House ■; . T 
Permanent Select Committee on Intel^ ; 
ligence that the estimated dollar value . ; 
of Soviet defense activities has ex- ., „i0:" 
- ceeded US outlays by a widening 
. margin since 1971, and by 1 979, theJ^;l,-> 
Soviet total was about $1 65 billion t-:: 
about 50 percent above US outlays, 
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l^iriithe Window. 

Over the last decade, while the 
United States -has^ been -reining in - 


spending, on new strategic weapons 
systems,, the Soviet Union hii^ been ex- 
pending huge sums to enlarge and to 
modernize its missile arsenal".: Having 
achieved parity -in' strategic forces in 
the late T970S, ifwas'inevitable that 
the Soviet Union would eventually 
reach a position of- superiority if we , 
failed to boost spendmg substantially. - 
The Russians are how opening that so- ; 
called "window" Sj'btv'r-opportunily,'- 
meaning the period" when, they are in; 
an excellentposition to use their stra-, 
tegic superiority ■.to. try ''to intimidate 
the UJ3. andother^hon-Communist na-r 
tions. '.-j:, 

Defense Secretary Harold Brown 
said Wednesday that the potential of 
the Soviet Union to destroy many or 
most of our land-based intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles "has been real- 
ized or close to iti-jOnly seven months 
befoio,: Mr.:Brown^said:rthat it-would 
take the Russiahsy^Ekyearv pr'two” 
achieve that capability/The Russians, 

■ it would appear, have i^ain caught 
bur intelligence^ analysts: bff' guard.. - 

Congressional lidadh^ters i ^viri 
Jtually gutted bur" intelh'gence 'agen- 
cies, notably the CIA, in , tte 19703 ..hr 


Tn the 1970s, U.S. intelligence failed 
to predict accurately, the size and 
speed: of the Soviet missile buildup 1 
and. thus, to foresee the time when the 
Russians would achieve strategic par- 
ity. .Mr; Brown’s latest pronouncement 
suggests; a further failure:7:r.rr.; .. ' ' "' i 
: It can be said on behalf of the intel- 
ligence. professionals that even when, 
their estimates are accurate ; they do 
not always control policy..: Political;: 
‘'leaders.factor in other considerations 
. — budget'.;Constraints, their efforts- to: 
win. approval for a SALT treaty,;-their; 
.owii: ..concepts; ;of , the nature of ..the 
"risksy - Interpretation'- of ;■ intelligence 
ydata-becomes, at the end,, a political: 
task. in. the. very broadest sense; . If, 
there is a miscalculation, the political 
leadership must be held ultimately re- 
sponsible.' ■ 

But that does not mean that ' accur- 
ate intelligence gathering is not vital , 
to the process. We can hardly develop; 
a ■piudentr defense policy if we .don’t, 
know for, sure what the, Russians .are, 
dbing^ We cannot budget wisely :Tor; 
new -w.eapons development . and prb;^: 
ciirement. We cannoL ' or should no^;; 
negotiate arms limitation treaties; 

'':'^ Good intelligence- assessnient' lies 
at the heart of our defense policy: The 


:their quest to "expose” alleged abuses latest revelations show, that we still 

-which in theJendrdidn’t amount-to ; are making the old mstakes. 

very much. While that process 

ened severely our ability to gather it,cM t_do, ttie 
formation and tb-s^t covei'tiy-abrb^;;’^r^ administration should, be addressing 
it also helped vcreat^^mi^bbscure-^^bu^ agency’s shortcomings, : parti^y-; 

equally grave weakness-hamely?thefiTaxly :the;problein of_ accurately ^ 

inadequacy of our.intemgehc.f.>s,se^ sessing^, fte Sovietj Union s,_ imh^^^^ 

ment strength.., 
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^ ' - V : By Ted SKackley^^ 

‘ J i -r-’G*r “r- A'- i'-i' VA..-;' . '•• - , _ ^ -_r V T 

• WASHINGTON—AmericanV I especially friendly, and made 
traditic^Uy . have, thought us vulnerable to the chs aster . 

naU6hii^3ecurit3r^ almost 3 sudden cutoff- would in^ 

clusively in military and politi- ; 7/. ^ ^ 1 . . 

cal^terms; ITie 1973 Arab oD.7 - At the moment prospects are - 
boycott Jdramatically warned : - : .even more ominous,: We are 
us that such a limited concept ^bl^ obtain as much foreign . _ 
was outmoded.^- / ?;kv:yA ■. ns we do only because Saudi /. 

Arabia currently produces 9,5 


million barrels daily,- 
Because the Saudis ‘ .fully:-;. 

• ^ comprehend that the security ■ 
\of the United States and' the 


Some in government, partic- 
ularlyj the Central Intelligence X' r 
Agenor',; he eded this warmn^^: 
and r^oghized that national "^, 
security depends upon economT77?:\ r 
ic. considerations as weU as so heayily depends upon 

weaponiy^.-iMnpower and aK^i?^ they are maintaining 

Uances,:^^;^-^ - ' y- ^ 7 this high production - rate to 

They:.apprecialted, for exain-^ time. But they have 

ple,:tl^t our agricultural abiH-:5v-L;7 pnvatel^ told us they , cannot 
ty ,to7 produce bountiful sur^ -X 
pluses constitutes a significant ' 
source of naUonal power/ - / 

While, ^sily sustaining our v 
own population, we can pro- ./ 
mote common interests and ■ ' 
mutually beneficial relations 
with other nations through the 

export of grain and foodstuffs, - . -t . . 

The- /Soviet^ Union - can dpi/: time, ' ^ .y /: 

- neither///’?/^ ^ a policyrtiakers, • 
OuT: ag^cultural advantage those in the Environ- . 
will increase in importance as , mental Protection Agency and 
the earth’s multiplying; popu-'^7^.. Department of Energy, ;■ 
lation increases demand, - * ; ^ dawdle over the 7- 

/ Conversel y; CIA an alysts ^ problem as if it merely in- 
saw in our dependence upon :‘/7 v luxury 

foreign petroleum a significant. . ^3n a transcendent is-; ‘ 

national weakness. Huge trade -y 7.7/ security. 
deficits^ caused by this depen- V; Congress recently took 

dence have hurt the economy expensive step by 

and thereby diminished our po- 77 :::^^ authorizing the Synthetic Fuels^?. 

. Uticaltinfluence .in -the world which, at a cost of 

and our capacity to maintain Wiyon, eventually r. may. 

suf f icientt^military^ estah-^X^^*! 5(30,000 - barrels a 

, Worse,.4^ey necessity of iin-^ 
porting more than 8 million" 


: ' continue this ^ ley^l of. : prod- 
uction indefinitely, because 
' they must conserve ,^me of 
/.their resources for the future.. 

: > The evidence is conspicuous 
I - and unmistakable. Unless we^ 
■ -act swiftly and . resolutely to 
develop our own - energy 
:T;7f.7 sources, catastrophe can befall 


barrels of oil daily has made us 
hostage ; to ■ foreign govem- 
.ments, some^fragilfr,: others nptl 


. . day-A 

roughly four percent of our dai-; 
vv However,/.we ^have 


no yna-' 


'“-/Vtional; program to exploit 
geothermal /sou rcS ' wh ich : 

i :^er^ 7at . 


much lower cost, even though 
/ the necessary technology is 
almost perfected. ; . . 

And incredible bureaucratic 
. ' lassitude and myopia is preven- 

- ting us from tapping probably 
; the richest oil reserves of all— 

those lying within'; relatively : 
V easy reach off our own shores.: 

The Canadian government, 

: alert' to the riches in coastal 
waters,, has formed . an. en- 

- lightened partnership with 
^ ^ private Canadian enteiprise to 

explore the Beaufort Sea in the 
/ A Arctic. The U.. S. government 
: ; could do the same. It has not: 
77 ;: Today we could,: at the min-' 

■ imum,. be deriving 60,000 bar- . 
; rels daily from, the Santa 
■. Barbara channel off California 
' where Exxon found oil in July ’ 
< 1969. : We are getting exactly 
: 7 nothing. ‘ 7 . v/._^; 7:. 

Exxon wells in the channel - 
- remain capped for a variety of : 
•/.reasons, not the least of which 
I was a/ jurisdictional- battle be-" 

"^’tween the Environmental Pro 7 

^/tection Agency and Exxon over 7. 
; Which. federal agency has con-: 

. trol over offshore air pollution.; ^ 
j" ■ Geologists have discerned ’ 

' exciting indications that stag- 
, gering amounts of oil might be 
: found: just off Florida’s, west 
coast in the Gulf .of - Mexico, J 
I The amount of these reserves 
■ has not been _definitively..and J 
/ scientifically determined. But 
they might, be..vast , enough to 
7 satisfy all our petroleum needs 
many years//; 7; ~ 

7::;7 Sha chi e y7-’’ a bq rear-, in- = 
teiligen ce officer; 7 retired 
■from the CM last ybar as an’ 
;^associate ' director - of '-the 


;A^agency. 
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By Arthur Miicy €o:xt 

I N 1976, the-CIA made what appeared to be an 
astounding discovery about Soviet defense out» 
lays* News outlets throughout the country head- ^ 
lined the story, '‘CIA Doubles Estimate of Soviet ; 

’ Defense Spending/" The media were very poorly 
briefed. Nobody at CL^ thought the Soviets had 
suddenly increased their defense spending by 100 
percent- But the impression was allowed to stand 
and has not been clarified. ^ 

i A recent study pubUsbed by the U.S. Air Force . 
and prepared by the U*S. Strategic Institute said: - 
''Estimates prepared by the Central Intelligence. :■ 
Agency, as well as by U.S. academic economists,., 
have been in error by as much as 100 percent. The 
CIA .estimates were;: accepted without question 
imtil 1976, when they were acknowledged to be 
grossly in error and doubled. Economists have not 
, yet recovered from the shock of that experience.’.*^’ 

. Former President Richard Nixon in , his new 
• bool^^The Real War’’ says: “In 1976 the CIA esti- 
mates of Russian military spending for 1970-197o; 
were doubled overnight, as errors were discovered: 
-and corrected . . - When the first concrete steps to- 
ward arms control were taken, American presi-' 
dents were being-supplied by the CIA with figui'es, 
pn Russian military spending that were only half 
of. what the agency later decided spending had: 
\been. Thanks, in part, to this intelligence blunder^ 
we will find ourselves looking down the nuclear;, 
barrel. in the midrl 980s.” 

Congress recently authorized the/ largest U.S* 

■ fiefense budget in history because most members' 
of Congress also have come to believe that the 
Soviets have doubled their defense spending dur- 

/ing the decade of the 19703, . - --- 

^ But the facts are very different. At no time has , 

: the Soviet defense budget been increased by more • 
than 3 percent a’year. • t 


i ‘\The CIA hasxah admittedly difficult jobjbsti- 
’ mAing what the Soviets spend* on defense befeuse ' 
-so much: is secret; The 'figure which the Sonets ^ 
publish in their, annual budget, doesn’t come; close , 
;to approximating Soviet defense totals. ThcCIA 
trijes to estimate the dollar cost of the Soviet mili- 
tary by determining what it would cost the United 
States to duplicate the Soviet defense esta^lish- 
: meht.’* This' is obviously subject to considerable 
error, because : there are such vast differences in 
; the costs oTUlSi- and Soviet defense program^ i 
; The most difference is m mlitarymanvi 

;|k>werl The Soviet^ have about 4.4 million military - 
^.pet^nhel compared to a U-S* R^e of 2.1 n^ion4| 


' V 



The CIA makes an estimate of the 
dollar cost of the 4:4 million Soviet 
- force multiplied by U.S.inilitary pay 
and allowance rates- This results in a 
: significant distortion because U.S* 
military personnel are volunteers 
with relatively high levels of pay and 
allowances. The Soviet forces, on the 
other hand, are drafted and paid 
about one-fifth the U.S. rate. 


When . this method of costing | 
Soviet defense began in the early 
19703, the CIA concluded that the 
Soviets were- spending between 6 
and 8 percent of their gross national 
■ product (GNP) for defense- At the 
time, the United States was expend- 
ing about the same percentage! of its 
GNP for defense. Today, the U.S* 
figure is closer to 5 percent* How- 
.ever, it is often forgotten that the 
U.S. has a GNP which is about dou- 
ble that of the Soviets* 


. During the period from 1973 to i 
1976, as CIA analysts refined their i 
jhethodology and obtained better in- 
telligence, they made an important | 
breakthrough. In costing Soviet de- 
fense production they had been 
‘ crediting the Soviets with efficiency 
which was close to that of the 
"United States. What they discovered" 
" was that Soviet defense production, 
in fact, was nob very efficient. Thus, 
the Soviet defense effort was absorb- 
: ing a greater share of the GNP than 

■ previously believed*; 

Here is what the published 1978 
XiA report said: “The new estimate 
’ of the share of defense in the Soviet 
r.=GNPJs almost Mce>s high as the 
'6’S percent previously estimated'* 
This does not mean that the impact 
of defense, programs on- the Soviet 
-economy has increased — only that 
,our appreciation of this impact has 
changed* It also implies that Soviet- 

■ defense industries are far less ‘effi-^ 
dent ' than . . formerly believedjl 
(Emphasis added:) . 


The CIA increased the percent of ] 
GNP from 6^3 to 11-13, but there ! 
had been no doubling of the rate of I 
actual Soviet defense spending-. 
There was merely an increase in 
CIA’s estimate of the share of: GH?- : 
expended for defense- What should ‘ 
have been cause for jubilation wa^s 
never, adequately explained to the 
^Congress and the public* Instead,^ 
for the past four years, a mispercep- 
tion that there has been- a great 
surge in Soviet defense sjiending 
has gone uncorrected* 

In fact, there have been no dra-- 
.matic; increases in Soviet defense- 
'spending during the entire decade. 
.Here is 'what the CIA paper pub- 
lished in January 1980 said for the 
1970-79 period: '^Estimated in con- 
stant dollars, Soviet defense, activi- 
ties increased at an average annual 
rate of -3 percent.” In other, words, 

. the -Soviets have indeed been in- 
creasing their defense budget, each 
year, at about the same rate as the 
United -States and most of 'its 
NATO partners.. The U.S- defense 
budget for next yeat calls for an in- 
crease, in real terms, of about 5 per- 
:,cent:.- -. 


"Fxom tho standpoint of weighing 
the essential defense burden of the 
United States and Russia, there are 
several factom that should be given 
much greater emphasis when the ex- 
,ecutive branch .* is .presenting . the 
facts to Congr ess* ., : 


,.The first i33the;*great difference 
between the defense » contribution 
made by the European allies of the 
United States and the Warsaw Pact 
allies of the SovietTTnion. In 1978, 
the European^ NATO, members ex- 
:pend^ §75 -billion for: defense and 
France, a"non-NATO ally, spent $16 
' billion ~ a total of $91 billion. The 
Warsaw Pact members, ‘Other than 
the U*S.SR., expended $23 billion, 
or^ one-fourth of the defense spend'' 
ing of our European allie.^ . . ^ 
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The West’s Military Superiority 

It Uaj* Edge In Nuclear Weapons,' Air And Sea Forces 


]• 1 Iff* 

F<»r 

Department sources a 

strong cose for the continuing military strength 
(if not superiority) of the U.S. anti : > military 
fillies, ■ . . , 

In the ayj?ss^ of nuclear weapons, military 

' spending, military lech* 

* nology, number' of men 

under arms, naval 
force;*, forces, for inter- 
vention, forces in Eu- 
rope and the overaU 
balance of world po'A>er,. 

; ; -the Soviet Union isjnfe- 

^ • nor to the alliance of 

powers opining it. Comparisons in these, areas 
may be briefly outlined to demonstrate Defense 
Secretary Brown's conclusion: 

**By most relevant measures, we rernain the 
military equal or superior to the Soviet Union.*' 
The Soviet Union is inferior tolls antagonists 
in numbers of nuclear weapons. -This is the 
crucial measure of nuclear ctrength and the U.Si 
and its allies will retain the advantage in .the 
future as plans- to produce more than 20,000 
nuclear weapons over the next decade are 
implemented. In 1080 the U:S. has 9.5CO strategic 
nuclear weapons, the Soviets have 6,000 and the 
U'S, allies (including Chiria) have about another 

},ooo . ' ■■■ ; . 

Other measures of slrateeic forces also favor 
the U:S. side: long-range bombers, submarine-’ 
launched nuclear weapons, overall accuracy and 
higher alert rates and readiness. The U.S_. is far 
.ahead of the Soviet Union in submarine warfare 
land anti-submarine forces. The U,S. is in a 
imuch better position to exploit the emerging 
jsiiuation in^ which fixed! land-based systems are 
becoming vulnerable and obsolete, " ^ 

Even utilizing the CIA’s questionable' m&tho^ 
dology Tor comparing military budgets (whi ^ 
a^umes that the Soviets pay as much as the 


r u,S. does- for soldiery and Wapons), combined 
NATO military spending has exceeded that of 
the Warsaw P^ct for many years. In 1979 NATO 
military spending was at least $215 billion, 
compared to $175 billion forfhe Warsaw Pact.. 

Including Chinese military spending with the 
Western allies gives a combined anti-Soviet 
military expenditure of $265 billion in 1979^ 

.U*S. military leaders testify to the continu- 


ing IJ.S. edge in the quanty anti etfectiveness 
of U.S. milftary technology. Secretary Brown 
says “our technology, on balance, continues 
to surpass theirs by a considerable margin.*' 

Edward R. Jayne, assistant director for 
NatiOJiai Security a no International Affairs of 
the Office of Management and Budget, in 
April 15iJ0 said: "I'm absolutely persuaded 
that not only do we have the technology edge, 
but that the edge is getting greater." 

Across the board, from automated control and 
computers to microelectronics and integrated 
circuits, telecommunications and propul- 
sion, the Defense Department has important 
advantages' over the Soviets. In precision-guided 
weapons, which Dr. William Perry, head of 
Pentagon research, has called "the most signifi- 
cant application of technology to modem war- 
fare since the development of radar." Perry 
states.that the U.S. has a "substantial lead." 

The’ Soviet Union, which has traditionally 
maintained a huge standing army, is neverthe- 
less outnumbered in military personnel by its 
opponents. The Warsaw Pact has a total of 
about 4.S million active duty military personnel.' 
NATO has 5.1 million and China has 4.4 million, 
for a total of 9.5 million anti-Soviet military 
personnel. U.S. and NATO military manpower is 
better trained and man for man can operate 
with more initiative and resourcefulness. 

The U.S* has nearly 500,000 troops at many 
military bases around the world while the Soviet 
Union has very few bases outside its borders, 
except for Eastern Europe. 

While the Soviets were able to Invade neigh- 
boring Afghanistan, Soviet forces for more 
distant military intervention "are minimal at 
present, according to Gen. David Jones, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Soviet 
naval infantry (marines) number some 12,009 
with minimal fire support compared to our 
lB5,000-man Marine Corps, Our amphibious lift 
of 65 ships is far superior to the Soviet "blue 
water” ships. American airlift assets are al.so 
greatly superior. And. of course, the U .S. ha.s its 
world-wide baS^^r*ccure and alliance system. 

For these reasons, among others, Gen. 
Jones recently emphasized U.S. ability to 
‘^devastate" a Soviet attack. on the Persian 
Gulf. . . 

With regard to forces in Europe, Secretary 
Brown recently stated that "in the central 



AntKSovi»( 

(U.s.,oth*f Soviet 
* HATO.CrrVi*/ 

lO.SCO 6.000 

M.Llify Sp«»nt'f.nc} (1579) 526S Si 75 

Porsu'ViAl S».5 fn’rf-*oo millujo 

Miijo/ Sufibce Sh'ps 445 255. 


r.egion of Europe, a rough numerical balance I 
exists between the immediately available ric:i-j 
nuclear forces of K.^TO (including Trance) and ! 
those of the Wan aw-Pact. " This contr adicts the ! 
widely held view that the Soviets could easily | 
.conquer Western Europe in a lightning blitz-; 
kreig. . ' . . ’ 

While in some cases the number of wea-.- . 
favors the Warsaw Pact, NATO exceeds 
V/arsaw Pact in miiiuiry per.sonnej in Eure*" 
about 1 million mer^. The quality of I 
weapons, including artillery, anti-tank wea^ . 
surface-to-air missiles, military helicopter-:- 
tactica) aircraft and air-launched missiles f^x- 
ceeds that of the Soviets. NATO's superrority^'n 
the quantity and quality of anti-tank weapons 
and advanced tactical aircraft perhaps more. 
.Ilian compensates for the pact's adWanlage-in 
number of tanks. 

A bottom line assessmeift of the balance oL 
world power reveals a substantial i.nferiorily on 
the part of the Soviet Union. An aggregation of 
important military and non-military factors 
demonstrates that the Mlance- of world power is 
strikingly to the advantage of the West and ihf 
allies. The Center for Defense Information, 
utilizing indexes^f power developed by former 
CIA official Ray Cline in his books, "World 
■Pdwiir rreiias,' nas calculated th.!S division of 
world power: 

Pro-West and China: 70 percent, 

Soviet Union and its clients: 20 percent. 

Other: 10 percent. ■ ■ ■ * 

Any such calculation must be apprO'Ximate but 
it is clear that the Soviets have not been 
successful in transforming their militaiT power 
into dominant world influence. 

The view from Moscow is far from eupl.ioric as j 
Soviet leaders examine the world around them i 
and the kinds of military comparisons outlined 
here. The Soviets are far from having over- 
whelming military power and undoubtedly face 
more severe national security problems than 
does the U.S. 


\ 
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The Rapublicaii Party has adopted a' platform 
plank on defense -which says,,."The scope, and magni' 
tude of the growth of Soviet military power threatens 
American interests at every level , . we will build 

toward a sustained defense expenditure sufficient to 
close the gap with the Soviets and ultimately, reach 
the position of military superiority that the American! 
people demand." -^.1. 7^;: A .7 a - : . 7; 

Richard Nixohdn his new hook, '.'The Re^al^War’ 
gives his . view of the origin of the defense spending 
''gap”: "In 1976 ;the GLA. estimates of Russian military 
spending for 1970-1975 were doubled overnight as er- 
rors were discovered and corrected . /_ ..When the first 
concrete steps toward arms control were taken Ameri- 
can presidents were being supplied by the CIA with 
.figures on . Russian 'military spending that were only 
half of what the agency later decided spending had 
been. Thanks, in part, to this intelligence blunder we 
will find ourselves looking down the nuclear barrel in 
the mid*19S0*s " - . V ]:.^7y C ■ a.: A', ; - ■ 

. But the CIA’s estima tes indicated ho spending gap . 
Nixon, the^ Republican Party and millions of other 
Americans are victims of a -fundamental misunder- 
standing of the facts.. Actually;, the USSR and its al 
lies still spend' significantly less for. defense than'doesi 
■ the United States and its allies. . 

Congress recently authorized the largest U S. de- 
fense budget in history because most members of Con- 
gress have;icome to -belieyev-thaf the.; Soviets had 
doubled their defense spending during the decade of 
the '70s.: -Throughout the .United, States there is a 
broad view that the- Soviets have, made a dramatic in- 
crease in., thefc defense iprogr^s.... But the .facts are 






A" recent Air Force study prepared by the U.S. Stra- 
tegic Institute said: -"Estimates prepared by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, as well as by U.S. academic 
economists,. have been in error by as much as 100 per 
cent.. The CIA estimates were accepted without ques- 
tion until -1976, when they were acknowledged to be 
gi'Ossly in error and doubled. Economists have not yet 
recovered from the -shock of that experience.'- - 
.The CIA has an admittedly dimcult job estimating 
what the Soviets spend on defense because so much So- 1 
viet information is secret. The figure which the Soviets 
publish in their annual budget doesn’t come close to ap- . 
proximating actual Soviet defense totals. The CIA tries 
to estimate, the dollar cost of the Soviet military by de- 
termining what what it would cost the United States to 
duplicate the Soviet defense establishment. This meth- 
odology, is obviously, subject to considerable error be- 
cause there are such vast differences in what defense 
items actually cost in the U.S. and USSR. 

For example, the most glaring difference is in mili-^ 
tary manpower;. The Soviets have about 4.4 -million- 
military personnel compared to a U.S. - figure of 2.1- 
million. The CIA makes an estimate of the dollar cost- 
of the 4.4 million Soviet force multiplied by U.S. mill-, 
tary pay and allowance rates. This, results in a gross 
distortion because U.S. military personnel are yolun-. 
teers . with relatively : high levels . of : pay .- and : 
allowances. The Soviet forces, on. the other hand, axe 
drafted and paid, about one-fifth the U.S., : 

;jWhen this method of costing Soviet defense* began, 
in the early 1970s, the CLA concluded that the Soviets 
jwere spen(hne between J 6. and 8 per cent of their.gross 
i national produce (GNP) for defense. .At'the time;- the 
. U:S. was expending about- the-' same percentage/ of its 
GN^.: Today, - the U.S.Tfigure is closer to 5-per-cent. 

; Howeyer, it is often forgotten that the U.S. continues to 
yhave a GNP. which is about double that of the Soviets/ 
A- -During the period 'frorn 197^ to 1976; as CIA ana^ 

. ^ -tTfis-l-cf -VM A A ■ ■ ■ ■ — I’T-J.— f’. __.1T rj 


Arthur Macy Cox^ who served as a CIA official for : 
^10 years^ is a writer speefalizin^ jn Soviet affairs.^ 
He is policy corisultant to the' Arneficar) Commit-^ 
tee on 


very different." At ho time has, the Sbyiet defense bud- 
get been increased by more than 3 per cent a year. 

- In 1976, the CIA made what appeared to be an as- 
tounding discovery about; Soviet ^.defense spending. 
Television; radio and press throughout the country 
headlined the story: "CIA Doubles Estimate of Soviet 
Defense Spending/l But the media was very poorly 
briefed. Nobody at the CIA thought the Soviets had 
. suddenly, increased their defense spending by 100 per 


ttuu uuwiiiieu uetter in- 

telligence they’ made . an impoitant breakthrough. In 
costing Soviet defense production they had been credit- 
ing the Soviets with efficiency which was close to that 
; of. the United States. .What they discovered -was that 
Soviet -defense, production,, in fact/:was not very eSi^ 
cient. Thus, the Soviet defense effort was absorbing a 
greater share of their GNP than previously believed. 

■ Here is what the published 1976 CIA:report said: 
'The new estimate of the share of defense in the Sovi-^ 
et GNP is almost twice as high as the 6-8 per cent pre- 
viously estimated. This does not mean that the impact j 
of defense. programs on the Soviet economy has in- 
creased — only that our appreciation of this impact has | 
thnt Soviet d^ferise industr^s | 
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Soviet Space Laser Rumors 
Spark Defense insrease Bid 


By STEWART LYTLE . 

Scripp^owan) Su£l Writer 

WASHINGTON ^ Wltls news from the 
Central Intelligeflce Aeeocy tbal the 
HuuiaSmaysoofiEiTerLasWiii'space; 
Senate haifo are pushing for a new 
crash program on laser .weapm that 
could coat the taxpayers $12 billioiL 

Th^ fear that if the Russians beat the 
AjGoericans to space with an effective . 
laser weapon, the day of nudear stal^ 
mate wiU be over. ‘ ‘ 

With a fall system of ti laser gsu 
orhitbg the Earth, the Soviets coold stop 
all long-range baUbtic U.Sw missiles, 
according to Defense eipertSr 

A laser would kiU a missHe by buniing 
a hole in its hull as the mis^le is leaving 
the Earth's atmosphere. This would de- 
stabilize the missile which would ex* 
plodt before it could le-enter the 
atmospheres 

Th e CIA esti^tas that bef^ 199^ 
theHro^ will have a las^ in space. 
At the present pace of devdooment. 
Defense officials believe the united 
States could not have its first space laser 
in or^i until 1992. 

Conservatives, led by Sem Malcolm 


Wallop R-Wyn., are pushing for a break* 
thO'bank spacelaser development sche^ 
ule that would begin next year with $240 
million, instead of the $60 million prty 
posed ^President Carter and approved 
bv the House, The Pentagon is s^n'ding 
aoout $200 millicNa a year on au User 
weapons research, most of it Dot_for 
■ spamaser developmenL / 

' Walloa a member of the Senate com- 
mittee that oversee s the CIA.- es timates 
it would take $2 miiion ut- today's 
~ prices) to put one space laser in orbit It 
would cost $12 billion to put up the full 
system of 24. 

The principal argument against the 
increase ^ brides wrecking any chance 
to balance the budget next year.-* is 
that military scientists doubt whether 
they could spend the additional money. 

•nis U one problem you are not going 
to solve by throwing money at it,” said 
an aide to one liberal senator. "There 
are some difficult technical problems 
the scientists and engineers have to work 
out before an orbiting laser is practicaL” 
Wallop disagrees. The Pentagon 
would have to reorganize the effort, but 
it could be done and probably at less 
cost, ao aide to the senator said. 
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DEBATE OVER U.S. STRATEG] 
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THE AUTHOR: Congressman Aspin is Chairman of the 
Oversight Subcommittee of the House Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence and serves on the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. He was first elected to Congress in 1970. Aspin 
served in the U.S. Army from 1966 to 1968 as an economic 
adviser in the office of the Secretary of Defense. He is a 
graduate of Yale University, received a Master s degree from 
Oxford University and a Ph.D. in economics from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


’ IN BRIEF 

The charge has Tesotmded itt recent times that the United States intelLigeuce community has chroTi^ 
ically and woefully underestimated both the pace and magnitude of the Soviet strategic build-up. j 
Yet, an analysis of the available record of forecasts with respect to eight major Soviet weapons de- | 
velopments — extending from the first Soviet A-bomb explosion in 1949 to the improvements in So- 
viet ICBM accuracy and yields in the 1970s — shows that the performance has been mixed, consist- 
ing of overestimates as well as underestimates, and in at least tiuo instances of predictions that 
were on or close to the target. Few of the mistakes that have been committed in forecasting can 
he attributed to errors in intelligence gathering; most of them have been the function of more-or- | 
less inevitable human foibles, With the demise of SALT, estimates of future Soviet strategic pro- j 
grams are apt to be wider off the mark than they would have been under a SALT II Treaty, because j 
the reference points provided by the Treaty for U,S, intelligence have been removed, and precisely \ 
because the human element in intelligence evaluation and forecasting is thus again maximized. j 


•It is ... a matter of record that the growth of 
\ the Soviet ICBM force was underestimated for a 
decade after the 'missile gap* by the entire intelli- 
gence community — ^mcluding Pentagon hawks.* *’ 

Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham, USA (Ret.) 

"But the history of the past twenty years shows 
quite the reverse. Few indeed are the instances 
when the Soviet military threat later turned out to 
be greater than the estimated 'worst case/ Usually, 
the government’s experts overestimated the danger.** 
Approved For Release 
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death of SALT II turns the focus of 
i U.S. strategic intelligence away from 
M “verification” and back to the old busi- 
ness of "forecasting.” SALT provided for some 
degrees of restraint and certainty: We knew 
how far the Soviets were allowed to go, and the 
task was to verify their compliance with these 
restrictions. Without SALT, there are no limits 
or guidelines. The United States must rely 
purely on its skills in strate^c forecasting— in 
nroiecting ^^future, including future Soviet 

capabilities. 
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THE AUTHOR: Mr. Lee is a consultant to several govern- 
ment agencies and private research organizations, and he 
has written widely on Soviet military strategy and economic 
matters, Mr. Lee served with the Central Intelligence 
Agency from 1951 to 1964. He is the author of Soviet De- 
fense Expenditures in an Era of SALT (USSI Report 79-1). 


IN BRIEF 

Congressman Aspin’s assessment, -while heralding a ruelcome Congressional attention to the prob- 
lems of U.S. strategic forecasting of Soviet weapons developments,, does not portray accurately the 
U.S. intelligence community's past performance in this crucially important arena. His scoring of the 
eight cases of forecasting selected not only is too generotis to the CIA and other U.S. intelligence . 
agencies, but it also neglects the relative weight of the mistakes committed—particularly in the 
failure to forecast the formidable build-up of Soviet strategic capabilities in the 1970s. The record 
of intelligence estimates becomes evert. more grievous when looked at in the larger compass of the . 
'CIA’s responsibilities, notably its estimates of Soviet defense expenditures. A ratified SALT II Treaty 
could not ease the problem; the solution, rather, lies in badly needed improvements in the intelli- 
'gence interpretation of the ample evidence available. 


c 



ongressman Les Aspin has offered an 
assessment of U.S. intelligence fore- 
casts of Soviet weapons systems devel- 
»opment and deployment that says, in effect: 
\Ve have won some, lost some and .tied some. 
Moreover, he implies that this is about the best 
one can expect from intelligence forecasting of 
Soviet weapons technology and deployments. 

Congressman Aspin’s assessment is wdcome 
on three counts. First, it needs pointing out, as 
he does, that the U.S. intelligence services have 


mates as well as many underestimates. Second, 
public recognition of some of the intelligence 
underestimates by a member of the Congres- 
sional Select Committees on Intelligence is long 
overdue. Third, at a time when the Congress 
and the Executive Branch are negotiating a 
charter to govern Jhe activities of covert intelli- 
gence collection and action, our attention needs 
to be focused also on the neglected question of 
how to accomplish improvements in the intelli- 
gence analysis and projection of Soviet forces 


We are about a 

development: there have been some overesti- decade late in realizing that the repeated and 
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Stephen B. Zatachni 


The abovie re5pon3e to my column 
on the MX missile is indeed inlerest- 
although not for the reasons Mr- 
Zeibefg. -would expect. A few exam- 
ples will suffice to demonstrate the 
specious rationale of his comments. 

CIA ^timateai of pfiensiv e 
defensive capabilities wer y^ 
ifflo ge rel eased oy the CIA to t he 

ar^ue that there is addTBohal> 
^fonnation which either mitigates, 
^ alters-' oomplat^ly the facts that 
^ve- be^ supplied previously is/ 
to argue that the public has 
Sfeiifd^ceiyed deliberately. 
iX:5^Dd, because of a varjey of raa- 
cerrteriag primarily upon both ’ 
elaps^ time between Soviet missile 
launch* and detonaticTr over Ameri- . 
can targets, and "instantly-alerted'* 
manned aircraft vemus the neces- 
sarily^ complicated and involved 
launching of non-recallable missiles, 
manned aircraft are highly surviv- 
able: At least, these are the reasons 
provided by the Pentagon for both 
the maintenance of our B-52 force 
and the continued interest in a new 
manned bomber. , : 


Third, Soviet satellites vw)uld have 
a far easier time locating MX shel- 
ters than they would locating the 
snorltela of diesel submarines which 
would be, moving constantly in a 
three^imensional sphere with sub- 
stantially greater surface area than 
that of the MX system. Further-' 
more, the Navy is currently investi- 
gating the possibiUty of smaller 3»jb- 
marine v/ith missiles encapsulated 
“on its outside^ .^d, the Navy is also 
building * submarines that are de- 
signed to survive the Soviet anti-sub- 
marine, warfare 'capability of thefu- 
turSi ‘ ■ 

Fourthj. the Departmant ’of De- 
fense proposal to equip MX shelters 
with various devices so, as to enable 
them to deceive Soviet surveillance 
equipment carhe not with the origi- 
nal MX proposal, but in 'response to - 
congressional inquiry, after publica- 
tion of my colutnn. 

Finally, it, might well be a> 
proprale to build the MX system. 
However^ such a decisicn cannot be 
reached until all the facts are re- 
vealed and all the altenjatives thor- 
oughly investigated. 

. (Stephen Zatuchni^ of Kin^ of' 
Pruseia^ Pa*, has a doctorate in 
strategic stud^s,) . - ’ - .* 


r . . . : 
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PTtiA O' Q ‘Ol . . “L j’. , v .- ■ ^.yV: ' ; - ■ — .L ^ j 

WASHINGTON — The CIA has told | 
■ President Carter of evidence that the • 
Soviets have developed a ground- 
based laser weapon that could he 
used now against ITS, space satel- 
.-liresjgovemment sources sayy:-: - 

Pentagon, oificials- and scientists 
expressed skepticism, however, say* 
ing’ there was no firm sign that the 
Soviets had. developed laser weapon- 
ry to the point.., that concentrated 
high-intensity light' beams could 
destroy targets. 

Such an achievement would be a 
'revolutionary development, putting- 
the Soviet Union ahead.of the United 
States in a key weapons race. 

' . Defense official's who declined to 
. be identified, said the . CIA’s position 

in the recent. National Intelligence: 
Estimate was far short of a conclu-, 
Sion that the Soviets already had a 
laser weapon,^ " ... ' * ■ 

: "We say it is a possibility, but no 
more than that," said a senior de- 
fense official, . - ' — 

The CIA also reportedly said in th&^ 
top-secret intelligence estimate that 
the Soviets may " be-:; developing,^'.a' 
space-based-.laser- weapon,. Witd ani- 
all-out effort and^complete'success,': 
the CIA indicated, suchra laser weap- 
on might become available to Soviet 
forces by thalate-1 980s,: 

. Senior defense scientists say there- 
are so many complex technical prob- 
lems to conquer that they believe it 
may take up^to lO years to reach the; 
stage of producing laser.weapo'ns. 

• Pentagon officials say they do not' 


believe-'the Soviets are- ahead of The"’; 
United.States-in what is called ."the.: 
state of the-art” in laser technology/ ' 
although they estimate that the-Sovi- 
et Union is spending about, foun, 
times as much as the United States on a 
theeffon- / : ^ ^ . \ 

. “Perhaps before the end of this: 
decade we may see high-energy la- 
sers in use' OH' the- battlefield,” Dn 
. William Perry .told Congress in Feb- 
ruary, Perry is the Pentagon's, top i 
research of ficiaL ; 

: :.Both countries have been working 
for years on high-energydaser con-- 
cepts. . ■ - ■ " - 

.. Although such potential weaponry 
has been labeled by some as "death, 
.-■rays”, military' scientists think' of 
lasers that could be used to destroy 
..hostile satellites, _incommg .missile- 

. warheads and enem 5 r planes^ ^ather^ 
than people. : ■ . : / 

Defense' Secretary Harold Srown,. 
who holds a doctoral degree in phys- 
ics; has downplayed the possibility.- 
that a practical Taser weapon - could ; 

, be. achieved . anytime : sootL for; de-. . 
. fense again^ attacking misstlesf - — 

; - j At one healing in Febim^ 

' told Sen.' Ernest F. HoUings (D.-; S, C); 

^ thati'ypu are not goingrto Uyeilong 
; enough to see that in your j 

IniMarchv Dr: Arden L. Dement Jr,,. 

. a top administrator of advanced tech- 
: nology, testified- that the Defense 
Science Board had . concluded.- last 
v year that "data do not exist at present 
to support a decision to begin de vel* 
Topment'of any paiTicular laser weap* 
.i/onsystem,V \,’- 
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^U.>b. bays Russians DeveloD Satellite* 


SyaiCHAJ^DBUJlT 

•V^■- • ' ’ '5p<rjai taT>ieS^YortTIrt>rt- - •• 

V/ AS H TN GT 0 N, M ay 2 1 *— * An au tho ri-* 
y tative injLgUi ger.ce es timate produced by 
the Career AcliTim-STTatiotrSas ccnclucf^ 
that the Soyet Union has developed ;a 
^.j5rauiKl4>ased laser nveapon that could be 
li^ed to destroy American space sateU 

T"' Government ofridals ^aid the esti- 
mate, which was sent to President Carter 
rdast weejt, also reports that American in- 
telllgencejias evi dence that Mos- 

-c<r?rT^rwr^ii^ cn an'^tisateHlte laser 


Killing 


■I ' 


weapon that could be deployed in space 
by the mid^lSSO's. ' 

i * 

The Soviet development is not viewed 
as^akaring the overall Soviet- American 
militaiy balance, but it is' said to have 
presented the Pentagon ^rith some trou- 
bling questions because the United States 
has recently become more dependent on 
satellites for early warning, communica^ 
tioris and reconnaissance. Moscow's 
ground-based laser, the officials said, is 
probably effective only against low-orbit- 
ing American satellites, mostly; those ! 
used in surveillance systems. . j 

"I 


A Soviet laser weapon based in soace, 
they added, would be able to strike hish- 
alticude craft, such as communicatlcins 
satellites. . 

- The officials said that the estimate 
5vh;cn was prepared by the Central intel- 
i!S5nc^„^ncyL.ar.d other inforrll5ti^ 
gauienng agencies, concluded that Mos. 
cow was pursuing a vigorous program to 
.-eyelop laser weapons. The estimate 
s&ys there is ‘ 'evidence of a Sovi et project 
t space-based laser weacon 

that we teheve may have an andsateUite 
application.” ■ 

■ Intelligence- officials are in generaT 


( 


. — are in general 

I agreement Mat tHi-S5^det Union has a 
laser ^tem that is capable of destroying 
, low-orbiting .,. American satelitas 

dSnS mlSdSf 5'^“ 

intelligence b^mate re^rts 
riiat Moscow must still work out sewral 

techmcal problems- before iti can. place- 

laser weapons in • space. : it;:add3. Mac 
such weapons may be available for’ 
use. in, the mid- to Me.late 

stirred a.'debaM 
uu Capitol 

w ® ^‘^®^uacy of American pri 
I develop laser weapons. The Ai 

ministration plans to spend about .siw 
mdhon on developing laser wea^t« tS 

sarmarked for 
rc$ ScU CD on short-roneft . ron® ^ * 

cS?.^ Sri 

n- K i«gTOto-eTamine the possibiliiy 

,Oi building aTaser-powersd antisatellire 
j weapon, but Pentagon sp^aiists bel i^ 

[thatmcha^tem is.unlikelyto beavlu!i 
I aole before the 1990*^t ' ■ .■ . . : 

! There iS: growing' ipterest- in t^hnica] 

circira qver-Me potential of. laser weap. 

1°)’® some .experte believe they 

could transform ^ 

i^®r weapons would be 
eff^ve in destroying satel- 

lites. ^mespeciaiists also believe Mat at 

could prowde the Soviet Union wiM the 

Sll Wc dsaind. Aaert. 

Moscow 



intelligence experts have 

also assumed Mat Moscow was^-tplori^ 
develop , a . laser syst^ ^t 

would be deploy^ in ^ce.-'^ .. . 


( 
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CiA sf.cs PiobRl producUi)!') dccIiiunG iGrough iddi.js. .PcrsKVii Guii. lUitioriS 
wii! stiiv [cvcl olhcr Oi'MIC output, to fa’l; OEC,D production to decline 
after iTiid-1.9d0s, arid Coirununist coun.tricc to switch to net oil iirtportcrs. 


GLOBAG oil preCu-::;..;! is pL-iikiii” ami 
Vr'iii ci-icline thruuiEaoiii. U‘r3 1330:;^ fiviys 
Acim, ScaniJiiokl Tu:iieiG dirce'er of 
the U-S- Ce:itr?,I IidU-lii;;ence Aj^eivjy, 
Turner ;c-id the Sen lie energy cor;i- 
rnittee ]a:it v/eek rhdttj zd best., output 
in the Persian GuJr rauntnes wil! .re- 
main level, outpul; in other Organisa- 
tion of Petrcletim II sporting Cou.ntrie^? 
7/ill fail, oii flow fro.m the Organi/.a- 
tion of Hcononiic Caoeeration and De’ 
Veloprnent countries ■} drop after (he 
midTS-SCs, and Corammiisii cc-ahtries 
v.iii shift to become r:rt oil. iniporters,. : 

the e.xp-Ct^::d declhie irt | 
ci! producbc>\l3 the rcia'-lt or a mnid | 
e:\haus tic r> accessible deposits 
con.ventlr;na)^l^?^<cie iurnor r;C:h 

Grirri oUilccKThc CIA dircclr;^ 

Lfitu dming theiCCOs toca: itow oil cks- 
ceveries probCbly replaced no mere 
than haif oi' prcducccn— a t.read b.e 
says is irreversible (Fig. in 
. ‘’There is good reasoji Co believe 
that the most prcliiic oi; prc-ducing 
areas have been- foutc.t anu UriiiCLC 
Even with modern tccbcoicgy, the 
chance of finding nev/ fields is 


coiildnh be delivEcred on a largo scalo 
during the 193(jsd’ 
fie said U.S. preunedon will COU’ 
tinue t:o decline in spite of heavy drill- 
ing ^iciivity, noting that most U.S, oJ 
firms have reduced their projociinns 
of domestic outpet fOr the lOSOs. . 

He., so Ed LcS'.ShP. production vdli 
peak this year and ihen decline stead- 
ily fhroughaut trie aecadc. 

W i th we s t e rri t e ci i a o log; cal a s s i s t ~ 
ance, he said, China's output ccuh.1 . 
be increased- Hut of the iricrcase 
v;auIJ be absorbed dorneslically. 

Large resen' es. Turner S3iid major 
countries vbih oil ri‘serves sufficient 
to support a boost in giobal oil produc- 
tion arc Saudi Arabia, Kirwait, Iran, 
Iraq, the LTiito-d .A^ab Emii’ates, Nor- 
way, Lhe U,K., and Mexico. 

Saudi Araiiia may increase its pro- 
ductive capacity 1 million b/d above 
its present foo-rnjihen-b/d level, “but 
we expect by this s-Jiiirncr that the 
Saudis rcay reduce producticn to S.5 


miliioi", b/d or less/' j 

Kusvait could maintain output at its 
current capacity of 2J milllcr. b/d 1 
for a: Jeast cO years. But it has cut 
ouqmt to 1,5 mini on b/d because of 
an inability to U'se its oil revenue pro* 

due -lively* 

Iraq wants tp raise prbduc:i ye ca- 
pacity in order to increase its invla- j 
once U\ OPEC and Middle East circIe-S. | 
Productloru- hcw':ever, probably wd.ll be j 
[icici to the level needed to meet de^ i 
VC: op iTi en t need. s— about 3-3. million | 
b/d or less-“as oil prices rise. ; 

iron bus opted for slow economic j 
developrucrd which requires procluc- ; 
tion of only 2.5-3 million b.'d. But that ! 
level will require foreign assistance I 
and largo investments to maintain. j 
Turner said output in th-e U.A.E., j 
Qatar, aud the Neutral Zone Is ilkely 
to dccIiriO. slowly during the lDciOs. 
Only Abu Dhabi could boost preclur- 
Live capacity. But it has water en- 
croachment r>.roblt^m3, . I 



clirni rushing* 

‘’Areas with the hight^.^c potential in- 
clude, the cen linen tal shelf cf Argen- 
tina, the South China Sea, and -so'me 
Arctic regions, partly in the LhS.S.R. ! 

“Other areas thouglit to liave good 
oil potential— such as offshore Burma 
and eastern Peru — ^liave so far yielded 
disappclnring resultsv Exploration ef- 
ferts in the South China Sea and in 
the Gulf of Thailand are being ham- 
pered by conflicting territorial 
claims," 


Turner said among the OPEC cnitn- [ j. V 

tries, inadequate reserves will cause 
production declines during tb.e lOSOs 
in Venezuela, Nigeria, Algeria, Ecua- 
dor, and Gabon— 'barring an unforseen 
tunmround in exploration results. 

He said the 'decline in Venezuela 
could be slowed by development cf 
heavy, oil deposits and new offshore 
oil fields. 

“Cil output vdll stagnate in Canada. 

The projected yield from tar sands 
v/ill cniy offset declining production of 


CCriventiona! cru.de/' Turner said. 


^piToa/t&iEfe Fi(yfdR^^eh2p0 1 /07/27; 




are ge.-j!i;gica!Iy prcjnisi.ni;, but tne 
edds tif finding gas arc greater than 

f; i; . .It 
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CLAIMS SUPPLIES AK£ HEPLACEABLE ' 

Threat, of Iran Oil Cutoff 


:lO 



Not Severe, CIA Chief Sajs 


By B0B5:BT a, 

WASHINGTON— A shutoff of Ira- 
nian oil shipments to America's allies 
'‘won’t be confortable but isn’t going 
to be catostrcphic:/' CIA director 
Stansfield Turner said Tuesday. 

Turner’s testimony at a Senate En- 
ergy CommiUee hearing was the Car- 
ter Administrations strongest asser^- 
tion to date that Iran’s- “oil weapon.’ is 
not now a potent one. . .. . ; : 

7'-- Ilis testimony supported.' the view 
that other nations can. join the U.S., 
campaign of economic pressures 
against Iran without endangering vi- 
tal petroleum supplies. 

Iran stopped selling oil to- its big- 
gest single customer, Japan, on Moor . 
day after Japanese companies reject- 
ed a- price increase of $2.50 a barrel. 
vThe increase would have raised the 
. cost to SC15 a barrel:^ .. : ; T" 

; “Japan: can replace nio^>t of that oil 
at lower prices/’Jhe supply director 
of a major U.S. oil company said 
Tueaday. He estimated that -current ' 
world production e^tceeds demand by } 
500.CC<) to 1 million barrels a day. The. I 


Tirne^ Staff '^Vri ter 

^'suiplus enables' private companies; as 
well as nations, to keep inventories at 
unusually high levels. 

Japan has 93 days’ worth of oil sup- 
plies in storage, and most industrial 
nations have sufficient inventories for 
SO to ICO days, accoi-ding to CIA esti- 
mates. 

: .The -Inimans': "don't have a great 
deal of leverage at this time, Turner 
said: . His report was welcomed by 
Sen.’ Henfy M. Jackson (D-WashJ. 
the committee chairman, who said af- . 
ter; the ; h earing, ■ “The ; Iranians 

stindin® alone, and they must know 
it. -- ■■ - 

Besides losing customers, Iran’s oil 
industry is plagued by sabotage jmd 
worker discontent. Turner .said. 
Meanwhile, he added, "the Soviet 
Union is very active in a covert pro- 
■■ gram in Iran today.” The Soviets are 
; infiltrating agents into Iran- “to- un- 
dermine the country they are osten- 
sibly trying to court,” he said.-. - ; 


■ D^Tie the current surplu^s, 
■Turner offered a- gloomy assessment 
of petroleu.ni prospects during the 
ISSOs, when crude oil output will de- 
cline. The Soviet Union, wMch now 
ej^orts oil, will become a net imoort- 
er, competing vdth non-Comm'unist 
nations for Middle East petoleam, 
according to CIA figures. • . • ■ ’ 

The key political issue "is how. vi- 
cious the struggle for energy suoolies 
will become," Tiumer . said. ."This 
competition will create a severe test 
of the cohesiveness of both the West- 
ern and Eastern alliances. The en- 
trance of the Soviet Unio.n.into the 
: free world’s competition for oil not 
r only further ' squeezes' oil supolies 

■ available to the V/est, but also entails 

major security risks.” . • ■ , 

The ! Soviets "will, be increasingly- 
active in the diplomatic arena in the 

■ Middle East, holding out as a carrot 

■ the glimmer of a stable political at- 
mosphere, if the Gulf states become 
more cooperative on oil and politic^! 
matters," Turner said.- ' . 

< Turner acknowledged thepossi’nlil- 
ity of a major interrupbon of Middle 
East oil flows- to. the. United .States 
^during the IS^sl; STATJNTL'. ' ' 
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But no immediate threat seen 
despite bolstering of Red 
Army units on Iranian border 


By Jobn K, Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor : * . 

Wasiungtoo 

: The United States is calling . attention to- 
Soviet and Iraqi threats to Iran as a warning 
to the Khumetni regime to release the Ameri-r 
can . hostages- and improve relations . with 
Washington. : *. : 

Increased Soviet military readiness north 
of the Iran-USSR border and bellicose activ- 
ity by Iran’s Arab neighber, Iraq, have been 
publicized by US administration spokemen, 
including US National .. Security Adviser. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski- • .v . 

Public mention of the -threats to Iran’s- 
peace and stability, even though intended by 
the US as warning signals, do not make the 
threats any less genuine, sa y US mtelLlgence 
analysts . ' 

Mutual Iraqi and Iranian threats of “holy. 
War*’ against each others’ highly vulnerable. 


Persian Gulf territories and oil installations 
could also threaten the free flow of oil from 
the Gulf which President Carter has pledged 
the United States to defend. . 

ys intelligence evaluations so far do not 
regard the higher rate of training and new 
equipment recently given the 12 Soviet divi- 
sions stationed north of Iran and Turkey as 
' portending an imminent; invasion, Afghani- 
■ stan-style. 

At least 30 days of a different and more 
visible kind of military buildup would be re^ 
quired for that. - ■ ^ 

Fronting on Iran and Turkey is the Soviet 
Trans-Caucasus military district. -This also 
includes the USSR’s southern air defense zone’ 
with headquarters at Baku. What has hap- . 
pened, US analysts say, is an upgrading of the 
. 11 Soviet motorized rifle divisions nojonally 
^- Stationed there. - : 

Though these divisions are still far below 
wartime strength, more reservists have been 
broughtrin and rotated to augment them. Two 
of the rifle divisions are on the Iranian bor- 
der. The remaining rifle division and the one 
elite Soviet airborne division based in the 
Trans-Caucasus, are split between the Turk-. 


ish frontier and the interior of the Trans- 
Caucasus. ‘ - 

Intelligence analysts in at least two US 
govemmen t a geDcies descri bed the troops as 
“not poised for an invasion,” but possibly get- 
ting into a condition to “exploit developments 
in Azerbaijan or Kurdistan,’! Iran’s b-vo 
northwestern provinces. Successionlsts - in 
both are chalJenging ^AyatoUali Ruhollah 
Khomeiiii’srule, -■ 

Both provinces have been invaded- by 
Turkish, czarist, and Soviet troops curing the 
■past centmy,.mo 5 t recently when Sosnet dic- 
tator Joseph Stalinbc^cked separatist regimes 
thereinl9-i6. . - — ! . 

In Axghaiustan, other military experts 
take issue -witb US State Department esti- 
mates that the number of Soviet trQ*::)ps inside 
the country recently rose from 80.000 to 
.110,000. These experts believe the number in* 
side the borders has risen slightly — periiaps 
to 85,000 — with another 30,000 positioned 
nearby. . . - v ^ ■' - - 

Soviet energy needs are believed to play a 
growing role in events in the area. The im- 
provement in training of Soviet forces in the 
Trans-CaucasuS' coincided with the break- 
down of Iranian-Soviet talks oii increased 
-Iranian supplies of natural gas through the 
Iran-Soviet pipeline. - ^ ’ 

Several weeks after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, it was announced in Kabul and 
. Moscow that Afghanistan would step up the 
flow of its natural gas. which it has supplied to 
the Soviets for over 10 years, 

In March, experts jfrom the US Central In- 
telligence Agency, the Defense fiepartment 
and the Department of Energy reportedly 
; told a closed panel of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that declining Soviet en- 
ergy production would mean that^rithin th« 
next five years the Sovi^tsjwould seek large 
amounts of foreign oil for tbe.first time; 

! With these^ d evelopments in niind;" the^UJ 
' has ask^ its NATO and other^ allies to as 
Slime a lax^eri 'share in^ their own "defense 
1 partly to releasevan/ US forces, equip 
J ment from-JEurope- ^d the Westenr Pacific 
which may be quired in the P 

- . Australia has respond^ to the US request 
by increasing its Indian Ocean naval patroL 

. and offering the US use of additional Austra 

- lian port and airfield facilities, US defense of 
ficials say there has been a “more or less con 

' tiuuous’l dialoguewith Japan about a largei 
? Japanese defense effort in guarding Japan*: 
0^ oil supply lanes:--'- 
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Shlomo Gazit 


. ■• ■‘v .;-- ■•• \v :-?■ ;’■■ . ^r’ ' ' ■ ' - / ' J But if th^ wQ tch man see 

the sword come-/ and blow not the trumpet^ and the people be not warned; if the 
sword come and take any person from among them, he is taken away in his 
iniquity, but his blood wilt I require at the watchmans hand. 




. V ; ^^hroughout history, 

kings and generals customarily called on astrologists or forh^rje-tellers in 
order to obtain advice prior to making any important decision such as launch- 
Ting a rm^itary campaign^ This was a natural way of trying to solve a very old 
problem— dedsion-maldng under conditions of uncertainty. Although many 
of U5 still read our daily horoscope in a spirit of fun and entertainment, and 
eyer> call on a fortune-teller, modern .governments can hardly rely on this 
ancient method of taking counseL. 1 . ' '■ 

-vlToday, intelligence professionals have inherited the role of those occult 
: persons; except that they ‘are called staff officers or dvii servants. Although 
'ithey also s^rve at; the right hand of the d^sion-maker, any attempts to draw 
defiled comparison between the analyst and the fortune-teller would 
J^reveal- twoyefy different species. > - v 

obviously 'nWe?ciaimed th.it they could read the 
J,fu^re.: Although constantly enshrouded in secrecy, intelligence work is noth- ' 
^ng moi^ than scientific and technological disdpline that 

^ should. serve distinct^ Intelligence certainly has capabilities 

arid advantages that should be understood and exploited; but one should be 
r.equally ;aware..o"f its limitaHons, Dedsion-makers—both dvilian' and mili- 
tary—who'^o not understand this, must often share responsibility with their 
dntelHgence analysts for bad decisions based on speculative estimates. 
y brief,: this article discusses how a better understanding of the complex 

- xelarionship_l^tween intelligence and its "'clients/' the dedsion-makers, can 
.-^9. ^grated performance; : . 

iV/hat distinguishes the Intelligence professional from other analysts? : Wha 

|is his advantage over any other expert? Highly qdaiific^^ academic researchWs 
j9*',J^tJmalist5 are in ho way inferior: tp^the average intelligence ana jyst^ 
^ypefhseThrough^^dCmiC-stud|^^ 
jper^onal_ expehencer Neyertheless/ there'are ^hr^' 

analyst Yrom’other obs^ a f fairs: > 

i f ? special^ in tim a te, and sen si ti ye d a ta^ co mpl em en ts a u th o ri ta ti y el 

ikhowl^ge a given arep^^^ this cjiaracteristic'isV 

^ .p.Ct'eiiable aWd^acch'ra te'clnssi fi ed mfoTrha tl bn' a t 
jhis'*dispbsak' the creater theMniel!iveri^■p-^hh^lvQ^'c^nd^Jnni:>r>Vii ^ .-"'L 


^ ^ipjumauc or propaganda nchvrlies of a country, are 

ftTeflected in its military ' preparations (which imust also be identified in the 
^separate ice branchc.s^Tp civilian and economic preparalions, and in its” 
|lo»g-ronge;ded.sioris: \Vhen a relatively; brgygmilp of inlelligence ahalysts;" 
'/each of whom isan experfin a one particular; 

|pnrbl^m, in|egralion;pf/heir;varfou.s;vie^^^^ jjo aggrcg^nte picUifCl 

t of tKe coiihtry in qhestion/This comparison of nple.% cro^^^ of data/ 
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f?EW YORK TIJ-iBS 

2 h MARCH 1980 


Pentagon Says It May.Revive Anti- 


Sp«i»ltoThBN«v»YorXTlme9 ■ ■ ■■'■' ■•''' , 

WASHINGTON, March 23 — The De- 
fense Department is raising warnings 
that the United States would have to re- 
vive its program for building antiballistic 
missiles if the Soviet Union decided to put 
a great number of new nuclear warheads 
atop its existing rocket force. ■ 

In a recent interview, a senior Defense 
official said that without the new treaty 
,on limitation of strategic arms, Moscow 
could continue to increase the number of 
multiple warheads on its intercontinental ; 


missile force in the coming decade until it 
threatened not, only the existing land- 
based missile force of the United States 
but also the AirForce's proposed MX mo- 
bile intercontinental missile, f . v: . ^ 

: Accordingly; the official said that’addi- 
tional funds had been put in-the fiscal 
year 1981- budget for development of an 
antiballistic missile system that could de- 
fend American land-based rockets from 
the threat of a Soviet nuclear strike: - 

Senate action oh the new ' strategic 
arms agreement was deferred in' Janu- 
ary after the Rusidans invaded Afghani- 





( 


, In the lS60s, both Moscow and Wash- 
ington develop^ and staned to deploy 
antiballistic missile systems, desired 
mainly to protect cities from nuclear at- 
tack. In May 1972, United Slates and 
Soviet negotiators agreed to a treaty that 
did not limit warheads, but prohibited the 
two nations from deploying more thanj 
two antiballistic sites each. The Soviet 
Union now has one antiballistic missile 
site; consisting of &4 launchers, in the vi- 
cinity of Moscow. The only American an- 
tiballistic missile site, at Grand Forks, 
N, D., was deactivated five years ago, 

^ Now; however, American rniljrary offi- 
cials are saying that before 1985 Moscow i 
is likely to achieve the capacity to launchJ 
a successful "first strike” against the Air ^ 
Force’s existing force“of i;054 land-based 
rockets. In-anticipation of this threat, the , 
Carter- Administration^ has proposed to i 
replace some of these missiles, which are 
housed in underground silos in the Middle 
West, with 200 MX rockets that would be 
moved in and out of 4.6C0 concrete shel- 
ters to be built in-Utah and Nevada* Sec- 
retary ‘or Defense^ Hawld^Brown and 
other military aides said last year that 
the system would rule oiit^ any Soviet 
"firststrike.’^-"— * ^ ^ ^ “ 

But in recent nionthsVsome^offidals 

^ have begun to argue that Moscow, in the 
coming decade, could deploy more than 

‘ enough nuclear warheads to knock out 
the proposed MX system. A new estimate ; 
by the Central Intelligence Agency is said ! 
to~7iav3~cphciuded th^at 
arms treai^r^ which would l i mit \ 

numoers,-- Soviet: missiles could bef 


3u,0w nuclear bora os before lijSQp 




The Russians now have a force of about 
1,400 land-based missiles equipped with 
about 4,500 multiplenuclear warheads^ : 

: As a- result, the senior official said the 
I Pentagon had decided to study a new an- 
I tiballisticMiiissile system that could be 
i used to defend the MX against any Soviet 
i nuclear strike*. At the same time, the offi- 
^ cial said that any decision to deploy 
;baUistic_niissil^' wou ld: /require _the i 
United Stat^ to either pull out of the 19724 
treaty restricting the systems or to enter ^ 
into new* talks with Moscow on -revisi ng 
the agreement, r . 

^ Calling the 1972 treaty "really valii^" 

: able/" the official ^id that effort to 
renegotiate the accord would hurt Soviet- 
United States arms control efforts across 
the board; . ^ • ; 

Although the 1^ ti^tyj restiicm thej 
- deployment of antiballistic missiles, botri 
:sicles are permitted to work on developkigl 
j new systems. Moscow is said by mtelli J 
I gence analysts to spend about $1 billion^ 
l year on iantiballistic:missile researphj 
Lwhile. the^^Pentagon's budget-^for-:fiscalJ 
! year 1981 includes about $265 millionToij 
[work in this area . r 
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ROCKY MOUNT TELEGRAM (N. C. ) 

19 January 1980 . 

'Reforms' Cripple ClAj 

Despite assurances from the * been degraded to such an extent that - 
admin^tration that U.S. intelligence th^ U.S. is increasingly incapable of j 

operations are ad^uate, the crisis V carrying on intelligence activities, j 
in Iran and a string of other U.S. In addition to Iran, which caught; 
foreign policy setbacks indicate that i this country totally off guard, there j 
U.S. intelligence capabilities have ' are several other examples of in-i 
been “degraded to such an extent” ; telligence failures, 
that they are no longer an effective U.S. intelligence consistently} 
arm of U.S. foreign policy. ; ndsinteipreted the intent of So^^^ 

That’s the assessment of security J policy in Afghanistan. Downgrading! 
analysts writing on the intelligence s' of intelligence ca^bilities led to aj 
gap in the current issue of National ‘ failure to monitor the. Soviet! 
Security Record. inihterybuUdupinCuba.and^^ 

The analysts blame the break- "support of revolution throughout 
down on theinteinal reforms within. Latin America.-->r - - - -- 

the Central Intelligence Agency in In 1973, U.S. intelligence inac- 
the early 1970s and the external curately predicted that Israel would 
.exposures and resulting limitations not be attacked by the Arabs, 

placed ontheagencyinthelate 1970s More recently, underestimating 

in the wake of congressional in- North Korean troop strength by 25 
vestigations. - percent led to I^esident Carter 

These reforms resulted in the having to reverse his previously- 
forcible retirement of some 2,000 : announced troop withdra^ipolicy. 

inosUy senior officers, and the I The U.S. has been unable to 
discharge of another 820 officers confirm whether a nuclear explosion 
from the super-secret Deputy actually occurred over the Indian 

Directorate of Operations, which is Ocean last September, and K so, who; 

responsible for covert actions. was responsible.. i 

■niroughout the post-war era the This country was not able to an- 
U.S. has relied upon , foreign in- ticipate tte rapid shift of Soviet 

telligence activities to support U.S. support from Somalia to Ethiopia, 

interests overseas. Clandestine In 1977 the CIA revised its in- 
coUection, counterintelligence and telligence estiniates on Soviet oil 
covert operations have all been production, concluding that Moscow 

essential elements of the U.S. in- ' would be a net oil importer through 
telligence effort. the 1980s. Yet the Defense In- 

Yet today, as at no- o^er time telligence Agency, and many 

there is a growing consensus that Western petroleum experts, 

U*S. intelligence capabilities have . disagree with these estimates. . 
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■ When they are bad, they 
arehorrid. But — though the 
possibility gets little atten- 
tion these days— CIA 
agents can still be . very, 
very good at what they do. 
And right now, behind its 
many closed doors, the 
agency should be congratu- 
lating itself on three sub- 
stantial successes: 

Since U-S, relations with 
China have improved, the 
CIA, in its own gesture of 
recognition, has stepped up 
its surveillance of Chinese 
military developments. 
This led most recently to 
the discovery of a super- 
secret program to build the 
first Chinese intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile. Called 
the CSSX-4, the missile is 
part of a vast military mod- 


ernization program under 
taken by the new Chinese 
leadership and may be 
operational in two to five 
years. At this point, 
China’s military capacities 
are still relatively back- 
ward. But the CSSX-4, 
with a ■7,500-mile range, 
would be more than capa- 
ble of reaching the U.S, — - 
to say nothing of changing 
the equation of power be- 
tween China and Russia. 

In 1972 the CIA was 
caught unawares by the 
Russian food cnsis. Since 
then the Ukrainian wheat 
fields have been on the 
agency’s list of top priority 
surveillances. U.S. farm- 
ers, economists and 
generals are all interested. 
The army, even in this tech- 
nological age, still runs on 
its stomach, and if the Sov- 
iets suffer a large crop 
failure, chances are good 
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that they won’t plan any ! 
military forays that year. 
The American economy is 
also affected by Russian 
weather. In 1972, poor 
crops in Russia led to unex- 
pectedly large wheat pur- 
chases on the American 
market, which in turn 
drove up domestic prices. 
But this December when 
the Russians announced a 
179 million metric ton 
shortfall in their grain crop, 
it was no surprise in the 
U.S. CIA experts earlier 
this year had tracked 
‘‘sukhoveys” (hot, dry 
winds) blowing across the 
steppes and accurately pre- 
dicted that the winds would 
take out 25 percent of Rus- 
sian wheat. 


Only a year ago the CIA 
somehow missed all signs 
of the Shah’s incipient 
overthrow. But the agency 
has now honed its infelli- 
gence work in Imn to a 
highly sensitive point. One 
month before the attack on 
the American embassy in 
Iran, the CIA warned the 
White House that security 
in and around the embassy 
needed to be tightened and 
reconimended that the 
number of marines sta- 
tioned there be increased 
from 16 to 200, The agency 
also prophesied that the 
Khomeini regime would be 
highly erratic and that “acts 
of violence” against Ameri- 
cans in Iran could be ex- 
pected. Fora variety of rea- 
sons that history will have 
i|) 1300 ^^ 4 the White House 
did not act immediately on 
the agency’s advice* ' ' 
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Kremlin lowers economic growl 








roiise UrezliiieY^ire. 


ByANTBOKYBAABiEiu . , ; the KremliD over the nation’s slujigislt^ 

Moscow Buteauof The sm . ’• economic performance is unmistakable. 

• Moscow— The Soviet Union has been Mr: Brezhnev delivered a harsh critique 
forced to scale back its economic growth^:>Q,j. economy in a speech Tuesday be- 
targets for the coming a rteuU of fore the Communist Party Central Com* 


generally' disappointing industrial^ per 
formances that have brought unusually 
sharp criticism from Leonid L Brezhnev^; 
the Soviet Communist party chieLv 
Figures pi^sented yesterday - 


iruttee4 

abridged version of the speech— 
strong enott^. in itself— was relea^ late 
Tuesday night by the official Tass news 
agency. ’ 


opening session of the^Supr^e Soviet— f yesterday,^ however/ the * Communist 

the nation’s parlianment— indira^ i Party daily, Pmvda, ran the full text of 
growth targets in m^y the speech, and it proved, to be even bar*^ 

areas, including eiter^^pnMucU^ . will 4 direct and sharp repri*" 

not be met in 1980. ' ^ ‘^vniands to a half-dozen government minis* 

The pcesentatioii was- made by Nikolai^ ters'andtheir subordinates. 

K. Baibakov, chairman of the Stale Plan^, 
ning Commission* who* avoided direct' 
comparisons between the new growth tar* 
gets for 1980 and those -originally , ^t in^ .; 
the current 1976-to-l980 five-year plan! “ 


*’T 7 ie time has come to bring order 
here/’ Mr:Brezhnev said.^^ ; . t 

llie man in overall charge of the Soviet 
eronomy/Promiet AlexelN; Kosygin, 
hot present to hear the Brezhnev speech 


But disappointment in the top levels of ^^J^fore the Cen tral_Cpnnimttee. nor was he 


est oil producer - 4 

. Coal production also will not meet the 
original 1980 target The Soviets had 
hopes of digging 805 million tons in 1980; 
now the target is 745 million tons, . . 
rr- iThe strong point in. the Soviet energy 
picture is natural gas. Not only will the 
projected target /of .435 < billion cubic 
meters of gas be met but Soviet planners 
^.are confident, they can produce more if 
pipeline construction is speeded up,! ' : : .. 
^ ; While the Soviet Union wiU not be fac-- 
i ing an energy problem of the magnitude 
facing the West, the slowdown in the 
growth of oil production could cause long- 
term political problems. ^ 

- More; high-level Western technology 
might be n^ed ta help the Soviets tap 
their vast oil reserves in Siberia. And, the 
Kremli n ha s promi^ jts Ea steni £un^ 

pean allies that they can/count on a" 


steadily increasing supply of Soviet ener* 
present yesterday to listen to Mr. Baiba- 1 gy-»f not always oil-ov^-tte next 10 

■-^ kov - - - .. ^ 

■ < The 75 -year-old Mr. Kosygin is “said to 1 . As expected, Mr. Baibakov announced 

be ill with either heart trouble or a Uver i ;that Soviet defense spending would be cut 
^ailment The news from the Kremlin ye*..; ^next year by about 5155 mmioo. bring^g 
terday tan hardly be expected to improye jj the offiaaUy announced total to about 527 
' his condition- ^ - - 

Overall industii^ growth for the last 
four years will about 20 percent— ad- 
mirable by -Western standards but below 
V: what the still-developing Soviet economy 
saforitselL':^ } ; 

As Mr. Brezhnev made clear Tuesday* 


billion, or S per cent of the gross national 
product. , 

Many Western analysts, however, con*’ 
sider. these figures valuable /only for 
Soviet propaganda purposes,. The Central 
InteUigence Agency, which atiemols 
' ‘ ^ " iet dece 


Eo: 


. calculate Soviet defense spepding so tha t 
it can be compared with U.S, spending: 


key industrial areas such as oiL metals^^ Mt chn be comp ared witn u.s, spending; 
and rail transportatiorY are lagging*; - : 1 • U esUmates tnal the Soviet defense budg.et . 

The original Uve-year plan had i^t a g wiU grow by between 3 and 4 per cent and , 
4980 target for Oil producUon of 640 mU- ::ii amouDt taabout 11 per cent of the gros sd 


/ ^tpns^Tte Soviet Union is the world’s larg- 


’ lio&U>ns.-Mr. Baibakov said yesterday the=poat>onarprofluct. 

^revised 1980 target now is 606 millioa [ Beneath the bland' econemiCfl^es 

d’s!argr.ij.lieswhatisapparenU]r^wiDgdisatisfac- 

.4. tion with the performance of the economy:; 
I Last^year^ Mr.: BreAlieT^also* oritidzed 
-^specific- ministries and dt^ examples of 
producUon boondoggle8t.;;^i;^^>^V|^4&4 

i Soviet'^ presideab^d^ttet^^ 

^ Tuesday; ■ but . also'^ oamedf na^ •; and- 


Mr. ; BiexhiievCiRiUdied^ 
ministers of railroads, of madUne baild-4 
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He gave ezampIes:-'a:;Mw^fracta>~fac^ 
''tory;.that:prodoced tractorsimsiilted fer‘ 
^thei^task, another factory b^ind sdied-- 
CIA-RDP90-01 1 37ROOjDiit01iftMuAftxdkioB, railtramp*^ bottle^ 

t' becks that holduo inndiidlon;’^veie^}f^^ 


■STA-TiJSJTl 
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2S^Face£mth.deepeiung‘;energ^l 
> problems,;: tofe Soviet^ JeaideKW^; tod^vf^iuctOTtljK 
j; reduced . co^ i oja^ producUoiw target^^ 

^ and set^p * - — ^ - - 

; threatenin; 

• luster economic perfcsiOTanca^iia^^ 

I . ' tions ■;£ or:'-1980j?H!residehtI(p^iiidr'Brezhn^ i and^ sen^ 

ior state planners said major new steps must-be?" 
taken, to save/heat and:^ power and perfect*iiew 
. energy >Qurc^,such 

/power generation., A/ / 

/ Bre2hney^ rnade ;cle^r:the:urgency>bf> the Soviet/ 

dilemma:, ^tooiigh it^ is the, world's largest^ oU^ 
producer^ massive iff V^^hVyeara^to expand^ 

oil and coal prodnctioii , have ^faUen /short ’ pt goals, 
while . outmoded and’'chi’bnically ‘wasteful baMe.in-V 
dustries. threaten, to outstrip energy supplies. / 
^ Oil production fell about XOi), 000 barrels per day :^ 
below goal for 1979, it was disclosed, and coal pro-- 
duction fell short hy 7 millioa- tons. These short-/ 
falls cannot be made up. .The planners revised the/ 
1980 targets to 606 milUon tons of oil instead of the^ 

T original goal of 620-640 million .tons,, and lowered^ 

I coal targets to 74a million /tons instead oi the 
" planned 790^810’ million tons. ; * ; 

r^ulto apd projections come after 
sial Central Intelligence- Agency; estimates that the- 

Xftviaf rrritrtn- will v 


'Soviet union wui encounter increasing oil' Droduc I'l 
tiott duiicumes in tne-mid-iaSOs and oecomeTnet^ 


-- V r T^[ a AiC 

■^rngoner ot ou to power ite-: economy. The Soviet.s 
have- bitterly denounced .tbose estimates 'but ..the 


figures disclosed togay-and the harsh tone of Brecfi^< 
i'— tn excoriati ng maimr segm ents of SQvi<*t indng-.i 
’ -fry underscores the seriousnes srrof . the longtermii 


: - 'In a speech yesterday tV a' 
plenary session, the text of which- was made Siblic 
today in the party . newspaper -Pravda 
criUcized 10 econLic chi^s anrmanagers ' b; 
ham e for poor performance. . - ^ i ^ ^ 

necessary to ^ind those wh^ ai-e to blaiii/ 
for every ‘shortage’ caused by irresponsibmtv w 

Brezhnev's .attack?: by :inference Wlude/premii»ri^ 

Alexei :,ls.osysin,?who.heads the-, hatibnal,.- 
Kosygin, .7o,iis.:recovePing;‘rfroTrv:!aiiFia...;j 


..fuel, and solar and^geothermal ener^ He said^t^hat - 
m Januarj-, the state planning coS« . 

must submit ‘‘general concepts" ofpossible soliifjnF«’- 
throiigh-1990 for Soviet en 0 rav-anrt^ ‘ ®°-' ®"^ 
lems. •. - - and Monomic prob- - 

/; He- declared. that “plans-fo/Mvln? fliel/r/r 2/“ 
ter use]- must be fulfilled^ by all means! rVhfsi !!! ' 

th..| ‘‘ • 

in 1979, compared with ^ ^ ^ percent 

: «.r ago 1“? 

Si -“'-""S 

decfea'ltag 
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Jack Anderson 




The oil caliphs are preparing new 
surrender terms to present, without 
negotiation, to the rulers of the in- 
dustrial world. Next month in Vene- 
zuela. the OPEC partners will add . 
another rocket burst to oil prices, al- - 
ready dangerously near the intolera- 
ble level. 

; The industrial powers, paralyzeii 
, by a loss of will, are expected to ca- ' 
pitulate again. But there is a limit to ^ 
how much extortion they will ac- - 
cept Preparations have already ‘ 
begun inside the Pentagon to take . 
the oU fields by force if Wwtem ac- ' 

. quiescence should become strained 
1 beyond endurance. , 

The princes of Saudi Arabia^ con- ; 
scious of the laws of economics and 
. the powers of resistance of the 
United States, have tried to hold the 
, price of crude to $18 a barrel. But 
Arab miUtants haye learned that the • 

• OPEC ceiling price is not immutable 
/and can be racheted upward, that 
the oil companies will join happily in 
the profit-taking and that the U.S. 
government is- a patsy for oil com- -■ 

, pany pressure. / ■ •> 
j So the militante are char ging $40 a 
r barrel on the spot market and are ;; 
finding plenty of oil-thirsty custom- 
ers willing to pay the price. The mil- 
itants are clamoring for an official 
; OPEC price of at least $30, and the 
Saudis may he powerless to stop'it , : 
:: ^tel]igence reports warn that the ^ 
balance oTpow^Ts shifting from - 
the moderates to the radicals, with 
hazards no one can comprehend, i. - ; . 
In eyery Mideaat oil countiy,vna- f 


tionalism is surging, distrust for the 
United States is ripening into hatred 
and deman^ for astronomical oil 
■ prices are ricocheting from country 
to country. Analysts for the Centra l 
Intelligence Agency anticipate con- 
tmued strife in the oil fields and re -- 
Jiewed threa ts to use oil as a political ‘ 
:aeapott. “ V ^ 

The Shiite Muslims, who look to 
Iran’s Ayatollah KuhoUah Khomeini 
for spiritual guidance, appear will- 
ing to sacrifice economic- benefits 
'and to hold their oil as hostage for 
fanatical- political goals. These 
people not only dominate Iran’s oil- . 
fields but are also concentrated 
heavily in Saudi Arabia's eastern oil- 
territory.' 

More ominous yet, the nearby 
Soviets see an opportunity to move - 
mto the Persian Gulf oU lands. The 
way may soon open up through Iran^ 
and they, are tightening their toe- ^ 
hold on the Arabian Peninsula in 
Yemen. ‘ , . - / 

-All of this is tinder for a holocaust 
that could explode into a, major war. .. 
For the United States cannot survive 
without Mideast oil; yet it, can nei- 
ther succumb forever to Arab eco- 
nomic aggression nor permit deeper 
Soviet encroachment. 

The America oU giants have re- 
sponded to this national emergency 
by slavishly supporting the oil sheik- ' 
doms, wUch hold the key to. their 
cash registers. Not only do severe . 
price increases mean greater profits 
as the companies apply the mark-up 
to higher prices; it also permits a • 


hike in domestic oil prices to make it 
profitable for the companies to 
undertake secondary- oil recovery 
operations on their long dormant 
property. . ; 

The American oil majors have 
■sought to alter their coimtry’s for- 
eign policy at the behest of Arab mo- 
narchs; they have staged briefings 
for high military officers and for-' 
eign policy makers; they have* 
worked on government officials in - 
private; they have even run adver-l 
tisements designed to educate the* 
American pubUc to the Arab point 
of view. V: r • 

• The companies also provide a pipe-*, 
line-into. the oil oligarchies, which' 
helps them- assess how to react to 
U.S. moves. The intelUgence that 
: passes through this pipeline into for-, 
eign govemmerits at times violates 
our espionage laws. 

There is no indication in Washlng-- 
/ton, meanwhile, that anyone is prei 
paring to counter the oil catastrophe- 
that is building up. The idiotic anar-; 
chy of Congress, the groping and 
stumbling within the White House- 
and the government’s obsequious- 
devotion to the oil industry have left 
the United States without a policy. - 
The need is desperate for a strong, 
comprehensive policy to protect the' 
Western world’s main oil reservoir 
in the Middle East. Our allies have 
iieither the means nor the disposi- 
tion to protect this vital supply. It’s 
up to the United States which — let’s! 
face it — must prepare to use force 
if necessary. ■ ' - ; . ■ 
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• Last week an imposing procession^- ^ 
of tanks, rhissiles and troops rum- | 
Wed through the snow in Moscow’s 
■Red Square to commemorafe the 
62nd anniversary of the Bolshevik / 
revolution. Reviewing the parade 
'from atop Lenin’s tomb,-. Soviet . 
defense minister Dmitri jUstinovr?.-; 
denounced what' he calledv“false >; t 
propaganda about a Soviet military *^ 
threat” promoted by' “reactionary 
, forces in the United States and other >| 
NATO cpuntries.’'The Soviet Union;||- 
' maintains its armed forces, he 
sisted, to 'defendi;Vpeace^and.^' 
socialism.** . 

While the&viets wereputtingoh a^ 
blustery show of their- militaryCj‘5 
might. Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr^-Ind^ 
Va., was leadinga Senatearmed for-f ; 
ces subcommittee Jn- hearings ex-:.;' 
amining how that military power j 
compares with America’s. Expert 4:- 
•testimony before Sen. Byrd ’ss-'V 
procurementsubcommittee tends to r 
give the lie to Comrade Ustinov’s ' 
protesta t ions of peacefu I i n ten ti ons ; 
moreover, it raises serious 
questions about the' ability of the - 
United States’ armed forces to com- 
pete with those of theSoyiets. t . ’ . 
. In unusual public testimony, two 
high-ranking officers of the Central 
Intelligence Agency estimated that . 
total Soviet defense outlays since 
1970- had- outstripped-the -United- ^ 
States’ by about 3U percent, in- the 
procurement of military hardware^:, . 
theCIA said, theUSSR had outspenc . r 
theU.S: during the decade by a ratio J 
.of 3 to 2. 

- Sen. Byrd was sharply critical of 
the Cl A estimates, which heCharac-i^. 
: terized as .having underesfimated-/^^^ 
both the proportion of U.Sl ;defehse?’|j 
! spending going for personnel ahd the.'J 
amount of Soviet^ spending, "rforti| 
; military hardware.ik:4-^«5^fife?f4fe'^5^^^ 


Initsfirstpresentationtothesub-i 
comipittee, a CIA official testifiedJ: 
that the Soviets devote 15 percent of' 
their-military budget to personnel, 
compared with 30 percent by the 
li.Sj After Sen. Byrd. objected that 
the 30,percent figure didn’t jibe with 
congressional and Defense Depart- 
ment calculations,<CIA witnesses 
returned tb a subsequent session of 
the hearings to revise their figure to 
60: percent, iVroughiy matching the 
P^tagon’s^:; . "VV- - ’ ’v ■ 

, Sen. Byrd brought fbrwardasad;.^ 
ditional witnesses William: Lee, a 
former-iCIA analyst, and Steven 
Rosefielder a University of North . 
Carolina economics professor and 
occasional consultant to the CIA. 
whosaid that the intelligenceagency 
had underestimated by . half the 
growth in Soviet military 
procurement. A similar technical 
critique in 1970 caused the CIA then 
itp: double its. estimates of Soviet 


rmilitafy^'pending. Academid ex- 
i perts such as Messrs. Lee and 
; Rosefielde are considered the most 
i authoritative checks on CIA 
r analyses, since no institutional 
I check on CIA calculations is carried 
• on by the U.S. government. 

I The rate of increase in Soviet 
i military procurement, adjusted for 
■ inflation, is galloping at 11 to 13 per- 
cent. said Mr., Lee, while President 
; Carter is seeking only a3 percent in- 
: crease in American defense 
procurement. The .expected com- 
parative growth in military person- 
nel costs is considered to be greatly 
; ^;in-the SovietsL favor, since their - 
^ '-'largely conscript army is paid . a 
paltry amount compared with what 
the U.S. pays its.volunteer forces. 

Whether ' one accepts, the CIA' 
analysis^ or the other experts’ es- 
timates, clearly the ' testimony 
before Sen. Byrd’s subcommittee 
raises serious doubts about the 
: American bargaining premise for 
.- SALT II. namely that the U.S. and 

I the USSR are aiming toward 
strategic and military "parity.’’ The 
Soviets’ most recently published 
■ “Five 'Tear Plah” f6rthe economy,; 

: testified Mr.. Lee. calls for cuts in 
■ both investment and consumption in- 
the civilian market so that their 
^ military budget can swallow in- - 
creasing- proportions of . the Soviet 
; GrossNational Product. Awhopping v 
• "18 percent of the Soviet GNP is es- 
' timated to go for defense next year,' 

: • compared with only 5 percent for the" 
;;'U.S-The Kremlin- is making these 
i -burgeoning military commitments^ 
, even though they place agreat strain : 

' on the Soviet economy* Mr. Lee said. . 
v.;; This\ strongly . suggests-.that the ; 
ii kreinlin-iscomriiittednot to notions • 
' of “pari ty” and peace maintained by : 
V “Mutuar Assured Destruction,” the ; 
f prevailing American' theory of ^ 
' nuclear deterrent. To the contrary, . 
: Soviet military spending rates give 
every -indication that the USSR is ^ 
.committed to fightin&.s|ni|jng and : 
. surviving a nuclei X 
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3y MCHAMi P^LYONS.^S::^ 

WASHINGTON — In a phrase that has become al- 
mo^ a cliche io energy circles^ the world demand 
and suj^iy of oil is;*balanced a knife edgeJ* The) 
phrase has been used over and over again here by the: 
Caner Administraticn, a British Cabinet minister, a 
top official of the Common Market and the Saudi Oil 
. Minister, Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamaiiit ‘ 

Perhaps becatise of the delicate ba]ance;’'oil itself 
has become a knife — a weapon that is as effective in 
dealing with geopolitical disputes.as combat titxips 
and jet fighters. President Carter and Iran both de- 
ployed the oil weapon last week in the battle over the 
dtiposed Shah of Iran, a hostage of cancer in a New 
York hospital,. and the 6 (ksome Americans at the 
United States Emba^ in Teheran, hostages of the- 
regime of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, f .p 7 ; 

Mr. Carter said he would refuse to buy Iranian oil 
and asked his Western allies not to increase their im* 
ports. The Ayatollah said he would refuse to sell oil to 
the United States, aiiynny^ Iran then s^d it would 
■srithdraw its: billions of dollars:on deposit in Ameri- 
can banlcs— revenues the country has amassed from 
the sale of oil- Mr. Carterthereupoo frore the Iranian 

deposits.:. . 

The United States as well as the other major itk 
dustriallzed nations is- becoming-even more- 

nerableto the power of the oil weaoonl Sbc years ago, 
when the ' Organkatipn , of . Petroleum Ejtporting 
Countries first deployed it in bc^cotting sales to the 
YVest during the war against Israel, this country im- 
ported about 2.4 million barrels of oil a day from the 
Arab producers.- ^ ^ - 

Yet a 5 tonishlngly-:the-!atest data show that the 
United States now is- importing more than twice as 
much from OPEC— 4,9 million barrels daily despite 
a half dozen-years of rhetoric about the need for de^ 
creasingthis country's reliancepn foreign oihr : v 
;The fact that Saudi fields account for one out of 
every Idbanels of petroleum products being used iit 
the United States today underlays the deferential, aT- 
most fawning treatmenthe was accorded by official; 
Washingjcra whilej^ngia^^ hero ia^ 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
18 November 1979 

■ - As eriddence df the" naked power ^ the 
Saudis have over the American economy, even some 
Cabinet Secretaries went cut of their way to st<TO by 
Sheik Yamani'shotel fora chat. V 

V This wooing of officials from oil ertporting nations 
was even more a{^>arent in the reciprocal visits eariy 
this year of Mr. Carter to Mexico and its president, 
Jos^Ldpez Portillo, to Washington. ^ - .. - . . . 

'7 One serious source of' friction between the two 

nei^bors was the agreement by which 
. the United states would buy 300 million 
cubic feet a day 'of- Mexican natural! 
gas.:.;.- 

While the amount Is relatively small, 
abcnt one half of 1 percent of American 
consumption,, the settlement of the 
lC3ng*standing dispute, over prices and 
^am oun ts of gas at the veiy least zxiove^ 
the two countries cloi^r toward Ame^ 
can puridiases of other Mexican natu- 
ral resources. 

- -With an eye - toward imtxirts of oil 
from Nigeria, now the second largest 
exporter to this country, the State De- 
partment in the 19eo;s and early 1370.'s 
went to greatlengths to steer American i 
.support;away from the Biafran seces^i 
ii:. .sionists; despite widespread emotional! 
id ^support.:: among' Americans- for the 
he ' of : people ' living in the rebel 

le: are^;'.v^AA,7 ' i. _ 

a : Nigeria as an energy supplier has 
)iX risen to the point that in May, the latest 

month for which figures are available,! 

;lf jt sold the United’states more than al 
iji . milUcobarrols of crude daily, OT^sixthl 
ps of domestic imports. ' ■ 4 -- ' : 
e- . Such were tile overtones whCT . An - 1 
le drew Young, this country's - former! 
rw chief delegate to the United Nations j 
and a man highly regarded in black! 
le- Africa, visited Lagos as a member of 
an American trade missioti two.montiis 
)il ‘ago.iA;:.--.v;y.-;,^,-;;v;;v- ^ -■ 

n- 'And the State De^rtmemt has teen 
to supportive of Nigeria’s position on the i 

Id Zimbabwe Rhodesia political problem, 

during the course of which Nigeria na- 
m tionalized the British Petroleum Com- 
in 20 percent holdin^jn a joint 

r' .i development venture; : 
rK :: Also in May,. Libya supplied Ameri- 
0^ ='can refiners with sUghtly more than 10. : 

o,. percent of their imported feedstocks, at 
ig a rate of $44 million barrels a day, 
le A Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi, the 
a* Libyan leader, has repeatedly warned 
le that he would cut off oil exports to the; 

: United States but has failed to cArry.J 
le out the threat In the face of the huge * 

15 amounts of money involved, perhaps 55 
:e billion this year, fronr American oil 
e- ^companies, some of which is .used, to 
^bankroll international terrorist a ctivi- 
)f ties, although most goes toward expan- 

rr Sion of the economy,- ' j 

r- Colonel Qaddafi’s throats, the last of 
U; Which was followed by the dispatch of ^ 

^3 r?®^Pr Departmept- official 


ibya to soothe the Chief of State, have 
also been followed by major price in- 
creases. ' ' . ; _ ^ .. 

As a measure of the burgeoning na- 
tional coffersi before the Arab oil em- 
bargo Libya received about 56 mil lion a 
day as proceeds of its nationalized oil 
industry. Texiay the amount is about 
$60 million a day: '-v ^ ^ ; 

.T Thus- oil is not. only; power,' Tt Is 
money, in the case of the major oil ex- 
porters, oceans of it. Since the Arab oU 
embargo generated large price, in- 
creases for crude, OPEC nations have 
received at least $500 billion in reve- 
nue, perhaps $400 billion of which was 
spent on goods, services and military, 
expansion; primarily supplied by ini 
dustrialized nations- A 

fA Again, 'the. very dimensions of' the 
;aihouiit ci OPEC money spent in the 
United States 'aod otlier nations give 
the oil exporters leverage into the af- 
fairs of other nations including— even- 
:tually— the Soviet Union. - 

A - Economic analysts of the C^tral 
‘ tein.gence Agency told a Congressiona l 
gjmmittee tnonm that' the Soviet 
oil indusiry, currentiy a net sccorter o f 
a mill ion barrels a day W Eastern and 


: starting £0 fall off. 

rTThe net result,, they. testified, is tiiat 
in the face of increased Soviet demand 
'.and resources, by Moscow will be 
forced to import 700,000 barrels/ of 
crude a day and there is taily one place 
to obtain it— the Middle East. Thus the 
Soviet Union will be in direct compel- 
" tion for supplies with the other mdustri- 
allzed nations and this head-to-head 
aspect can only drive prices still higfch 

. . eE. ' 3 ^ ‘';r V .17''/ 7.^^ / 

{ It, is 'impossible to state where t his| 
'new potential for use of oil as an energy I 


gust, the- C.IJL, thre 
Foreign Assessment \ 


h its National!! 
iteri issued anl 


Dags resear 


;Worid Oil Market m the Years Ahead.” j 
i . After factoring tens of tiyusandsT yf 
pieces of data in and 1 

graphs, the paper ccocluded, in r 

^th the issue of further 
^matter how- the even^ ^ 

(themselves out, the ^tlcpk for oil ~ 
'^tes over the next- f^ years is peerr .- 
Total oil supplies available to the West- 
ern IndustriaT cbimtries are unlikelyto 
Increase sigjilltcantiy and iaay~w^' 
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By RICHARD ILLYONS 


^ ^ - SpeciJilib'TTjeNew'Yart'nme* 7:. -i I 'P' 

' WASHINGTON, Ncr/; 9 — Sec^re^ 
of Energy. Charles W; Duncan. Jr. has 
told Congressional leaders in private 
briefings that world' oil supplies are 
•precarious, that there are threats to 
American imports from- nations other 
than Iran and that the Carter Adminis- 
tration is developing contingency plans 
to deal with severe^cuts in petroleum 
'products^ ' " , ' ■; 

Some Congressidnal sources said thei 
Administration had even developed 
whatone termed a woist<ase "dooms-r] 
day energy plan” that would attempt ta 
deal with a cutoff of .virtually: all. oil 
from the Middle East, - / v : 

• With an eye to possible kiipply dis-| 
xiiptions^ Administration . leaders are I 
reassessing.:, possibler^. conservation! 
measures, such .as a mucli higher Fed* | 
eral gasoline tax. that had b^n previ- 



Council on Wage and Price: Stability; 
told one House subcommittee today 
that Administration officials had be^ 
considering a gasoline tax of as much 
.as 50 cents a gallon, gasoline rationing: 
and even mandatory, .wage and price 
controls. r 

. But he stressed that these measures 
were not under active consideration,, at 
least for the moment, since energy sup* 
plies at present were ample to meet d^ 
mand,^‘JL•«kc^3^»' 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
10 November 1979 


Those who have attended the D^can j 
briefings said he has stated that oil sup-^ 
plies in the non-Communist world next ] 
year will drop by 300,C0O barrels a day ' 
because of the depletion of old oilfields* 

. This is not a large amount consider- 
'ing that, production, according to .estH 
mates prepared by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, is now about 52,2 million 
barrels a day in. the non-CommunisL 
world, United- States consumption 
amounted to m million ba yT^l^^ ^ 
in September: rn' rhe C_LA: 

But Mr. Duncan has warned that it ! 
could be enough to bring on disruptions ! 
because the deraand^upply balance is j 
so delicate*^ - ^ . .i: v.: "V 


. Soviet OjI. O utput Down . 

7':Complicating the situation is a 'dibp 
in^ Soviet!, domestic oil production, 
which means-that Moscow eventually 
will have to buy oil from members of 
the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries,. probably those, in the 
Middle East. Soviet purchases would 
only serve to put more pressure on bo^ 
the price and availability of crude oil* . 

;T^ who have heard Mr, Duncan’s 
assessment also say he has warned of 
the possibility of sharp reductions in 

■ exports of oil by Kuwait.and Nigeria. 

Nigeria is a major supplier of crude 
oil to the American market, .expohing 
about one million barrels a day until re- 
cently when exports slackened some^ 
.what, X. 'v-.. " ■ X .. 

, While Kuwait sells little oil to- the 
United: States, .it has been exporting 
about 2:4 million barrels a day in ^ent 
months.: mostly -to other countries. 
Should a signific^t fraction of that be 
withdrawn from the world market‘d 
major supply problems would ensue. , 

Task Force Formed in October : ^ 

With air these factors in mind,- the 
new interagency task force on energy 
supplies was formed last month to up- 
"date-;" contingency plans - drafted, last 
spring as a. result of uncertainties 

' about Iranian exports.'^ 

- John C, Sawhill, the Under Secretary 
of the Department of Energy who also 
is the director of the task force, said the 
contingency plans were being revised, 
vwe are developing contingency plans, 
based oa those drafted last spring, in 
an effort to deal with a wide vai iety of 
■energy- shortages that might a rise/*^ 
Mr; Sawhill said today in an iiiterv>3W, . 

.- He added that the project had been 
receiving the ”top priority^'^ in the 
Energy Department and that: •‘we’re 
looking toward the development of new; 
plans as variables shift,” : ; y 
„ As to the specifics of these plans, Mr! 
Sawhill said,. ‘‘I'm not going to ccm ‘ 
ment on the contingent, plans or' ih€ 



Choices Termed ‘Draconian* ' >: 

' -But some of the choices were de^ 
scrib^ as “draconian” by Senator 
Dale L. Bumpers, Democrat of Arkan- 
sas, after he left a briefing given by Mr, 
Duncan on Wednesday* : ; " , 

0, William Fischer, an acting Assist* 
ant Secretary of Energy, is the staff di- 
rector of the task force. It also has rep- 
resentatives from the White House 
staff, the departments of Defense, 
State, Transportation, Labor, Com- 
merce, Agriculoire, and- HeitlLh andi 
Welfare, as well .as the Environmental ' 
Protection Agency; toe Nuclear Regu- 
latory. Commission and the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. 

One participant in- a Demean briefing 


sa'rcTmformation was relayed from -.he 


C-I.A, and tne major oil complies, as 


well as me En er^ DeoarrmenT 

“They showed:^ a whole bunch of! 
charts, w^hich wereTa 5ergd^cohir<?eh- 
tial/ ” said one participant, “showing 
that OPEC export s would be do^ 
slightly next ve^. Out that nort-Q PEC 
extioiters wouia e xport slightly mor e 
oil next year than this.” x . x ^.: 

Dramatic Rise, for Briiisb ;; : - ' -^-1- 

Among the non-OPEC members ex- 
pected to export more oil next year are 
Mexico,. Britain and Norway, Britain, 
for example, is currently producing 
about 1.7 miliioh barrels a day from its 
North Sea wells,, a dramatic increase 
oyer previous averages,. ’ : ^ - - 

.. “Mr, Duncan stressed that the vul*| 
nerability of OPEC production.was of 
great concern to the Administration/* 
one source said, ^ 

The degree of seriousness was evi*| 
dent in the testimony Mr* Kahn gave 
today to the Subcommittee on Energyl 
and Power of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce:' Committee, jie 
said the Iranian situation was not only 
endangering supph^ but also driving 
up spot prices f or oil and thus contrib- 
.uting to inflation, .V' - 4;::; 
> : Fop this reason, he added. Adminis- 
tration leaders are privately reconsid- 
ering a wide range of options to reduce 
energy consumption in such a way that 
the 700,000 barrels a day of oil normally 
imported from Iran would not be need^ 
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- “a ''WadhlBRtoa Post Stall Writer 


■ ^ The CIA has told senior Cai^erad-^ 
TTainistration officials and Congres^s 
that Iran is halting its oil . exports to 
the United States^, 


; The report^ if confirm4fdv.could ^ 
the beginning of the cutoff of Iraniaa:' 
oil. that the State Department had pri-: 
vateiy ie;»red be coEKlrig^-;;i:^ 


iiowever, one major oil company^ ex-^] 
ecutive said that^ as recently^ as noon- 
■ yesterday one of its- tankers had left 
Karg- Island, Iran’s main: oil. shipping 
- terminal:, without difficulty.;. That ex- 
i ep^ve said that Xf . "Iran, hiis'cut-off- 
(exports), weTe not aware of 
""Other oil company^offidal^^ said 
they .were aware* of some^'interruptioa . 
in oil deliyeriea but^ were not sure of -^ 
the cuase.^A'i 


- 7 A 


A cutoff of bn imports "from IranH 
would not^fnean ari immediate return"^ 


to last summer's gasoline linesf but it- 
would result in another.^wave of stiff 
■ oil price increases^ accoiding-W-some^ 
' oilindustiy analysts,>*^^":5;^*p:-t;-;^- '^ : 
Puhlicly^.'the Carter administration ^ 


has continued to downplay thb likelh 
hood^ that: Ayatollah Khomeini's re- 


gime would ban sbipmehts to America v 
or sharply cut back exportSw ; j ■ " 

- --“We exp^t that:our oil supply will 
not be cut off,'*' ITodding Carter,, the- 
State Department>.rspokesman;. . said 
; yesterday. ; 

' vPrivatelyi, State^^'iiepartihent offi- 
. cials^^ have « a * more ^ pessimistic^^ew:' ' 

^ "The* possibilities of a ^utoff : to^ the'^ 
: United States ,’ot , a.;drop iii e^'orts- 
yeiy^very great/’ one bfficial'saii > / 
f V ; State Department': officials say Kho* 

1 meini can afford to -'slash' exports be- 
* cause Iran -noW’has''59' bflHori-in 'bffP^ 
: cial reserves^, and’: thafe;;Tehran’^ trou- 
. bled central ‘government, will end 
year with a $4-bTllion surpluy."'^’’;*/ 

J. ■ : r;n Sunday, All Montifar, head \ot ::j 
r the Iranian ; .:Nationalr;Oil^. Go., was: 

:* quoted as saying, he -wascPrepared to 
■ ; ban bil‘exp 9 rts to_ the United States if 
:: Khoumeni orders '^t:7_Tto:>;ahd! other 
I such^yeUed tjire'a^'^ye.b^^^ 
from Tehrhit.smce/the takeover of the; 
V"U.SL/:embassyv there :.byL students de-^ 
^ ipanding the extradition of the shah/ S3| 
■'V.; VIran provides ^ 'the'^tihitbd'^States 
i with 400,000 barrels a day or. more, ac-T:|| 

/ coding to John LichtbUii: of the Pe- I 
: trbleum Industry 'Bese^rch^^Founda^-j 


S'. ' Lichtblau said; a^cutoff : would not 
T cause gas lines in the neatr future, ;> 
^The Interr^tion^Energy: Agency.m 
Paris said.; Americans wiU have 
enough" ih ea ting>,.oil V- and?; gasolih e.- to <. 
last thr:)agh. the winter- ii,.Iran. doee^: 
cut shipments: Last^ week the Energy^- 
Department said the oil industry haati 
exceeded President .‘Carter’s 240-mil- 
lion-barrel heating oil invemory goai,/.- [ 
Cilraen-sucb as, Atlantic Hichfieid’s 
chiefi international /analyst,. Davids 
Sternlight/ . also V pointed out -that- if:;. 
::TraB did scop XJ.S, shipments, “nothing. , 
f would really'happen -far 30 to 60 days 
'^because of i^ttankers^r already . iinderr 
way/Vii 

> St^light also- said /btber • Persiaii:.-. 
G.ulf. producers,, .such as Saudi Arabia -j 


and Kuwait^'might be induced^ to in-^ 
crease their Oil production to make upV 
for Iranian ciita - ^ ; / 

^ . “But if Iran were to go out for a 
'^while, there would-T definitely be^a 
shortage in the U.S;/' Sternlight said* 
StandardvOiX. of 'Indiana, chiefs 
g/ceivable that they would . cut off ex*;: 
V"ports;aftogether,':and if they bann^^ 
tV- exports to the:ULS.. it would just trig- ^ 
i[ ger a reshuffling in’ the oil markeL"- /. : 

Like Sternlight; Eck and" other indu^ ; 

; .stry' executives interviewed said that, 
if Iran announced a ban on exports to 
the United States, it would force an* 
;/ Other quick^ increas^. in„-prices on- the J 
spot-market;. 40 il/sppt^:market prices’^ 
S'.are now averaging nearly $40 a barrel 
g:jiearly. twice^ the ^ Orangization ;of Pe- 
troleton Exporting : Countries- > bfficialj 
l^xeiling price pi ^.50 a baircL 

The Iraman/bU squeeze earli^^tiliii 
:4:yeary-, promptedvbyrthe overthrow^* ofcl 
^the shah^ , touched, off . the .massive, oil, 
|)rice increases this year." Sfnce^ the bV 
^ ginning of \the^year OPEC' pric’Ciiave: 
^}riseii. from; $13^4 td up to 

’ the largest "increaser/rihce 
1973-1974 nfl emba^o, 

;f .! The erA estimatesthat itah is prod* 
?; ucing about. 3,8 million* barrels > day,; 
iicomparecf-Withr about 5.5 million bar- 
g: rels a day- under the shah-:.Tehfah is.-l 
exporting i^abput. 3 million ;b amly- a3 
■;/ day. 

The IQiomeinf 'regime^^ 

4 atedienergy' headaches for the Soviet 
Union., Q]^- analyst John AEckIand> 

•Vi centiy.v^i ^ - ^^be-^rS ovieta;^ 

^ have beenTHe biggest ' losers ’iir th<H 
?/ short term from: the cutoff 'of energy' 
■011 Soviets were; 
i: very cola in^e South Caucasus last: 

winter because they couldnThavemat^ 
^ural^gaa because^of . the- upheayalJA^^ 


lARTl 

PN^PJ 
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. By IABS.F.8»K.NSISON,>:;;^2 j^ 

AC Pii— Mik - _ ._ 1 

■ Wf I fw pt^w^ Wp^nvffvran oot^mc- 


‘.-Xiil- 


CTT IS 1983, The* Ayatollah Khomeini 
ha^-died^ leaving Iran:, ii^ politica) 
turmoil. In the confusion^ the Iranian 
Communist Party claims to have seiaed 
power. Challenged by the army and Shia 
Moslems/ the Communists call on the 
So viet Union for aicL ’r — v- 

Eight divisions of ^Soviet airborne 
troops are swiftly flown to Tehran and to{ 
the oil fields at Abadan in the south. A 
Marxlst-Leninist government is- pro<s 
laimed and- Iran’s daily -exports of su£> 
million barrels of oil are withdrawn from 
the world market, diverted to fuel the 
Soviet Union and its allies. The United 
States is powerless to intervene^ : 

' This scenario may never come to pas 9 ». 
but some of the ingredients* are already 
apparent: : - ' . — t r ;■ 

<i Iran is already in -political- turmoil, 
and thus is a source of instabm^;on the 
Soviet Union’s southern border,. 

Q In the early 1980s; the Soviet Union 
will become dependent for the^first time 
on foreign oil. Because it will be short of 
hard currency,, it may not be able to pay 

e What the Soviet Union tinll have^is a 
sophbticated military machine; built up 
over 20 years, to. the point where it can; 
carry out a majoiLforeign military . inter*' 
vention, especi^ly close to its borders. 

o The onset:of Russia!a-oil shortages 
and the new strengtlrbf its. conventional 
military-forces wilUcoincide with a tem- 
porary, theoretical— but psychologically 
important — rini 3 sile-gap^;,In the early 
1980s, America’s: Uuu^basedMinuteman 
missile force, hitherto protected in unde^ 
ground silos,, will l^ome vulneFable to 
more accurate Soviet missiles capable of 
scoring direct hits* "The- United States] 
could find itself outgunh^ not. only in 
nuclear missiles, but in planes, tanks 
manpower need^ in a conventional w^;:: 

This is,> of /coiirs^< a woi^aso-, 
scenario;, and ; it ^is- open to- dispu to*zButt 
scenarios like the pn^ above abound .;|x» 
Washington, as analy 5 t 5 Mii-and.-but: bfl 
government assess thecons^uence&^^ofraii 
20'year Soviet military- buildup to 
varieties of weapons^ 

Even a cautious scholar like the Pento^ 
gon’s Andrew Marshall can writer^As th^ 
So vie^UnioIt-becomes-bold#r^i]^ pushings 
-out into the Th^ 

involving her owSforces^^more^openly, 
there is the possibility of amajor'confrons^ 

4U-. 1AOA. tr 


■EARS THAT a combination of appa* 

• rent U.S^' weakness^^- and Soviet 
^ «onomic and political desperation 
* might tempt the Kremlin into - such a 
confrontation are behind the demands to 
Washington thatthe United States embark 
on a ^ 8 -million .crash program over the 
next five years tp-modemize its convene 
tional armed forces, - 

- A congressional committee was told 


by the Central Intelligence Agency Iasi 
week that Soviet military expenditures 
are cuj^ently 50% higher than America’s, 
and wirrcontinue toTise at least through 


1985. A former CIA analyst asserted that 


ev^ that estimate was 50% too low. 

There is an element of quackery in 
estimating Soviet defense'exbenditures;. 
which are a state secret The basic method 
is to assess how much it would- cost the 
United States to duplicate a‘ Soviet prog- 
' ram. Little or no allowance is made for 
the fact that Soviet labor costs; for exam^ 
pie, are only one-tenth as high as prevail- 
ing American wages; _ " '■ 

Regardl^s of how much the Russians 
actually spend, however, it is indisputable 
.. that they have built up a modem military 
. machine — with an array of sophisticated 
: weapon^forthe army, airforce and navy 
that rank with the best America produces. 
"Speaking of Russiab defense* effort; Air^ 
-Force Gen. David Jones, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff/ told Congress-last l 
January; “It has achieved capabilities far] 

, in excesstofwfeat would be required for 
purely defensive purposes * V- 

of todeQ^z;^itto#astbulk,o£-tHe.Sb^^ 

■ Uhion.’s,.defense is aimed at protecting its 
:.pwn borders, The LB rnillion menof the! 
^ Red* Army are - stationed either to the 
Soviet Union itself —with half a million 
^rxnen to 44 divisions^ along toe hostile'] 
!;^Chinese frontier— orto Eastern Europe, 


IHKALARMING CHANGE has been 
£/in the potential for overseas d^; 

® " ployment — a capability still small 
- b 3 ^ U-S. : standards, ^ but ^ nonetheless; j 
> unprecedentedr - " l 

y- ♦ The Soviet Pacific Fleet, controlled 
y^by a headquarters in Vladivostok, bad 
grown to 70 major surface^ combat ship^j 
capable of interdicting Pacific sealanei' 
j: and the'key oU^ routes to Japan. This 
•q Pacific fleet also^ranges in to the Indian] 

;^^pce^ throughtoe S^ts of Mal^cai^^v 
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. , Emulating a U,S.vcapacityphe Bus»^' 

sitos have created, a- small marine corp. 5 , ' 
;^lt currently numbers only about 12 , 0 O(> 
men, but in many Third World situations; 
i a shock assault by a s^lfofc© would be 
' decisive;' ' h 

• The Russians have built-up eight 
{ airborne divisions, and though they still 
' lack long-range lift capacity, geography 
*; ; is such that the Soviet Union can outstrip 
the -United States. in_ moving large num* 
i- bers of men and weapons into the Middle ‘ 

^ ^.East; to® 

According to Pentagon analysts, this 
extensive, coordinated and obviously 
planned buildup of all categories of] 
Soyiet military- might - has had no- 
■ economic benefit and no readily apparent; 
purpose. The Russians have pour^ bill- 
ions of dollars in cash an^ weapons- into 
Cuba, Vietnam, Syria and smaller nations 
around the world — and they are neither 
militarily safer nor economically better 
off as the result - - v " 

The United States has- always had at 
deast the pretext that U.S, forces 

~ are protecting visible American interests;' 
Since Adm. Dewey sailed inlo Manila Bay 
in 1898, Americans have become accus* 
tomed to seeing their young men sent off 
.'to distant lands to protect either strategic 
"'resources, major investments or impor** 
-itant political alliances — whether it be 
'-'North Atlantic shipping ’lanes,. 'Middle 
CEast oil, or the Lever Brothers coconut 
1 plantations on G uadalcanal. - * . ■ ■ 

7 Historically* the'SovietUniba has had 
c na similar,, vital foreign; interests. It has- 

' Talways prided iteeif on iU setosufficiency^ 

j producing: its own:, oil,; mining iU own 3 
/ metals, growing its ownf qod and develppr] 
i-ing its own indusbies'.yv^g;^ 

Thus,.-jthe-r spec.ifio^reasous:^for-,tha 
; Soviet, buildup- areTatoystery; burthere 
- several .- theories- ^ One . is - that - the 
'^-Russians are “simply trying to behave like 
" a great power, . as vthey . have seen Jha 
■^United States * behave 'around the- world 
'• Another is that they are pursuing a goal 
>bf worldconqiiCTt f-^to idea favored by 
' some- conservative^*' but ‘scoff ed' at ‘ by 

^toost" gd VernS rent "officials.- Thini^T they 

^epreparmg forany^conceivabtocon^-^ 
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I CIA defends 
OPEC cut I 





WASHLNGTON [UPI]-»The^ Central . 
Intelligence Agency has defended the-^ 
OPEC oil cartel’s cuts in petroleum ex- 
ports as conservation, measures similar' 
to moves under study in the United; 
States, it was disclosed Sunday, ; 

Testifying at a closed-door congres-* 
sional hearing, CL^’ analyst John Eck- 
land' said the Organization of Petroleum * . 
Exporting Countries is “doing the same^ 
thing that the State of Alaska is doing.*’ 

Eckland, the chief of CLVs petroleum 
supply analysis center^ told the House 
Intelligence Committee’s, oversight panel 
that the OPEC cuts could' be compared 
to conservation studies ordered by Alas- 
kan officials. . 

He said the State of Alaska has called 
in consulting' firms to- determine how ' 
fast oil can be pumped from Prudhoe ' ' 
Bay without causing damage to the 
field. \ 

“ALL. OF THOSE studies say that - 
Prudhoe Bay starts to decline ^around - 
1986/’ the analyst said. 

He said production can be kept at : 
about 1.5 million barrels a day tmtil" 
about 20 per cent of the oil has be^ . 
pumped, but “is going to inevitably faiy;.. , 
from then on. " V . j ; ' . ' ' ; 

' ‘T^ow,' OPECT countries- getting 
these sorts of . answers on th^ oil^ 


fields,” Eckland said- “They are facing ' 
a need to try to preserve and stretch out 
this resource.’^ V .. 


A transcript of the dwed-door hear*^ 
ing, which, was held Oct^ 17^ .was re- 
leased Sunday, by Eep. Les Aspin [D.,/ 
Wis.I, chairman of the oversi^ .suh-^. 


IVIAUIIICE ERNST, the CLVs econom* 
ic research director; said the Soviet Un- 
ion is not to blame for OPEC s cuts. . 

Ernst told committee the Soviet 
Union has ener^ problems of. its own 
and would make them worse by increase 
ing the price the Kremlin must pay for 
imported oil. ■ - - ■ ■ -/ r,-- . 

In addition, he said, the Soviet Union 
doesn’t have the clout to get the oil-ex- 
porting nations to cut back exports even 
if it decided such a move would be m its 
best interests. ■ . . . ^ 

“I would say so far, the Soviets sim- 
: ply do not. have the influence over the 
oil-producing countries that \^’Ould-' ena- 
ble them to reduce or to affect the oil 
^ supplies,, even if. they wanted- to/’ he 
said. > *:> , ; 

Emfc told the subcommittee that Sovi- 
et oil production was expected to peak 
this year or next and to start declining 
■ “within a year or 'two after that,” -.v/ 
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B^^rMjderit^C^ter’fbelat^ (threat to ; 
Cpiin^ the; 64 compajaiee .tor turning >j 
^ the" worldwide bU 'fcrUis" }nto lincon- ; 
rscionably high profit may pnce again j 
^ turn out to be a c^e of too little, too‘ 

‘i Jata^The sad truth U^^t if the preeW: 
^dent wanted to be- fair about it, he'd: 

5 hay a to march himself but to the wopdri 
vshbd along with the oil moguls>i i 

weaim of tnfbrmatiba was ayaila*} 
^hie to; Carter - and hls; adviserS ithatJ 
^■showed. Big ! Oil’s excuse for the gas^. 
Iline* and price jujoipa,-^ a worldwide;; 
f-oil shortage cau^ bythe cutoff' of„; 
f lranian'productibni'^i'was in factiif 

fit! We feiienilv disce d a CTA aualysis. 
» Cthat exposed the Iranian scapegoat as 
yjLrmvth-' -: Other bil-producmg.-. nations- 
^•more than made up for ;the Iranian 
sshortfalh and ,y,S..{impQrte .actuaUy 
'■rose oyer i.97a /i ViV- ' 

Ot ;VBoth the oil industry arid the Carter 
iiadministration knew this. Yet then-en- 
l ergy ■ czar James : Schlesinger ; stead- 
^fastly' ihsisted- that’bur iihpo^ wer.e 
edown . 2 million .barrels a;. day because; 
f;bf; the Imhiaii situation, and that, ac> 
f' cordiiig f to the; administration, ■ was 
c'yyhat was causing the gb chinch; i 
r^^^We;have -uncoYered other reports, 
Ksbtne I- still suppressed, ' which shot 
down the Big Lie about Big- Oil. The 
?.way the reports were handled has con^l 
•^vinced those, who knew what, was in; 
i^tbem that th^e was indepd a consphi 
^ a<y by the ' oil companies to extracts 

‘i-lvA- Ai-wariis'in T^ll - 4 


4 ; . ; V i 'Vi* ; j... 

?;was n study prepared for Repi^Albert 1 
^Gofe Jr; (D-TeiinJ by the Cbngre^lonail 
' Research "Service's' tbp'‘;interQation^ | 

• oil imalyst; Dario Scuka, last February,' 
Qore rnadeJsonie of, the.'eonclusioni: 
public ,in: March, '/including -a-ipr^O) 
tion. that world oil production would ; 
he the same in the f|rst nine months of 
1979 as ‘it’ had beep a’ year earlier,, de*; 
spite the Iranian cutbach'^^-fe^ ■ 
'^r Gore drew denials and ridicule from* 
the oil moguls, ithe administratibn and 
the : media.'.( The k Scuka predictions,, 
though; turned oiit’to be right paithe;; 

Meanwhile;.'!' Scuka assembled 60, 
pages’pf backup dpta. Spiirces told oiir; 
bssQcIate; Dale yan-Atta. the' xeppi;i;;h[' 
releasedjin AprU; when;it^Was;'Cbm^^ 
'pleted; Would have been d’evastationg^ 
to Carter’s ;ahd Schlesinger’s "credibil- 
ity. But' it= was buried. According' to a? 
source close to the prob^ the CBS ana-^. 
lyst ; ’‘was raked ; over t the 1 epais > by i 
higher-ups,b." and ■ they l.' stonewMled ^ i 
:Gore,’' who^ never did get the full-jej.d 

■;tvAs for the man' whbitoldithe truth,^-] 
, Dario Scuka is also being punished. His it 
■' bossses are i threatening : to ‘ transfer! 
; him out of bis field of expertise';;^;mi^ 
ternational petroleum* .~,ito tai*;.ioI}'4 
where his honesty will' be less embafpii 
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i lr;?f BT NORWIANKEMP^f^^ 

yf^^ASHIIiGT01i~ii^oxs^^g)3y-ihs'^vieiVmmT. 

■wm increase'steadily for. at least th^ five years de^^' 
spite a deepfoing economic-slump; increasinf the alreadjsj- 
heavy burfen of ams on that nation’s economy, the Cen-.^;.; 

■tra Int^<:snce'Agen^ predicted Thursday.'^'-AV^-t^^'y^^^i 

':: Biirton. chief'-of the. CIA’s military ■•ecbnomics-jL,,^ t - ^ r.- r — 'ru..*,u 

'cranch, estimated that the Soviet'Union's itiUiUty ejCDen-^-^i united Dtaies-to duplicate the ;- 3 oviet'jniiitary i 

' ------- -• . •■- ' ■‘O'ce.assu^gU.S. cosU for various programs.^, it? 

On ihat basis,, the agency estimated that Sovi^ mflitarr' 
last year was S 15 g.halUon;ab 6 uf 50 % more than’ 
me Pentagor budgeL.However,vBurton conceded-thai this 
Sgure oversu'.tes the truecosUbecauseit assumesthat the;^ 
t bpwempfovide high pay-equivalent to TJ 5 . military- scaled'' 


, Ba^ bn. the bffidaltexchangerraterthat-figir^ 
i;^ual between $85bimohVand.$92hiffiom;Bitt.the:CIA-r^^^^ 

• ^ts such a straight-line conversiohi from rubles to dollara,l 4 
because the ruble is. not convertible onjatemational marr^ 
kets and because the So-viet domestic pricing system db«*'i 
not respond to market 

Therefore.^the .OA estima^'‘lhd.^ounrthat -h w^id^^ 


'Oitures wifi -grow nom 11% or 12% of -dts gross national' 

-product nest yei*' to as much, as ,15% by 1985; The Pehta-:- 
gon predicts that •UB.:defense spending will ihcrease' more" 

- slowly tlian the total economy and thus will decline slight- ' 
ly from 4,9%70.4.7%_of GNP during the sameperiod- ~ ^ 

\-:t"Soviet economic growth^-T^ been slowing diirin«^ the t mga pay-eqmvaieni lo U i 

1930s arid. 1970s;' Burton sai<L "'We believe that the slow^’^l and low-paid 

:down will continue and even, worsen in the 1980s;' either .^measure, -Burton said, .Soviet; iruUtkr^ 

■ ;;^.Burton told a Senate.armi^ sendees fetibcommitt^'^^at ' inCTease during the next five yeaxs/probably* 

'the growing economicrprsssiire^of^defense'programs may ' r-^.^ year after adjustments to eliminate ' 

cause the Soviet -leaders who 'ultimately succeed aiUng . ; 

^ ^^reSident Leonid L-Brezhnev-to .reassess the nation's need Wiiiiam T. Lee. a former CXA. analyst who is now a con-; 

, -- t Defense Intelligence Agency; preceded Bur-' 

; ton. to the. committee's.rivitness. tabla Lee said the CIA‘ ■: 



;'be "well over lOObiilion i . 
r ptWCTof therublain 1970..^..,,., 

-who bas^ his estimstes on published ^viet eco« 


_ For instoce, Lee said, znilitaiy hardware will account ' 
for more than half of the total output of Soviet machinerv 

N nPYt VP31*-. Ac T-Arf'lS'rtflv esei *1 ’ '^ ■ 
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S oviet M i liiafy Spending Jin 



‘ TJnitcti Pifess IntffrnaElonftl ; , 

The Soviets are spending about 50 
percent more , on mUitary outlays this- 
year than the United States, CIA ana- 
lysts told Congress yesterday. 

They predicted Soviet military ' 
spending will continue to increase at 
least- through 1985 despite the strain- 
on the Russia, economy., ■ ^ : iii 

A private analyst and two members 
of the SefiateA. Armed;.Service5:- Com.^ 
niittee:said they thought the CIA 
tistics:w^ too low.- V ^ ^ " 

Sehi i Robert^ - Byrd,^ (D-W^Va,)/ 
chai^atf»of*a«SehateArme^^ SerVic^^/: 
subcomihitt6€^ ? saitf ^iiie^panei was j 
seeking' to -learo' if; surge^ 

of unpr^edented military procure- 
ment” by the Soviets in the 1970s was 
likely to be matched iij the 1980s. 


Byrd said, *'we must have facts toi 
formulate the fiscal 1981 (defense)? 
budget" — which, with increases prom^ 
ised by President Carter or demanded 
by sectors of Congress, may run ajw 
high as $160 billion. X! 

'Tn .1979- the Soviet total will 
about $150 billion; about 50 percent 
higher than U.S. outlays,” said Donal^ 
.Burton,; chief of the CIA'S ’ Militai^ 
Economics Analysis Center; - ^ 4 

" Total Soviet defense activities fon 
the 197Qs, he said;' exceeded compara^ 
blelTS. outlays by almost 30 percent, 

„ ...Estimated costs of Soviet^ defens® 
y activities ^caui^ tdei 

ceeded them bV a^widening' margin ini 
each succeeding: year, ^’ Burton said. J 
Byrd scheduled another hearing for 
Thursday. \ 


rrATINTL 
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Soviet arms spending 
will go on, ClA sa/ys: ' - 

By CHARLES W.COROOHY . ' 

VYa^in{;tcmB>ireaiio/77t«5uiv . 


Washington— The Central Intelligence 
Agency told Congress yesterday that the 
Soviet Union had outstripped the United 
States in weapons spending by 50 percent 
over the past decade and neither a change 
. in Kremlid leadership nor an economic 
downturn was likely to bring moderation 
in arms programs in the 19803. 

In rare testimony on details of Soviet 
iirms prMocUoo,^ ClA -aoaiysts; the 
Russians have been outspending the 
United States in all major categones ex- 
cept tactical air power. Gaps appeared to 
be widening at the end of the 1970-1979 
decade, even though- UJS. weapooa pur- 
chases had begun a steady upturn. : 

The CIA estimates were laid beiore^a 
procurement subcommittae ot the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and were ex* 
pected to provide grist for critica of the 
SALT II treaty with the Soviet Union- 
Most of the critics are demanding heavy 
increases in \)S, defense budgets over the 
next five years. 

A leader of those forces. Senator Sara 
Nunn (D, Ga.), renewed demands in a Sen* 
ate speech yesterday for an early look at 
the administration's^ ■ five-year^ defenses 
plans. Without a ‘Melinite coramitmeiit 
and pronounced leadership* for bigger 


military budgets, be said, the nation wou’d 
be “indulging in a national-security ch-t- 

rade/' 

-“If these conditions continue," 

Nunn said, “1 will not becofne part of it by . 
voting for SALT IL" He thereby seemed to* 
be closing the door another no^'-'but not 
cornpieieiy yet — on administration ; 
hopes that he will vote tor tne strategic { 
arms iimiu^uon treary, - - * - i 

- The CIA team, headed by Donald Bur^ 
ton, chief of the military economics divi* 
sioh, told the Senate panel that the Soviet- 
Union had spent the equivalent of ^60 biK 
lion- on weapons in theTl9703, while^the" 
United States had spent $240 btllioiL^^, " 

: In overall defense- spending, including 
manpower, operations and research and ^ 
development as. well as weapons pur- 
chases, the CIA said the Russian figure for 
the decade was $1.35 trillion the 

American was $L05 trilUoo*.. : 

While the disparities were large, Wil- 
liam T. Lee. a former CIA man and a long- 
time analyst of Soviet defense budgets,..^ 
told the subcommittee that^ the inteUi- 
gence agenc/s estimates on Russia were^ 
woefully low. He said the GIA was as ' 
wrong cow as it was in 1975 tind 1975, 
when it had to doable its estimaiesof whatT 
the Soviet Union had spent on defense la^ 
1970,:’- j - - -t s ':. V "J 

The CIA analysiiVjifr. Lee (^tended, : 
took no account of large bat unknown 
. quantities of ammimiUoD and other iteni^-: 

^ that cannot be counted, nor did it /actor 
the increase cbstrrr'Of^ 
weapons now being produ ced: 

Claiming that total Soviet military ex^ 
penditures—but not specific details^can " 
be derived reasonably well from published ; 
Soviet economic dat^ Mr. Lee estimated:^ 

• that Moscow would invest la percent ctf',; 
gross national^ product; in defense in 1930/ 
compared with a CIA estimate of 11 or 12 
■ percenL 

.. Whatever^ their diff e r e nce s ; od'idoUar!;; 
and ruble costs of Soviet arms, the wit- - 
nesses generally agreed that neither a 
worsening economic situation nor leader- ^ 
ship changes in the post-Brezhnev era 
would slacken Moscow's militaxy pro* - 
grams. Basie policies will pernst» theyl! 

. argued,. : .y, y j: ^ ^ li.'rvii 
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CIA SAID TO BE UNDERESTIMATING SOVIET' DEFENSE SPENDING BY 100% 


A former analyse of Soviet military economics in the Central Intelligence Agency told a 
Senate panel yesterday that the CIA’s estimates of Soviet defense expenditures have been 
underestimated by 100 percent for the second time within the last five years. 

With the CIA providing a new estimate that the Soviets will spend about $150 billion on. 
defense activities in 1979, or about 50" percent more than the United States, William T. 
Lee, an analyst in the CIA's Office of.Economic and Strategic Research from 1951 to 1964, 
told the Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Procurement that the agency^ estimates 
are "again’V too low by^a "factor of two. '* . , . / ^ ‘ . . , . , : 

Lee said" the CLA "was forced by new evidence to double its estimates of Soviet defense 
expenditures in 1970. .\By 1980 CIA estimates of total Soviet defease ‘’expenditures once 
: again areiunderstated by 3- factor of two.'" . 

Lee explained- that .Soviet defense. expenditures climbed from about 10 perceW'ofthe 
Soviet GNP.ia:i960 .to nearly 15 percent in 1975 and wiU. climb to about 18 percent in 1980 
(U. S. slightly^' over 5 percent). ^ , ' j.i 'V '. : " ' 

Donald Burton, chiefdl the CIA ’s Military . Economics Division, who presented the CIA's 
new Soviet defensexosr^estimates to the; subcommittee yesterday, put the proportion of 
Soviet GNP devoted -to defease spending at 11-12 percent now and about 13rl5 percent by 
'1985. 

Explaining the variance of his estimates with those of the CIA, Lee said the CIA es- 
timates the distrxbution-bf Soviet defense expenditures, according to ^ the direct costing, or 
buildingblock methodology, while he derives his estimates by using Soviet economic data 
"which have proven, to be the pnly-reliable source of such estimates. " Outlays for weap- 
ons procurement "are:the most, reliable component of Soviet defense expenditures derived 
from Soviet economic (^ta, ’’ he said. - Directly or indirectly ,..Lee further explained, most 
Soviet- procurementT-program informaUon is derived fromthe "national means of verifica- 
tion. ” : .. ” -- 

Burton did not challenge Lee’s estimates, but told Sen, John Warner (R-Va. ) ti^t Lee, , 
the former agency analyst, "has excellent access (to intelligence. onSoviet defenseactivi- 
■ ties) in this- town. ^ o-. ^ 


^ 'Expect More Of The Same' 

While reaching different conclusions on the total Soviet defense spending activity and 
the. rate of that activiQr, Lee and Burton agreed that Soviet defense spending increases 
are expected to continue. into the 1980s. Burton told the subcommittee that the intelligence' 

community expects. .’’more of the. same.-" ,, ' t -,. r-r ;..- = ^ 

Expanding on this point. Burton said the amount and type? of Soviet construction now 
under way indicate that .another "cyclical, increase in defense spending is likely in the; : 
early to mid-1980s, as. the- new industrial. capacity comes on stream. " He said total - ‘ 
Soviet defense spending and.spendingrfor military procurement will, continue to. increase ' 


- in real terms at least through 1985. ^ ^ . r 

He pointed out that the Soviets- now have about the same number of .major weapons. - 
systems in production that they, have maintained since 1970, with nearly 6Cr percent 
introduced -in the last five-years and production of most of them continuing into the 1980s , 
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The CIA analyst said Soviet design bureaus also appear to be maintaining a high level 
of activity in the development of foUow-on weapons. 

Further, the number of Soviet strategic and general purpose weapons in flight test 
or trials is about the same as the average since 1970, he said. 

The CIA concludes that force modernization, rather than expansion will be the principal 
determinant of Soviet defense procurement in the 1980s. "We expect only slight increases 
in the overall size of Soviet forces and even decreases in some areas, " such as strategic 
reductions that would be required under SALT II, Burton said. 

"We think it unlikely that economic problems will force the Soviets to reverse their 
commitment to continuing improvement in their military forces, " he added. 

'■ 50% Of Soviet Machinery Devoted To Defense ' . . 

' As a measure of the economic impact of the Soviet defense spending increases, Lee 
pointed out that the military procurement’s share of the total Soviet machinery has risen 
from about 25 percent in 1965, to about 40 percent in 1970 and will be over 50 perceiU: in 
1980 .;'^,^ ■ '• . ^ ■ 

To offset this impact on the economy, he said, the Soviets are increasing their imports 
of maichinery from Eastern Europe and the West. In 1980 it is expected that such imports 
will constitute at least 30 percent and "perhaps as much as 44 percent" of all machinery 
and equipment allocated to USSR capital investment. 

Burton made the following comparisons of U. S, and Soviet defense spending: 

■' * Total Soviet defense spending for the 1970s is about $1, 350 billion, compared 
with $1, 050 billion spent by the U. S. , exceeding the U. S, by almost 30 percent. In 
dollars, the Soviet defense spending in the 1970s increased at about 3 percent annually, 
while, in rubles, at about 4-5 percent. 

* In 1979, total Soviet defense spending will be about $150 billion, about 50 percent 
higher than U. S. outlays. Measured in rubles, the Soviet level is about 30 percent larger 
than the U.S. ^ . 

- * Soviet procurement of weapons and equipment in the 1970s exceed U.S. procuxe- 
ment;outlays by about $115 billion, almost 50 percent. The estimated dollar costs of - • . 
Soviet procurements have exceeded U. S. procurement outlays by 75 percent or more in 
each of the last five years. .. . ; - ■ ^ 

, * Soviet procurement funds for strategic forces in the 1970s is 2-1/2 times the ;V- 
U.S. total. .X 

- ■ ♦ Soviet general purpose forces procurement was about 50 percent larger thau . 
.U.S. 'procurement. . -.-'- r -r;.'; ■ 

;; \ * Soviet land forces procurement is three times that of the U.S. in the 1970s,. 
including the Soviet addition of 11 new divisions. • } ' v ‘ ; 

: * Soviet tactical air procurement is down about 20 percent below the U. S. pro- 
curement in the past 10 years, reflecting the larger U. S. tactical air forces and the 
inclusion of U.S, .aircraft carriers, „:1; . „ ■ 

( * Soviet general purpose Navy procurement exceeds the U. S. by one-thiid in ttie 
1970s. 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
19 October 1979 



■ ‘ytTw,.' Hf '. , . 



'Vr,'- ■ ‘ _ ^ '1 ~ ~ ‘ ■' ■■ - 1 ^*^' ■ 4 '-' ■■ ^y~'‘ 

By'Jblm l^kole ' '■ •'■ 

^ ^ •? Journal WashingtoaBufeau'^^^-'-^ 

• . Wasbin^toa* . D.C. the 



lyar^ii] 


Department of :Eaer«y’s' most opu-: 

, jniscic proje«:ciOQiu:: 
y Oil productioa; couldv be-: outstripped 
r by demand by ;;1985 — or sootter::: : > , 

■ That gloomy^ outlookrT was de- 
.. scribed lo the Hou 5 »e. ! Intelligence 

Oversight subcommittee as officials 
* ’of the -CIA reiterated :their- judgment 

■ thac without much greater conserva-- 
; :t!on^ the deTna^d^or oil could exceed 
^ production 

fA;i 980 S — - ' ■ ' 

: “It- looks like: Armageddoii^”: said, 
r Rep, . Romaiio Mazsoli; (D^KyOt' e 
;..may well have reached the pr^ipice* 

? .Are we facing aa'abyss?’'^Wk^i? - x 
'=■ / RepvXes Aspin (D-WisOi c^irman 
!;of the subcommittee, said he‘ was dis- 
:turbed that , the; public, wasmot pay- 
ing more attention to the GIA analy- 
sis, which wasXele^ditwo 

V ago..:v A j 

•' - '“Either^people- aren’t^^reading this , 
Jjor areTi"tf:Xelieving it/’^Aspin ; said; 
■“How da-we get the hiessage._acros^ 

. that this could. be a yeiy serious situ- 



Maurice Ernstv^direttq^rbf: the 
: f ice of E^dnomic-TResearch,. 

said the current econptn^.sloWdowh 
could moderate demand- for m the 
immediate . future, > but\^we^^ 

'count .onXinc^asedi supp^^^^ 

■available ta-meet rising- demand dur-| 
ing the next upswhgf bf^e^busin^^^^ 

K ; Ernst noted that the- agency’s first 
"^unclassified study in A?ril;.H977, had 

> “lii the absence pfe greater; eher^ 
conservation, ■* project ^worid^ de- 
mand forroil^wiU^ approacli-;pf6duc-| 
tivp capacity by ;Uie eairl3ril9^s. In 
these cirfeunis&nces,^;pri ri se- 

.sharply to i^tionavailable :SUpplies;’’^| 
Although ^thejvCrA^-w^-:critici^ 
.the^ for :,being:^pyeriy^pessim^ 
^ErnW.said:^,^We,tiirn!^/o^^^ be 
pessintisti(r^hough4.:Witnes»the 
increase in oil prices" since^7^/2viiSi 


';Mpre valuable in future^; - 
Officials of both the GIA the 

-Energy; Department, agreed? that oiU 
prod-jcing countries m the-Mideastj 
had '.reduced growth.: in/; prod action 
after jthe. Iranian xeductipri^ realizing 
: that: petroleum would be muclL more 
^^iuabie inthe future- "t? 

;,y ■ “The industrial countnes somehow 
: will have to adjust to a.-slow growth 
■'of energy supply and; a stable or de- J 
clining, oil supply/: Eriist saiX ‘The’ 
adjustmentwilL^taka the form of in-j 
i.creased energy conservation’,, reduced 
■economic; growth; ; or most ; likely, 

■ some combination, of both/ 7 -.:;i^ ' : -- 
: “Holding : energy derhiahd to 
: projected supply levels without low-| 
ering .economic* growtliitargets be-| 
/low the: 3 % to 3 ^% , annual rates 
normally: considered accept able-| 
/would'require unprecedented rates of 
; ;conseryati 6 h. substantihily hi gher 



Afterward, CIA ■ pifectbr" Stans-j 
■ field Turner noted that./the Soviet 
Union , also would face; a series of 
“painful choices” in the early: ’ 80 s 
because: of declining . oti production 
there^^/v^ v' -vr^ i- Vy 

r “Overall,’ the bulk of Soviet energy 
. is consumed by heavy-industry,” he 
said- “We all know how; much priorirj 
ty the Soviets' put in the area^ and] 
how costly and difticiilt it would bej 
to cut back. 




alsa defended the. CIA, predict 
-tion that oil supplies? willrhot stabi- 
lize ;;iirr: the;-' coming ^d even 

though the' Energy Depiai^ent disa- 

agrees:.;;; 

;^i;We, see indirectly a^cdnsensus inii 
thei-industiy :thafc.is dm the? side' ofi 
decrea'sed output;’’ hesald?iri^?v? ''4 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
FALL 1979 


■OOLISH 


INTEL!JGE.\CE 


by RohecC F. Ellsiuocth 
and Kenmth L. Adelman 


The mtelligence community should brace 
icself for a new wave of castigation that 
widens its past sea of woes. The looming 
storm will arise from accusations that it 
inadequately warned the United States of 
Soviet military capabilities and technological 
breakthroughs during the 1970s and early 
1980s, These inevitable accusations, origi- 
nating from the center-right, will diffuse 
throughout the body politic and will focus 
on the competence of American intelligence 
analysis. For the Central Intelligence Agency 
elitc^those in the Operations Directorate — 
has catered for years to America's foreign 
policy establishment view that the biggest 
game in town is at least collaboration and at 
most condominium with Russia, This has 
led to a process of discounting data that por- 
tray the Soviet Union as a genuine threat 
rather than as a potential partner. 

]?ast hubris has brought on present neme- 
sis. The CIA's (and military intelligence's) 
attempts at political assassinations, covert 
sherianigans, illegal spying on American citi- 
zens, and free-wheeling operations have 
reaped their reprisals. The now receding accu- 
sations, originating from the center-left, 
focused on these intelligence excesses. As a 
result, the reins of the covert operators were 
pulled in, as the five-year-old investigations 
and presidential Executive Orders scaled 
down the CIA's activities. 

The limitations were perhaps overdue, 
though the fanfare was overblown. The CIA 
was never as nefarious as strident critics con- 


ROBERT F. FLUSWORTH, toerner deputy sect^etaey of 
defense^, is visiting scholar at the School of Advanced 
International Studies of The Johns Hopkins Unicer- 
siVy. KENNETH L. ADELMAN, former assis^.ant to the 
secretary of defense,- is senior political scientist at the 
Strategic Studies Center of SRI International. 
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rend, and few o 
orTjnsivc deporrrnent. Even if every official 


invesd'^aced for illegal practices were found 
guilcy. ihc culprits would still add up to a 
tiny percentage of all intelligence personnel. 
Executive and congressional investigators 
have highlighted the sensational at the ex- 
pense of the more significant. 

president Carter aimed at the right tar- 
get— inadequate performance rather chan 
overzealousness — on Armistice Day 1978, 
when he fired off a handwritten memo to 
his top security advisers. It opened piingently, 
*T am not satisfied with the quality of polit- 
ical intelligence." The president was justifi- 
ably distraught by the crumbling of the 
shah's reign in Iran. He resented that Ameri- 
can intelligence officers, long stationed in 
Tehran, bad failed to tell him what General 
Ludendorfr told the kaiser after a brief visit 
with the Austrian army on the eve of 
World War T "We arc allied to a corpse.” 

The much toured intelligence failure in 
Iran svas due to a massive failure of imagina- 
tion. Similar human frailty led the British 
ambassador in Berlin, two days before the 
onset of World War 1, to report that war 
was cut of the question. The syndrome also 
afflicted American leaders on the eve of Pearl 
Harbor. Stalin at the outset of Operation. 
Barbarcssa (Hitler's 1941 invasion of Rus- 
sia). and the Israelis immediately before the 
1973 Yom Kippur war— the three most cele- 
brated intelligence failures of recent times- 
But no such failure of imagination can 
account for staggering CIA errors, com- 
pounded over 1 5 years, in estimating Soviet 
forces and intentions in strategic weaponry 
and overall military effort. Beginning in the 
1960s. the CIA embarked upon a consistent 
underestimation of the Soviet ICBM build- 
up. missing the mark by wide margins; its 
estimates became progressively worse, on the 
low side. In 'the mid-1970s the intelligence 
community underestimated the scale and 
effectiveness of the Soviets' multiple inde- 
pendently targctablc reentry vehicle (MIRV) 
programs. Even more important. Soviet war- 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
14 August 1979 



George W. Ball 


Mideast Oil: Countdown to Trouble 


In early 1978; many analysts predicted an i 

nent oil glut; no allowance ^as made- for an Ira- 
nian revolution that within a year would result in, 
an oil shortfall and long gas Unes..We have learned 
little from that experience^ Because we cannot 
quantify political risks, we ignore them, still basing i . . > 
our oil plans solely on technical and economid. : 
speculations- Yet there is a high probability that 
within the next two years political or military 
eventswillintemipt— if not permanently curtail — d- 
ths flow of oil from major production centers in 
the Middle-East ■ " T 

During the past year; at least ffvi developments-- : 
have intensified the threat to oil supplies: > 

® The Arab nations have bitterly split over the ' 
Camp David agreements. : a d / ^ ^ 

* The Iranian revolution has Jeopardized Iran’s 
oil flow, while Khomeini's obse^ive evangelical- 
drive to encourage Shiite Moslems wherever they 
may be has created tension and excitement 
throughout Islam- 

* The PLO has become a pervasive force for r 

agitation and disruption in IVIiddle Eastern coun-, I I 
tries* - .V^ , 

<» The Soviets have gained beachheads in .the ' 
Horn of Africa, South. Yemen and Af ghanwtan , 

* According to^IA estimate^the Soviet Uhion 
may in thr^ years oecome an oil-deficit country 
and seek to obtain Middle Eastern oh for its own^ 


uses. - ■- 

These five^ developments— individually : or ^ in 
’ combinationHicbuld- critically .affect the oil » flow ^ 
on which our prosperity depends? ^ 

Iran: The continued export of oil even, at the- 
currently reduced level of 3-4 million barrels a day 
may well be interrupted by the power straggle ; 
now in progress* Though the Khomeini r egime will ' 
almost certainly be displaced, no one knows what , ' 
will follow or what disruption may r^ulL The left,- 
though momentarily^eakened by-: internal divi*' 
Sion and Islamic fervor, may still gain length as ^ 
the whe^ turns. Meanwhile, Iran’s bil exports 


Iraq: Continued oil production of 3.5 million bar- 
reb a day cannot be counted on. For the first time 
in years, Iraq faces political instability, just when 
its relations with Iran next door are rapidly deteri-: 
orating.-While Iraq is inciting the Arabs in Iran,: 
Khomeini’s regime is encouraging insurrectioa 
among the Shiite Moslems in Iraq* who constitute 
52 percent of Iraq's population but have a little > 
role in the Iraqi government Meanwhile, Presi* 
:dent Saddam Hussein faces a resumption of-Kur-' 
dish revolt, which in the past has tied down half 
the Iraqi army in protracted fighting. 

Saudi Arabia: Contraiy to overoptimistic projec- 
tions, the Saudis are not likely to increase produc- ' 
tion much above the current temporary level of 
9^ million barrels a day nor can we even count on 
a minimum level of 8^^ million barrels.. Though : 
committed to moderation, Saudi Arabia, with only ^ 
5 millioa people, cannot resist the'political dynam- 
ics of the area. If the Begin government continues 
its creeping a^exation of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip throughits settlement stratagem and there is 
tow ard a Palestinian agreement; * 


production Ttill be drasticaU 7 reduc^TThe more 
radical Arab states win inevitably force the Saudis 
to use their oil production as a political weapon 
jurt as they have already forced them to cut thei^ 
subsidy to Egypt Though the Saudis are probably 
too subtle to ejtplam a production curtailment in 
such bald terms, the effect wiU be the same no 

matter what technical justification is given 

■ Kuwait, Bc^ein and the Gvlf Emrates and 
SiiltanotesrThese Uttle nations with weak govern- 
ments, wWch together produce 4.8 million barrels 


"rheymteris a form^ undersecretary of statg. -. 


a day, contain large percentages of Shiites (Bah- 
rein 40 percent, Kuwait 20 percent) as well as many 
thousand Palestinians. The coUapse of the Iranian 
monarch^he largest in the are»-4ias aroused 
me wneei rums, aaeanwnue, iran's ou exports - ! and suggestible pop^- 

could be sabotaged by the 500, 0(X) Sunni Moslem::'- there seems little immediate dan- 

Arabs who furnish 20 percent of theoiMield wort-: ::/ of : a revival of the Dhofar insurrection in 
ers. Armed and encouraged by their Arahfriends s; increasing Soviet influence in South 

in Iraq, they have already twice cut pipelines general anxiety over the Gulf- = 

their demand for an autonomous Arab state (Khuz-'t Minister Sheik Ahmed Zaki 

istan), which would mcorporate.mos]^ of ; ■ - ■ 

CONTirnJSD 
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THE WASHINGTON STAR (GREEN LINE) 
14 August 1979 


U.S,, Soviets Share So 
Tough Domestic Prol 


Bj Henry Bradsher 


- gion St a r Sta if Wriie r 


A: CDS of their meetings in Vienna 
two izioriths ago. President Carter 
asked Soviet leader Leonid Brezh" 
nev what bis greatest domestic prob- 
lem was, 

Brezhnev glanced at his comrade 
on the Soviet Communist Party polit- 
buro. Defense Minister Dmitry F. 
Ustinov, and then gave an answer 
that Carter could well appreciate 
from his own experience: “Energy/*^ 
There are other Soviet problems 
like manpower imbalances, political 
dissidence and alcoholism that 
might have come to Brezhnev's 
mind but been too sensitive for the 
party general'Secretary to mentioCL 
But the energy shortage is a major . 
constraint on the Soviet future. 

Economic growth has become the 
primary justiiication for the Soviet 
Communist system. Its main public 
meetings are timed to talk about 
new five-year economic develop- 
ment plans so that other, more awk- 
ward subjects with more obvious po 
litical implications can be blanketed 
out, - ‘ -- ■ 

But economic growth is becoming 
an awkward subject, too. The growth 
rare is slowing down. Energy prob- 
lems are a key factor. 

As the expansion of the economy 
falls below the planned rate, how- 
ever, military production continues 
to grow. Armaments programs that 
U,S, analysts can now see under way 
— such as expensive new titanium 
submarines and several new missile 
systems — guarantee that military 
spending will continue to increase 
at a rata of 4 or 5 percent a year for 
the indefinite future* : 

With economic , growth now 
slower than that, the armed forces 
are taking an increasing share of the 
nation's wealth. The CIA estimate of 
11 to 13 percent of Soviet gross na- 
tional product being consumed by 
the armed forces has long been con- 
sidered too low by some outside 
analysts. _ 

East-West Similarity • 

Although Soviet theoreticians 
were angered in the 19603* by ‘the. 
Western intellectnal notion of a con- 
vergence between the capitalist and 
Communist systems as each changed 
over time, there is a distinct similar- 
ity in some of the problems now lac* 
ingbothEaAppjiSWei*^ Release 
Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have energy problems. I 
rtntVk niiP^tinns about 


The SALT H debate here has 
begun to change the U.S. climate on 
armaments. Those who advocate 
building a stronger military force 
feel that both official and public 
opinion is moving to their support. 
But some fear recession dims pros- 
pects for raising defense spending. 

The American gross national 
product declined 1.1 percent in the 
-first half of 1979,. compared to an 
estimated Soviet growth of slightly 
under 1 percent after an unusually 
severe winter! The Soviet figure for 
the whole year probably will end up 
■ at 2 percent growth, which is bad for 
the Soviets but not bad compared 
with the problems facing a number 
of Western nations. - ■ v : ■ ; : 

The U.S. recession means that the 
Carter administration will have a 
hard time finding extra money for 
the kind of increased military spend- 
ing being advocated by such people 
as Henry Kissinger and Sen, Sam 
Nunn. D^a., as a price for ratifying 
SALTH. ^ 

The Soviets already seem to be 
having trouble finding more mili- 
tary money, and it is going to get 
worse. ; 1 


There are three main areas of 
Soviet spending; consumption that 
has given the Soviet people a sense 
of steadily improving living stand- 
ards in the last two decades, invest- 
ment that is needed in the long run 
to keep up that improvement, and 
. ” the armed forces. 

Past economic grotvth has pennit- 
ted all three to expand simultane-' 
ously. But Stansfield Turner, direc- 
tor of the CIA, testified before 
Confess recently that a pinch is 
coming. ' . 

: He based- this on predictions of a 
- further slowdown in growth;rThe 
rate might drop as low as 1 or 2 per- 
zcent a year if. the energy problem 
worsens because Soviet oil produc- 
tion falls off as much in the early 
! 1980s as the CIA.expects, Some other 
analysts say, however, that the CIA 
estimate of declining Soviet oil out- 
put is too bearish, and the rate is un- 
, ^likely to drop that low. , 

A very low rate '‘could sque^e the 
U.S.S.R.'s resources to the point 
where something has to. give/' 
/Turner said r , i 


Capital Investment Down 

“Reducing growth in investment 
below current rates seems unlikely 
in view of the vast needs for new, 
more energy efficient investment 
goods throughout the country and 
the already slow pace of investment 
(3 percent per year)," Turner’s writ- 
ten testimony said. ^ . . . 

"Reducing growth in consum'jH 
tion would have a negative impact 
on worker morale and productivity 
just when a boost in both is needed . 
most. ^ ^ . 

- "Reducing growth in defense 
spending in a period of leadership 
transition — likely in the 1980s — 
would be equally difficult since 
those vying for power probably will 
be reluctant to press for actions that 
might alienate the military. 


“In the absence of any reduction 
in the pace of defense expenditures, 
however, the burden of slowing eco- 
nomic growth would fall squarely on 
the consumer, whose standard of liv- 
ing would stagnate, * , 


The overworking of existing oil 
fields, so that their total produc- 
tivity is' lower than if pumped 
slower, and the long lead time^and 
vast investment needed to develop 
new fields in harsh Siberian terrain 
and climate, are only one factor in 
the growth slowdown. Several long- 
term effects are combining. 


Readily accessible raw materials 
are being exhausted, capital invest- I 
ment is down while the gains, from 
each additional ruble of it are de- 
clining, and the related rate of labor 
productivity increase is also drop- 
ping, The J oint Econom ic Com mit- 
tee of the U.S. Congress hashed ' 
warning of a^similar problem here ■ 

. of inadequate investment to modern- 
ize plant and enable each worker to 
produce more, thus cutting unit 
. costs and checking inflation , 
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; The Soviet work force is no longer 
growing rapidly, labor turnover is 
increasing,, and the Kremlin has 
been unwilling’ to counter these 
problems with greater material 
incentives. Its use of political exhor- 
tation has had little result, however. 

It has also resorted to yet another 
round of Communist Party- and gov- 
ernment resolutions-on reorganiz- 
ing economic management to try to 
^t better results. But nothing much 
®SQlia4ged. v j - . 

The party still resists ihe^ decen- 
tralization:* that' some rthink 'is 
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Cord Meyer 


Saudi production and the oil shortage 


After enabling President 
Carter to arouse Americans 
to the need for stringent 
measures on energy, the 
gasoline crisis is likely now 
to fade like a bad dream, 
leaving puzzlement in place 


the U-S, is at the mercy of 
uncontrollable political 
events abroad. The mount* 
ing. turmoil in Iran could 
easily lead at any time to the 
complete closure of the Ira- 
nian oil fields The impact 


of the long lines at the fUl-- on the world markets of the 
ing stations . loss of about three million 

This abatement of the oil barrels per day would be 
shortage will be tempera^ devastatingandshootprices. 
but some of Carter's advis- through the root: v 
ers urged him to forecast it , Recent news, reports that 
in his speech Sunday nights, Iraq is capable of quickly in* 
It appears that the shortage^ creasing production by one 
will be transformed into a million barrels per day are 
temporary glut by the slow- misleading. The Iraqi oil 
down of the American fields are suffering from de* 
economy and by increased, dining pressures partly as 
Saudi production. The pro^ the result of the wasteful 
pect carries risks for the use of Soviet water flooding 
president's credibility but methods. 


he decided to ignore it in his 
speech. ^ 

The energy experts warn 
that this deceptive glut will 
vanish like morning mist as 
soon as- the ^ American 


^ Moreover intelligence ^ 
estimates of future Russia n 
oil production have had to 
■ be revised down^'rd~be^ 
cause 01 gross Soviet m^is- 


economy starts to recover. , Sh 

world d.m^ will agiud. 

Start to bump against the „av be forced to become a 

among the experts that for under the pre^ 

the next de«^ the world croXw of rising world 
wll be living on the ragged 

edge of genuine shortage^ "Under these circum- 
and that Carter is absolutely stances, it is childish folly to 
right to call for draconian .. make OPEC. the scapegoat 
measures to reduce our de^- for bur own profligate waste 
pendenceouforeignoU^i ' - -waste of genuinely scarce 
World supply and demand ; oit^as White; House staffer 
are so closely balanced thair^tuart Eizenstat advised and 


Carter hinted in his speech. 
The OPEC nations func-, 
Tioned in 1973 as a con- 
spiratorial cartel to raise 
prices by restricting produc- 
tion; but OPEC's recent 
price increase was a. re- 
sponse to real shortages re- 
flected in the frantic bid- 
ding in the spot market. 
England has been charging 
for North Sea oil just as 
much as th e most , greedy 
Arab.;;- .1. ‘- 

; We are fortunate that the 
largest OPEC producer, , 
Saudi Arabia, has been pre- 
pared to hold its price below 
the new OPEC ceiling and to 
increase productioit from 
8.5 to 9.5 million barrels. 
Fulfilling a promise made to 
this reporter on Junt';9,. 
Crown Prince Fahd ex- 
plained to Carter's envoy. 
Ambassador Robert Strauss, 
that the increased produc- 
tion was a response to the 
commitment to couserva. 

. lion made by the industrial 
nations at Tokyo. . • 
Contrary to general im- 
pression, the Saudis have a 
compelling self-interest in 
not producing abov& the S.5 
million rate. They view 
their oil reserves as a one- 
time gift from the gods and 
are determined to preserve 
this patrimony for succed* 
ing generations* . ; . ; , 

; At- a rate of 8.S million; : 
their reserves will last for 50 


years and allow them to! 
make a transition ,to an 
industrial economy. At 
higher production rates, the 
oil will be gone before they] 
have time, to train their peo-| 
pie. They will have traded 
the liquid gold in the 
ground for declining dollars 
and uncontrollable Infla^ 

- tion;* '7.;^ 

.tvltis an act of farsig£ted 
^statesmanship forthe ^udis 
to have temporarily upped 
production to give the West] 
time to adjust to lower con- 
sumption levels. They are 
motivated by the stake they 
have in Western prosperity 
and - by their well-founded 
fear of the Soviets, But they 
sometimes despair of a fair 
. hearings in the r American 

When /the New York 
Times erroneously reported 
this, month that the Saudis 
had decided not to increase 
production, the Saudis were 
criticized for selfish lire- »| 
sponsibility: When they did 
increase, .the. Washington 
Post in an editorial and car- 
toon charged that they were 
trying to hook the U.S. on de- 
pendency on their oit to 
bring pressure to bear on. Is- 
raeL ; • -S .v 


As one-young Saudi off!* 
cial complained, '‘We are: 
damned: itj i we* vdo r-r^nd 
damned if wedon't .: i- 
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Soviet List 

So the Soviets' list of their own stra- 
tegic weapons matches U.S. intelli- 
gence estimates [Whispers, June 25]. If 
this is due to the quality of U.S. inteili’ 
gence, fine. But there is another possir 
bility. The Soviets undoubtedly would 
like us to believe that the Pentagon has • 
an accurate count of their weapons. 
Might they not have gained access to ^ 
our intelligence estimates in time to 
adjust their figures to match? 

J. P, Lockwood 
Freeport^ III. 
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held equal to SoYiet’s 


By CILUaSS W. CORDDRY 
Wojhingt^m Bureau of 77ii» Sun 



^a 5 hi.?!gtoa— Far from lag^g behind 
tbT? Soviet Union in strate^ nuclear 
forces. Representative Lea Aapin (D., 
says, the United States has kept 
.ahrtast through a series oi Uttle-puhli- 
ci 2 ed technologlca] advances and has done 
so at a iractioo ol Moscow's costs. 

Mr. Aspi^ a member of the House 
Armed Services and Intelligence commit- 
tees, issued a comprehefisive study de- 
signed to rebut critics of SALT n and oth- 
er defense policies who claim the U.5. has 
stood still while the Soviet Union marched 
ahead in nuclear strengtiL 

While Moscow invested tens of billions 
of dollars in new interccntinental missiles, 
the study said, the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment steadily and economically improved 
the accuracy, power and safety from at- 
tack Of existing American missiles. 

The result, Mr, Aspin oonteoded, is that 
the effectiveness of U.S. forces has kept 
pace. '‘Contrary to the claims oi many 
doom-sayers in the business of defense 
analysis, we have hartUy been engaging in 
•linilateral restraint' or ‘uniiaiiral dis- 
annament,’ ” he said,” 

Mr. Aspin especially emphasized the 
growth in the ability of American missile 
warheads to knock out Soviet missiles in 
underground silos and other '‘hardened'* 
military targets. The contrary point— in- 
creasing Soviet ability to knock out U.S, 
missiles— is the one most argued by crit- j 
icsofSALT and defense policy. i 

Mr. Aspin contended the United States 
has made just as "dramatic*’ advaxfces aa 
the Soviet Union over the last d^-cade. This 
situaUcm would ocotiime; he into the 
inid-1380*5— that is, during t de of the 

new strategic arms limitation ;/-»*aty. 

Using Central Intelligence * 

, Tn3te3 of Sovirt mL ^iie ccra ^nd Penta- 
gon data on U.S. outlays, Mr Aspin ^d 
the Soviet Union woulo hav* s pent 
j3illiQQ bv 1985 on 82Q SS-THS-IS and SS- 
19 missiles with multioie warheads while 
the United States would have soeut $1,15 
billion on new guidance systems and war;- ., 
heads for its current 550 Miauteman 3- 
jnissilfis. - . ’ - ■ - - ‘ I 


The American outlay will have been j 
less than 5 per cent of the Russian. But I 
Mr, Aspin, using "latest intelligence esti- 1 
mates" on warhead power and accuracy, I 
calculated that the American weapons 
would have sut5sLantially the same ability 
to knock cut missile silos as the SS- 1 3 and 
SS-19 and much greater ability than the 
SS-17. 

The U.S, capability against Soviet mis- 
sile forces was attribute to two develop- 
ments, ^ - 

First, Minutemaa 3 missiles have been 
equipped wiih a new guidance system 
which will deliver their three warheads 
within 600 feet of their targets. This in- 
creased the probability of knocking out a 
target from a former 19 per cent ro a cur- . 
rent 55 per cent, compart* with a present 
59 per cent for S^I3 and S&19 warheads. 

Second, 300 cf the Mkiutaman miisilea 
will be fitted over the next two years with 
335-kiloton warheads, with nearly double 
the ej^losive force of current models, 
(One kilotpo is the equivalent of 1,000 tons 
of TNT.) When this is donei, Mr. Aspin ! 
said, the probability of killing a Soviet tar-i 
get, will go up to 70 percent for a Minute- 
man warhead, > •.. - 

Both sides, be estimated, will continue 
improvements into the raid-1980's, so that 
there will be an 83 per cent probability for i 
U.S. warheads and 82 per cent for Rus- i 
sians- \ j 

Mr. Aspin readily acknowledged that j 
the Russians will have more warheads on 
their land-based missiles than the Ameri- 
cans will have oo theirs. To him that sim- 
ply meant the Soviet Union would have far 
more nuclear explosives than there- is any 
need for, because they would exceed nuiu- 
,ber 3 . needed to destroy all U.S. under- 
fund missiles. It was implicit in bis cal- 
culation that each side would have the oth- 
er deterred from going to war, 

- With some irony, however, he went on 
to remark that construction of the new 
MX missile to move among many possible 
launch points "will make the superfluous 
Soviet warheads useful again,” . 


Mr. Aspin granted that the eventual' j 
vuhierahility of the Mmateman would re- ; 

quire some means other than underground 5 

silos for basing misiles. 

The point that he stressed in his study f 

was that the Pentagon has so strengthened ’ 
the blast-resistance of Minoteman siJcs in i 

a program just completed that it has de- 
layed foe at least six years the time when 
So '/let rockets will be numerous and oow- 
erful enough to knock them out ThaFpro- 
gram cost ?1.4 billion, again a fraction of 
Russian outlays. 

The Aspin study was equally ootimistic 
about improvements being made in bomb* 
er forces carrying air-bunched cruise 
missiles and in submarine*bunched mis- 
^ siles which will have more powerful and 
accurate warheads to offset a decline in 
numbers in the 1980 ' 3 . 

. ^‘The Soviets spend more money and 
build brand new systems. We spend much 1 
lass and improve existing systems, but the 
result has been about the same,”, the con- i 
gressman said. "Our improvements have ; 
cot been as showy but have been just as ^ 
e;fective.” . . { 
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By Robert G. Kaiser ^ This la^t possibility remains real, j 

vvisiunjton Port Staff Writer according to Official sources, because | 


The Soviet Union last Saturday 
detonated an underground nuclear 
test that U.S. scientists believe ex- 
ceeded the loO-kiloton limit for 
such tests agreed to by both.coimt- 
ries in 1974. Yesterday, the United 
States formally questioned the Sov- 
iet Union about the test; 

' U.S. officials who disdosed ^informa- 
tion about the test yesterday said that 
a p relimiiiary - -intelligence ■ estimate 
put its size at about 25o kilotpns but 
that later informatioii : and. analysis 

could change, that figure. The test cer- 
tainly was in a range of IQO to 4^0 Idlo* 
tons, these officialsi said. 

Other sources said U.S.. seismolo- 
gists now^feel there was an 80 percent = 
probability that the test exceeded 150 
kilo to ns. ^ - ^ ■ 

The 150-kiloton Emit was contained 
in the Threshold Test Ban Treaty 
signed in Moscow in 1974. However, 
the treaty has never come into force 
legally, pending the outcome of nego- 
tiations on a total ban on underground 
testing:'" ■ ' / ' "/ 'T. ^ . 

Both the .United States ahd the Scv : 
viet Union have declared their, inten- j 
tion to respect T50-kiloton. Emit 
during these.; negoEations, althou^ 
they are not bound legaEy to do so. 
Sources inside the Carter .ad minis- 
^traUon speculated 'yesterday that, if 
the Soviets* did indeed dxce^ the 150- 
kilotoa limit. in Saturday's, test,'. they 
may' have done so to demonstrate to 
the United States that, they wiU not 
adhere indefinitely to, agreements that., 
are not converted into legaUy binding 


the seismologists who make these esti- 1 
mates, using data from Estening sta- ■ 
Eons around" the world,. pracEce “an | 
art as much as a science," as one offi* 
cialputiE - ‘ 7 v^.-. 

The ' ..range of potenEal eiTor ' ia 
large, many sources agreed, though 
the evidence of a test bigger than .150; 

' kilo tons is strong. - - . , ' 

T . Moreover, the two - countries agreed 
as part of the JThreshold Test Ban 
Treaty that because technical diificui- . 
iies controlEng-’ blast sizes' - and 
measuring them ‘ woiild'^>be- unayoiilrr. 
able, “one -of. two sEght, unintended 
breaches per'y^ar/ would not be^^^con—- 
Sid ere d a violaEon” y. . . - . 

' : Nevertheiess;.^f;^ administraEon .' ofE- 
cials conceded that this latest Soviet ; 
test could cause difficulEes, parEchi-": 
iarly . during^ the > Senate debate^>on 
SAUT II, which will, include the issue 
"of whether the Soviets can be trusted’; 
to adh ere to an.' agreement. . 

' '. 'News of the test was made avaEable ’ 
by officials who said they f eared that- 
alarmist accounts of the test would 
soon be leaked,: since information onJ 
it had been widely circulated inside i 
the government. ' . 

The Soviet test' occurred at Semipi\ 
iatinsk, the tradiEonal : locatioaUfor:' 
such explosions. During the last.yearj:: 

. sources said,, the Soviets have intensb - 
Eed; their -underground testing ; pro-" 
gram, detonating about 50 percent: 
more nuclear devices than the United 
States has detonated iH; its ongoing 
underground testing program*. ; 


treat ies;- " ’ ' ' " ■' . 

'Oth'er'ihtei^retatidhsrwere that the 
Soviets simply decided^to- cheat, made 
a mistake- in calculating: the explosive 
force of a- device. they tested, or in 
fact did noUviolate the limit at aE. 


' ^Underground tests axe used by both 
^unEies^ to- perfect new warheads 
and explsoive.-- devices for their star-, 
tegic and tactical nuclear weapons,- 
; The United States^, gave- ^e; Soviet- 
government a diplomatic note yester< 
day asking for‘_a-cia^ication onjtbe:^ 
size of Saturda^^s test: Twice on ear-.v 
Eer occasions the United States has-J 


made simEar requests, and the - So- 
viets have responded by denying they 
violated the Emit:. The matter has 
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Commodities 
1 Grain Prices Plummet 
I On Less Pessimistic 
I Report on Soviet Crop 

I a Wai.l Street Joce.NAL Hotuvlup 
j The Central Intelligence Agency helped 
pull the rug out from under sharply rising 
grain prices. 

A CIA report that this year's Soviet grain 
crop won’t be quite as bad as some dire 
forecasts have put it contributed to a steep 
fall in wheat, com and soybean futures 
^ prices yesterday. Expectations of big Soviet 
i buying of U.S. crops have been fueling a 
strong rise in prices of these key farm com- 
modities in recent weeks. 

The CIA report, delivered to the House 
Agriculture Committee late last week, esd- 
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mated the Soviet Union will produce about 
185 million metric tons of grain this year. 
That's far below the Soviet goal of nearly 
227 million tons and the record 1978 crop of 
237,2 million tons, but well above levels 
talked about on the floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, where some estimates had 
put the crop at 150 million metric tons or- 
_ lower. ‘This puts to rest some insane ru: 

: mors,” said one analyst. , G 

The CIA report, according to Rep. Glenn i 
English (D.. OklaJ, an Agriculture Commit-! 
tee member, said the Soviets would need to | 
import from 30 million to 35 million metric 
tons of grain during the next 12 months. 
Both the import and production estimates! 
are in line with earlier Agriculture Depart* j 
ment predictions. 

Analysts said also pushing prices down ^ 
was heavy farmer selling of grain to local i 
elevators during the weekend. The eleva- 
tors, in turn, hedged their weekend buying 
^by selling futures contracts and, without 
strong demand from buyers, prices plunged. ; 
Traders said buying and prices were under- ; 
cut as well by reports of rain in Russia, i 
■ which would tend to enhance the crop and , 
lower export demand. 
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By H J* MAIDENBERG 


Prices of grain and soybeans futures 
broke sharply yesterday as local Chi- 
cago traders accurately spotted closely 
spaced stop-loss orders placed by 
buyers during last week's strong ad* 
vances. 

The professionals decided to pick off 
the stop-loss orders as scon as they 
determined that farmeis had sold 
larger-thaiKeapected amounts of grain 
and soybeans over the weekend. As one 
Chicago broker explained: 

“Quickly changing from bulls to 
bears, the locals then correctly guessed 
where the stophloss orders were. A little 
selling touched off the sell orders and 
they fell like a line of dominoes, despite 
some sporadic bargain hunting by 
commission houses and others during 
thesession.” '--v 

Stop-loss orders are normally placed 
with brokers to avoid being trapped in 
a prolonged adverse price movement. 
When prices reach the sell (or buy) 
levels specified by clients,, brokers 
automatically sell (or buy) the con- 
tracts involved, . Dining to recent 
strong advance in grain and soybean i 
prices, most futures buyers had contin- I 
ually moved their stop-loss orders to 
higher levels. 

The downward pressi^ w^ also 
in creas^ by a Central Imelligence 
Agen<^ rej^rt putting the ^viet 
Union'sproj wed grain crop this sea- 
son at ~l55 miilioQ metric tons, or l 3 ; 
mi llion above the lowest mngproiected 
in recent Government and private 
forecasts. 

Chicago Wheat Down^v -V 

In any event, Chicago wheat futu^ 
closed down 16t^ to 13 cents a bushel; : 
com plunged to 7% cents, and. 
soybeans tumbled 21^ to 5]^ cents. 
Early in to session, to July wheat 
delivery fell the daily permissible limit 
of 20 cents a bushel, while the compara- 
ble soybean delivery came within a few 
cents of its limit of 30 cents. , y-- 


' Also in Chicago, live cattle futures 
plunged as much as the limit of 1.5 
cents a pound as to strike by inde* 
pendent truckers continued to cause a 
buildup in meat supplies at packing 
houses and concomitant weak cash 
prices. Live futures lost 1,27 cents to 
0.78 cent a pound for the same reason, 
and pork bellies dropped by from 1.70 
to the limit of 2 cents a pound, with the 
two nearest deliveries falling to cod^ 
tract lows, ^ 

_ The dollar weakened further, raising 
key foreign-currency futures sharply. 
But prices of finandal-mstrument fu- 
tures advanced in both the short- and 
long-tenn maturities as the Federal 
Reserve pumped funds into the money 
market to depress interest rates. 

In New York, Contex gold futures 
msponded to the weaker dollar by 
closing up by from $1,30 to $2 an ounce, 
although rumors that- oil exporters 
would moderate their demands tended 
to soften bullish tendencies. But Comex 
silver lost 2.3 cents an ounce on the 
more active deliveries as sellers 
viewed the big decline in open interest 
in all metals futures as a caution sign. 
Copper fell back 1.55 to 1.20 cents a 
pound as cash dealings remained dull. 

Among the tropical commcxlities 
traded in New York, sugar futures 
closed modem t^ higher on the active 
deUveries as the cheaper dollar drew 
some buying from abroad. Forecasts of 
a poor Soviet sugar beet crop also 
helped futures, . ' 

Reports of a new cold wave in Brazil 
and - the weaker, dollar, lifted, coffee 
futures as much as the 1 imi t of 4 cen ts a 
pound. The fact that the cold wave was 
confined to noncoffee-prtxiucmg areas 
■ of southern BrazO was apparently 
overlooked by buyers, brokers noted- - 
lA lack of manufacturer interest led 
to a naimwly mixed close for cocoa, 
with to nearer deUveries weakest, 
Hershey, the leading cocoa buyer, has 
" jaid off hundreds of workers because of 
the truck strlke. 

• Elsewhere, cotton futures plunged as 
much as 1.17 cents a pound, reportedly 
because a sizable amotmt of fiber 
certified for delivery went begging 
yesterday. Frozen orange juice futures 
closed slightly higher in routine trad- 
ing, and brokers said they were at a 
loss to explain the further sharp rise in 
potato futuiee, which jumped another 
10 to 44 cents ahundred pounds,. . 
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u^lSHIf-ijTON? JliNt 23! RfjTliR - THE CtNTRBL iNIELLlu^JiU 
HGtnCY (CIR) BELlEt^hS THb SUl-i£T iiNiOH «ILl IHPORT LhRuu 
ilHuilHTS OF GRHiN OUER THE NtKT 12 I’iDNTHS BECRliSE OF R SRRFPLY 
KEIiOCEB CROP THIS YERp! CONGRESSHR^i OlEuN ENULiSH E'RIi- !i‘3)BTe 
fiT iNTERvIEHi THE OKIRHO^R BEHOC-RnT SRI3 THE Clfi TOlB H 

Closed hohse agriculture cohhittee briefing thbt souiet qrrin 

PROSUCTIOM HQUlB PUJHGE TO RBOUT 185 HIlLION HETRIC TO-S THIS 
YESR FROH THE RtCORB CROf^ EXCEEDING 23? TilLlION HETRIC TONS IN 
1573. 

GOHSEOuENTLYi THb USSR HOiiLli HEED TO IHPORT B TOTfil t-r 
31 } TO 35 ' HILLION TONS OF GRBIN OUER THE NEXT 12 HONTHS* HITH 
■ HBQiJT 25 HTLLION TONS OF THAT EXPECTED TO CDHE FROH THE ONITEB 
STflThSf HR ENGLISH SRIB IN SUOTiHG THE CIO ESTIHRTES. 

HE fiCMLEDGEB THBT THE SOUiETS NOULB NEE3 u.S. fiOUFRHHENT 
8PPS00BL TO inPORT THBT HUGH GRBiN. 

UNBER BH BGREEHEHT BETWEEN THE THO NBTIONSj THE USSR CBN 
IHPORT B HBXIHUH OF EIGHj HILLION HETRIC TONS OF HHERT RNB CORN 
R YEBR? BUT PURCHBSES BBOyE THBT REQUIRE U.Ss fiPPROUftL. 

NORF 1525 

R878R ft5122)LRYRZSRCZC 
fiH-GRHIN 2 HBSHINQTON 

THE SOUIET CROP THIS YEBR HRS BEEN PLRGllED BY IJNUSURLLt HOT 
'm rrY CONDITIONS. 

IN RECENT YEBR'Si SOUIET GRHIN IMPORTS HBUE FLiJCTURTFii 

ftp 25 HILLION HETRIC TONS B YEBRj DEPENDING ON ITS 

CROP SIZE, 

CORN BND NHEfiT PRICES HBUE SURGED SINCE LBTE HBr IN 
RESPONSE TO THE” DETERIORBTINQ CROP CDNBiTIONS IN THE SOUIET 
UNION BND THE UNEXPECTEDLY STRONG DENBNB FROM OTHER QRBIH 

IHPORTING NBnONS. 

RFiJTER 1526 
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By J. P, Smith . . j 

?o?c St, 'iff Writer j 

Cuntin'-Lously soaring world oiP 
prices will raise current cash accounts ; 
c: Org^fnization of Petroleum Kxport-j 
ing Couniries (OPEC) to 529 billion— | 
a twentyfold increase— -by the end of I 
1973, according to Central Intelligence : 
Agency projections. j 

However, senior Department of En- ! 
ergy officials said the CIA’s estimates I 
being circulated in the administrationJ 
may be too low if OPEC raises its 
prices from an average price of Sl7.ll 
for a barrel of crude oil to 520 across 
the board. A . . ^ ^ ^ 

JTie CIA's pro.jection of a sharply 
improved, financial outlook for the oil 
cartel comes at a time when fears aie 
being expressed in. the White House 
and in ’Oil industry circles that the 
end- to oil price hikes still may not .be ! 
ill sight j-i. .. . ■ . j-r 

The prospect of ..world oil prices 
pegged at S20 a barrel^ a, price thatj 
for years many international oil ana-' 
* lysts believed was. unlikely — has gri':- 
ped the world oil market Four of the 
cartel's producers, Algeria, Nigeria, 
Libya and Ecuador, now are selling 
oU at an ‘ ■official -^posted price of $20 
or more a barret Libya charges S21.31 
lor its premium cnide'oiL - - - — 

Other exporters outside the cartel, 
including Malaysia and England’s 
British National Oil Corp., also are 
charging more than $20 a barrel, and' 
analysts say that' Mexico and Norway 
soon will follow 

One oil analysi Wilham Bandall of 
Eljth Easnnan Dillon, offers, this out- 
look: “At an absolutr.m’ntmum OPEC 
«vill raise prices to u'’C - $17 a barrel, 
rnd that means it'-for ^nI^e'is headed 
for :--20 by the' end or t c; year,” ' ; 

Fahdil.Chelabi, OPEC's deputy^ sec- 
retary general, recently offered a sim* 
iJar \ic\v. sugsesting that $19,50 a bar- 
rel was “a rational price" for oU: ■ - 
- Meanwhile^ the- cartel's-^ benchmark] 
price of $14j5'a barrel for Saudi Ara- 
bia-i light : oil— once considered -the 
standard index for world: oil "price^-^ 
bears vinually- no resemblance to oil 
prices. anymore,..; .. . t 

■ World, oil prices have risen artotal 
of percent since the 13-ineinber car- 
tel, met in Abu Dhabi last December, - 
according to Treasury Secretary W. 
^lichael Blumenthai; and 'further in^ 
creases are likely, . 

IVhat dIsA)plpr£B«^ FdDiliR«b^»e 
officials are the - increases in’ the 


prices for oil sold on contract, not in 
prices in the volatile spot market, 
where almost an half-million barrels 
of Ecuadorian oil was sold recently 
for $36 a barrel. 

As for . the possiblity of a slowdown 
in the oil price rises. State Depart- 
ment officials say they see little pro- 
spect that Saudi Arabia will increase 
production enough to moderate 
prices, 

“Unless the Saudis use their spare 
capacity, their talk of moderation sim- 
ply can’t be taken seriously, particu- 
larly after they made the decision to 
cut back production earlier this year/- . 
according to one administration offi- 
cial, . . ^ 

— According to- Bankers Trust Co., 
this move- was already in place long, 
before. the Iranian oil shutdown.. ^'Sa- 
udi announcements and action over 
the past year suggest the kingdom is 
unlikely to reemerge as a champion of 
low prices even, if conditons. later, per- 
mit," Banker Trust said in a recent’ 
report, • . 

In addition to Saudi .Arabia’s reluc- 
tance to^ increase its production, now 
about 8.5 -million ban-els a day, pros- 
pects for higher world oil prices are 
fed by the OPEC nations rising inter- ' 
nal financial demands, . . 

Last year some cartel members, in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia, its richest mem- 
ber, had financial difficulties* / ‘ ’ 

The CIA analysis says, “The current 
account of all the member countries 
will improve, "easing many of the' fi- 
nancial burdens plaguing the cartiL" 

Even with higher oil prices, however, 
the CIA says that- three: cartel mem-/ 
bers-i- Algeria, Ecuador and Venezuela ‘ 

— will have, deficits in .their current 
accounts this yean, - . ^ / ' 

The current account is a measure of 
a nation’s income . after totaling, earn- 
ings and payment for trade, services, 
tourism and. earnings on foreign in- 
vestments, . ; > A .A" ‘ -■ . ' 

The CLA'sprojectlon of a 52 a Diiiion 
current," accoimt surplus for OPEC 
members assumes that Iran’s spend- 
ing bn imports this, year will drop to 
$11 billion, 55 percent below last 
year’s level- : . j / - - 

Individual current account balances 
are expected to range from a pro- 
jected deficit of $4.2 billion in Vene- 
zuela to a surplus of $d0.2 billion for 
Kuwait;:,-^:. ■ • _ ^ ‘ 
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Meanwhile, Saudi Arabia’s import : 
expenses for 1979 are expected to 
rise at only half the rate they did in 
1978. 

. As a result of the sharply higher oil 
prices, the International Monetary/ 
Fund says that the less developed oil 
importing countries will pay S45 bil- 
lion, instead of the earlier* projected 
$34 billion, for OPEC oil this year.. 

As for the United States, Treasury 
officials say that the nation’s oil irrr- 
port bill will rise from 342 billion last, 
year to 452 billion or perhaps $oa bil* 
lion this y earA ^ 
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Should the CIA’s black arts 
go back into darkness? ::r^ ^ 

Washington, DC 


Arnerican intelligence correctly predicted 
that VietnaiTT would invade Cambodia, 
that China would invade Vietnam and 
that the Soviet Union would not invade 
China. But, reassuring as those recent 
successes were, the Central Intelligence 
Agency's record elsewhere has been less 
good. Iran is the worst example. In 1953 
the CIA helped restore the Shah to his 
throne, but in 1978 it had scarcely a clue 
that he was about to be toppled. Before 
that, the Shah knew that a communist 
coup was brewing in Afghanistan, but the 
CIA did not. 

In Nicaragua, Zaire and Yemen, ac- 
cording to American officials, intelli- 
gence on insurrectfons and invasions has 
been late and inadequate, with the result 
that subsequent American policies have 
sometimes seemed dangerously make- 
shift. Inter-agency ^ reviews after the 
Shah’s fall have concluded that American 
intelligence does not know much, either, 
about what is happening in such places as 
Indonesia, Egypt, Saudi Arabia or even 
next door, in Mexico. 

What ails the CIA? One problem is the 
tendency for" policymakers to ignore in- 
telligence that does, not support their 
preconceptions, -v Israeli intelligence, 
warned the Carter administration about 
the Shah’s peril months before his fall. So 
did low-lever members of the American 
embassy in Teheran, but the White 
House did not want to hear bad news . 
about its ally. A further difficulty is that 
the administration, in order to avoid 
offending allies, has forbidden its agents 
in Egypt and Saudi Arabia, as it did in 
Iran, to make contact with potential 
subversives. 

A more intractable problem is that 
although American, intelligence is 
capable of gathering vast quantities of 
information, especially by technical 
means, it lacks the skilled manpower to 
make sense of what it collects. And then 
there is deep unhappiness in the intelli- 
gence community with Admiral Stans-^ 


field Turner, President Caner’s Naval 
Academy classmate and director of the 
CIA, Appreciated at first as a man who 
shared the president’s fonhright and 
businesslike attitude, he is now accused 
of arbitrarily switching people around 
and of trimming agency reports to suit 
White House political views.; Morale at 
the CIA has fallen so far that 'more than 
1,000 of its men have left in th^ past two 
years. ■ ■ 

- But undoubtedly the diagnosis most 
often made is that the CIA: is suffering 
from a surfeit of democracy.^irr govern- 
ment circles it is now frequently argued 
that there has been too much congress- 
ional oversight, newspaper exposure, le- 
gal restriction and public access, and that 
the black arts should be restored to 
dimmer light, or to darkness, where they 
can thrive. ■ ' 

"The most serious problem we face,”^ 
according to the CIA’s deputy' director, 
Mr Frank Carlucci, is an inability to 
protect intelligence sources from expo- 
sure.- According to CIA o^cials, this 
means that foreign intelligende^services 
are reluctant to share informarion, poten- 
■tial hgents refuse to work foFthe CIA and 
American businessmen decirne^to report 
back after their travels becau^ they fear 
that "their' actions might "later become 
known through a congressional leak or a 
lawsuit under the Freedom.^of Infoma* 
tioh Act.'^' - - ■ . 

' Another" special target oi jmtidsm is 

■ the V- 1974 Hughes- Ryarf: ^i^endment, 
which- holds that before tfie’^GI A can 
undertake- covert political' action in an- 
other country, it must notify'eight pepa- 

■ rate congressional committees (insisting 
“of 163 legislators and 41 staffYnembers. 
The requirement, according’ Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan of Kew^York, 

^virtually eliminates the possibihty of 

cret American interventiorr^i^*' other 

countries and limits the CFAl^tO" ‘‘doing 
research that might as well be done m jhe 
-■Library of Congress”. > 



American officials confirm that the 
CIA now engages in only a few minor 
covert operations.- Legal restrictions are 
not the only reason, however. President 
Carter has openly declared his distaste 
for interference in the affairs of other 
countries. 

The president’s attitudes and congres- 
sional restrictions on intelligence are 
bom of America’s bad experiences in 
Vietnam and the disclosures of excesses 
by the CIA and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation — assassination attempts 
against Mr Fidel Castro, efforts to "de- 
stabilise” the Allende regime in Chile, 
infiltration of American protest groups 
and illegal surveillance both of radical 
political parties and of private citizens. 
But^ now Republicans, conservative 
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errors of Vietnam ought not to afflict { 

American resolve for ever; they think 
that misbehaviour by intelligence agents 
was exaggerated and has been more than 
corrected. And the Soviet Union's inces- 
sant probing, they say, is proof that the 
United States cannot stand back from the 
dirty-grey world of espionage, subversion 
and counter-intelligence for ever. 

Some liberals in congress and in the 
administration still dare to hope that the 
United States can have both an effective 
intelligence system and adequate- con- 
trols, For more than two years, they have 
been trying to draw up with all concerned i 
a legal charter for the CIA, the FBI and ' 
other agencies, ' i 

A 1978 draft bill failed to win approval ; 
because the intelligence agencies regard- 
ed it as too specific in its prohibitions of 
certain of their activities. Progress is now 
being made towards a new draft. Liberals 
acknowledge a need to reduce the num- 
ber of committees ta which the CIA 
needs to report its activities. They also 
agree that new measures must be taken to 
punish those who, without authority, dis- 
close important government secrets. De- 
spite their misgivings,: the .intelligence 
agencies seem to accept the principle that 
congress has the right to oversee them, 
and that some legal restraints should bind 
them, ■ : 

' Yet there is still no agreement about 
standards for government spying on 
Americans who have information that the 
government wants, but who are not sus- j 
pected of committing a crime or working | 
for a foreign power. The liberals, joined ; 
by Vice-President Walter Mondale, want I 
to ban surveillance, investigation or other | 
intrusions on such citizens' privacy except ' 
in the most extraordinary case^^when 
the president, would have to authorise it 
personally and report it to congress. 

Members of the CIA, backed by Presi- 
dent Caner’s national security council, 
believe that they need to collect and 
analyse lots of information in order to 
achieve results, rather than rely on spe- 
cial operations. So they want to investi- 
gate Americans whenever, the head of 
their agency deems it in the national 
interest. . V 

These differences over basic principle 
may prevent agreement on a charter. But 
without a charter, in the words of Mr Les 
Aspin, a member of the intelligence com- 
mittee of the .hous& of representatives, 
the agencies in the short term will let 
matters drift on in their bad way, and in 
the long run will simply do as they please. 

‘if I were a Machiavellian CIA man,” he I 
says, ‘i'd do everything I coul4 to pre- j 
vent agreement on a charter ^ and then gp ; 
back to doing the old stuff.” , ^ j 
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Article appeared TIME 

on page 9 5 April 1979 


Ladies and Gendemen: 

This is a irotibUd \vorld. Threatening forces continue to chal- 
lenge ns. For this reason, we must have a reliable intelligence ser- 
yfce — the Presidents eyes and ears. Yet we are seeing and hearing 
dimly because of the present condition of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. In the past, the agency engaged in some practices that were 
not acceptable in America, but those days are behind us. The CIA 
has reformed; now we must stop punishing it. We must remove 
some of the constraints that keep it from doing its Job. We must re- 
store the confidence of its members and treat them as honorable 
men in an often perilous profession. A great power like America 
cannot survive without a great in- i, " 71 ^ 


demoralized CIA 
keep secrets, Sa> 
happened to the 
U-S.” Chaim He 
telligence, warns: 
the U-S. has des 
world. You can’t 
agreement on bot 
has been occurri 
mine and demoi 
! their shoulders 


J immy Carter may never make 

should, A combinatioa of events 
has seriously disabled the CIA at 
a time when its services are need- 
ed more urgently than ever. To 

guide its foreign policy^ to help ^ ' — ' 

its friends and restrain its foes, 

the U-S. must have adequate intelligence from those areas of 
the world where information is suppressed, confused or con- 
flicting, The nation cannot afford to be caught off guard by sud- 
den hostilities in the festering arc of crisis or in the vast arenas 
of Asia where Communist ^ants collide. With weapons tech- 
nology advancing more rapidly than ever, the U.S. must keep 
abreast of the latest Soviet developments, since an undetected 
Russian breakthrough could jeopardize the ever fra^e balance 
of power In a world of turmoil, frequently erupting in anarchy, 
the U.S. must be able to exercise its influence to maintain sta- 
bility. Where the tJ.S. fails to do so, some authoritarian power 
can be counted on to fill the void. Thai, for better or worse* is 
the way things are. 

Today the ciA is not equipped for its role because it con- 
tinues to operate under a debilitating cloud of suspicion. Until 
the early 1970 s, its mission was pretty much taken for granled 
and its methods were seldom questioned. Then a series of rev- 
elations deluged it with hostile publicity for the first time. The 
agency was implicated in assassination attempts on foreign lead- 
ers — only a very few, but a few too many. Other abuses were 
also uncovered by a press seemingly ravenous for ciA misdeeds; 
inevitably there were gross exaggerations. 

A punitive attitude toward the agency lingers on when there 
is no longer any real justification for it. The White House seems 
determined to keep reminding the agency of its past transgres-r 
sions* Vice President Walter Mondale, in particular, has been the 
moralistic champion of a highly restrictive charter to govern U.S. 
intelligence agencies, though the legislation will probably be 
much modified before it is approved by Congress. CIA Director 
Admiral Stansfield Turner has responded energetically to a set 
of problems that did not confront his predecessors, but wide- 
spread Washington opinion holds that he is not the right man for - 
the job. He may bring too rigid an outlook to what is, after aU, an 
art form; the collection of educated guesses from incisive minds. 
Though the reduction of budget and personnel began before he 
took office, his critics charge that hundreds of senior officials with 
experience, dedication and language skills have been forced out. 
Turner feels that new blood is needed, but younger recruits may 
not be able to fill the vacuum for years, Ray Cline, former deputy 
director for intelligence, thinks that the “core of continuity has 
been destroyed. By and large, the historical memory is gone.” 

Foreign intelligence services, whose cooperation is epen- 
lial, are bewildered and increasingly wary of dealing with a 
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ment biings few < i 
not even tell thei 
closely monitorec, — ^ , j 

Much of their undercover work is far from glamorous and numb- ; 
ingly routine. ^‘Nobody who works for the CIA is going to have j 
a statue erected to him like the one to Nathan Hale,” says En- 
ergy Secretary James Schlesinger, who served as ciA director 
for five months. Says James Angleton, former chief of coun- 
terintelligence at the CIA and now chairman of the Security 
and Intelligence Fund: “Our generation believed that you go in 
naked and you leave naked.” 


A nalysis, which provides the basis for so many key decisions 
in American foreign policy, must be improved. At pres- 
ent, it is spotty: good in some areas, bad in others. A prominent 
consumer of CIA reports on Capitol Hill gives the agency an over- 
all grade of C-minus, The agency gets pretty good marks for its 
reporting on Russia and Cliina, and it feels it has stayed on top 
of developments in turbulent Central America. In Iran, on the 
other hand, it was embarrassingly inept. Says Birch Bayh, chair- 
man of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence: “Tech- 
nologically, it’s unbelievable what we have the capacity to do. 
Our weakness is what we do with the information when we get 
it. We know the number of tanks belonging to the Warsaw 
Pact powers, but we want to know where they will go.” 

There is no substitute for the agent in the field to provide re- 
porting on the intentions of foreign nations. “You can pho- 
tograph and intercept all the messages that ultrasophisiicated 
technology allows,” says a West German expert. “But these can- 
not provide the sense of a place, the smell, sound and color that 
can tell so much.” Because of declining morale and fear of leaks, 
CIA networks overseas have broken down. The agent who works 
abroad is often on his own. Says Jack Mauiy, onetime CIA chief 
of Soviet operations: “You can’t just give orders from the top 
and expect them to be carried out. The real protection is in- 
tegrity, not polygraphs and locks on the doors.” 

No less important is the analyst at headquarters who must 
make sense of copious, often confficting information. He has to 
feel free to speak his mind, to dissent, to challenge. His in- 
dependence needs to be safeguarded. Above aU, he must have 
time to think. Caught up in a crisis, a President has a tendency 
to turn the agency into a kind of wire service to provide hour-by- 
hour commentary. This cuts down man-hours that should be 
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reforms 


;-r THOUGH THE BAEKAGEi. oi/cnticisr^^^ with the“'CIA..' But thevCIA’s most, basic 
jiow is riot ai heavy^as.in the,.mid-.*70s, the, problems — the ._ones^- that seem to have 
|Centrai^Intelligenc4^Agency' ia. under ,fire.j led to its recent failures — pre-date the. 
again* Thisrj time, though, ther-^pomplaints^ storm -of adverse- publicity of . 1974-76* 

^ren't directed at spying on American cifeiVA ;One- of- these problems^ is the agency’s" 
p:ens;;'and^ :tri6li:s’^’abroadjj:^Instead;^ heavy reliance bri-, technical -^means '" of’ 

there' ; is J^owing’rioncem '^hesri^days that ^theringj; inf o rmafionf^jBatelli tes; ;^;spy^\ 
jhe -CIA is failirig. in "its .’basic job:£collecf-7|plari(^^.an3^^electrbni'ri - eavesdropping - are: 
fng ..arid ; an^yzing^useful^orbigri^htelli- ;.^essen fof*'mDnitomig‘,riiilita^ 

gence and getting th^^ j-jssults tp.i^jK)licy-;:^.ion,;;, riu^ile^^.test^-,"an^^^ *of 

-makers, including- the President-, >ltoops;;T-:tamksy and: :aireraft- Hut, therm 

’The- charges are serious. And so^ris the accurate t reconnaissance- satellite imagin- 
jWlief 'in;'some quartersnhat^'recent-intelli- -^ablei-^couldn’t 'have foretold ^ the Islamic 
gence- failures_ in Iran and " Af ghanistan^ ' tWolution - that forced the Shah';to 
;f o? instance ■ . hre ;an argument/ fpriitiirri-^C;^ ■ 

^ing back, the clock. :By that reasoning; an Preoccapatio 7 i ivii% 
jefzectiye CIA is, one; accountable neither to-.. ^ 

“Corigresa;. nor: ;to the; Americ^- people^- and V:: . of good ^liti(^d^^iritell^ 

;eff orts. to reform : ther agency': therefore; from Iran- also ref lects^another Cl A""weak-^ 

According to some- close^ observeis^riy 



:gre^;:d^.{ri‘ess;,and;Hiesident 


jmade.-, the ant^Iigence ^agehci^ ^ bt ^pect^ly ^wheri are ; so d e-^:^ 

nations ’;:yvrif^:^ifc;^pbperato^yQp^ .clpseB^;:p^^eritv blri^^ Gan^ be - greatly ^ 

I 7 that have 

^:Tittfg b:^.mb^'raTOectton ;:Ri^iaiL*.in*- 
: trigiies* .ifl^ey Navrozqv, a writer .whoy. left; 
Cr;4he-^viet .tinionViri 1972, argues ' that the: 

; Cl A^.does, poor Job -^gathering , economic :l 
:V,.- and : j^Uticalriinf ormation- even., within - ther.| 
i? Soviet Union,- despite: enorrrious: effort.) 

Pre^dent Carter’s appointment of- Ad mi-vj 
V Si^nsfield^ Turner :;to head- the:_ ClA^ 

?:■ / may have xompounded: the: agency’s^ prpb-? 
:-;^., lems, ^Admir^ Turner- is, ^ by *y mostly ac- 
countsj^abrasiye and-,^opf.i Moralri-“atythe^ 
™ .agency,£alreadybatteredy has wonsenedl; Jxi.^ 

more “than 80(>7mostiy'i 
; lo w4ey^ jobs^ rE^Her fh is . y ear j : ,^o theri 
- : '250 employees" — many 'of them' m 

and senior-level management pfficlals:”^;] 
^"auit or retired; ^ 
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Rules of 
I Ciobai Conflict 

" " By 

NTHE PAST ftree month:^ a new 
of war has troken the mold of | 
the world’s- accustomed thinMng i 
— largeecale, conventional War* 
fare between communist nations.^ 
It all happened so fast, with head- 
line following headline in puzzling fashion, 
that hardly anyone could grasp what was 
taVing place, OF how each event fit into the 
pattern of other diplomatic and military ac- 
tions . .1 : .• : 

The new wars in A^ have much more to 

do with ancient enmity than with comma* 
'nlst ideolo^.They are being fought fortrar 
' ditional reasons: national interest, power, 
spheres of influence and-What-is hnowmai 
v^facfe? Mosww and poking, the rival cmt- 
- ters of world; communisim ea<^ sees- itself 
as encircled and threatened hy’th&^other. 

Their visceral xeacdons' to one anothtenb^^ 

■affect everything they do, . > ,x ; ■ 

: tb® ©vents in Indochina^ unloldeo** 

Washington was normalizing Us diplomatic 
relations with Peking and preparing to coi^' 
elude a new_strategic arms agreement witfr 
Moscow. Its choices limited by its own mili- 
tary failure in Vietnam, the.United States 
tried to protect ita global and xegional in- 
terests through strictly diplomatic and po- 
hticai means. Even a show of forc^ briefly 
considered as a vmy of demonstrating the 

.U5. stakes in Southeast Asia, was ruled out 

What follows is an attempt to loolc bacK 

to^evolnttopfanewjwo^^^ 


MogcoMf Hov#3 V 19.78 


TTH SMILES, applause and diani-. 
pagne-at the Kremlin, an alliance is - 
■consummated between the Soviet Union 
and. the Socialist Republic of ^Vietnam. 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev calls- the 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation “a 
document of great historic iinport^ce in 
the fiili sense of the word,” ^d ih r^o* 
apeetthere is little dbubthe was right 
' Atwisting path of misfortune and miscal* 
dilation brought proud and independent- 
minded Vietnam to Moscow’s door. Con- 
flicts with both China and Cambodia, sub- 
merged during the war.against the Ameri- 
cans, came to the surface in the inid-1970s. 
By the summer of 1978, China had cut off 
its aid and withdrawn its technicians from 
Vietnam due _to. disputes in a variety of 
'■■fields. Border clashes with the ultranation- 
nlistiR C^bodiaa re^e of Pol Pot h^ 

■■ worsened and- Hanoi decided that- a major 
. invasion was the only way to impo^. its 
will. In a search for aid and political irich- 
; ingi ^Vietnam -veered increasingly into 
^ Moscow’s orbit. .. - ' . il -* 

•: Failiire to obtain help from the W^ was 

part of the story. Last spring and summer; 
Vietnamese officials traveled to Europe," 
japan. Southeast Asia and Honolulu, in a 
burst of diplomatic energy which paral- 
; leled, ^d competed with, the simultaneous 
“great leap outward" on the part of China, 

- In Hawaii, a Vietnamese Foreign Ministry ■ 
^official told the State Departments Viet- 
nam country, director last July tha,t Hanoi 

- was abandoning its demand for U5. war re- 
parations as a pribr condition iof normM 


relations. .„"• 
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■ ASFIN releases INDOCHINA STUDY 

WASHINGTON, D,C. — 1/hen China attacked Vietnati last month, the United States 
had hncvn of the possibility for more than six weeks. Rep. Les Aspln (D-Wis.) 
revealed today. 

■n"- 

Hearings before the House Intelligence Subcommittee on Oversight, chaired by 
Aspln, showed that U.S. intelligence tracked Chinese and Vietnamese military deploy- 
ments well before the fighting started in Indochina. 

’■'But the intelligence community misinterpreted Vietnam's plans and did not 
really believe Hanoi would try to swallow all of Cambodia,” Aspin said. . 

The Wisconsin Democrat today released a study of the intelligence connunity* s 
performance In the latest Indochina crisis- Be said the mere fact that the community 
xjas aware of the possibility of China attacking Vietnam six x-zeeks in advance of the 
fact T^as no mean feat. 

Analysts received unusually few clues to the Chinese and Vietnamese military 
build-ups. A knowledge of the two countries’ military habits enabled the analysts 
to evaluate the clues correctly. 

The assessment of each nation's intentions was less accurate than the tracking 
of military capabilities, Aspln noted. The crisis began last fall with Vietnam’s 
preparations for an attack on Cambodia (Kampuchea), then allied with China, 

Intelligence analysts Icnexj chat Vietnam would attach Cambodia but misread the 
scope of Vietnam's objectives there. They forecast that Vietnam would not attempt 
to occupy the tjhole country, which in fact the Viecnaassa did do. 


The misunderstanding of Vietnamese Intentions prevented most analysts from 
foreseeing the Chinese attack even earlier, Aspln said. Chinese leaders had warned 
that their retaliation t^ould depend on how far Vietnam trant in Cambodia. Thus most 
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PARIS BEACON-NEWS (ILL.) 

24 March 1979 

U.S. Intelligence i^uestioned- 


. \ 

If ever this country required 
the best possible intelligence 
from abroad, now is the time. .. 

Tensions between China and 
the Soviet Union are such that a 
Sino^vlet war is at least con- 
ceivable. . . ' ■ \ 

Iran and, other states in a vast 
crescent stretching horn PaM- 
stan to South -Africa are threat-- 
ened in Varying degrees by Soid- ^ 
et ambitions and, or internal 
political crisis developments 
which bear-: directly on . vital ' 
American and Western intere^. . 
; The sustained Soviet military 
buildup during the last 15 years 
promises Moscow a position; of ' 
strategic military superiori^ by 
toe early - -- 

Peace remains elusive in the 
Middle East tinderbox.; 

' The gathering storm through- 
out southern Africa threatens to 
drag that region into the mael- 
strom of direct East- West con- 
frontation. . -A 

How the Wlute House and Con- 
gress react to these events will 
be based in large part on the 
adequacy of the intelligence as* . 
sessments receive from the 
Central Intelligence Agency . 

! p'auity intelligence , will, yield . 

faulty decisions. - " I 

>: And how go^ the CIA? It isn’t , 
necessary to break any secret 
. codes to disirover that the agency . 
continued in terrible disarray. A 
new. wave of resignations and 
early retirements .reflects .the V 
sagging morale- in CIA' ranks. ; ■ 
Taken together iwth last year's ; 
purge of more th^ 800 officers of , 

. the CIA’s-, clandestine service, 
toe most recent turmoil must 
further reduce the effectiveness 
bf an agency whose perfoimanoe 
has long been suspe^; l v' • . s 
- Froni the mid-1960s to toe mid- 
1970s, toe CIA consistently un* ‘ 
derstated the dtoensions of toe - 


tor of 50 percent. Add to. that 
catastrophic failure the deficien - 1 
cies of agency assessments of 
successive crises from Vietnam 
to Iran and the scope and costs of 
CIA mistakes becomes apparent. 

The next few years are virtual- 
ly certain to pose ever more 
critical threats to the United 
States and its allies. ^ 

Despite these chilUiigrealities, 
(k)ngress has demonstrated a 
sense oi misplac^ priorities to 
match the CIA’s multiple disas- 
ters. ■' ■" ■"" " 

; The Senate Select Committee 
.. on Intelligencie has labored for 
r the last two years to draft an 
- “Intelligence Reorganization andi 
i - Reform Act,’’ the chief puiposej 
of which is to prohibit the CIA 
- from exceeding Marquis of 
Queensbury rules ii^gatoering 
information. 

Granted there is a need to 
' exert some control over the ac- 
tivities of agents whose zeal has j 
sometimes surpassed the bound- 1 
aries of propriety. But in a world | 
of mounting threats to the securi-| 
ty of the United States, there is a| 
far greater need to nurture a CIA-i 
that can and will provide infer-' 
; mation essential to thi? country’s| 
survival.’ ' VJ 

V , i , The fact is the Congress has 
yet to address the real intelli- 
gence scandal , — the appalling] 
;% failures of the CIA and its even 
-more alarming deterioration in 
the last several years. Since tak- 
ing office, the Carter admiilistra-r 
^ tion has demonstrated its own 
1 . inability to restore toe nation’s 
; eroding intelligence capabilities.^ 
In the absence of proper lead- 
ership from toe White House, it 
is left to Congress to begin the 
; task rebuilding aii' ad^uate 
intelligenpe organization. A long 
: second look at toe Senate Select 
Committee’s' .**rBform”iIegida- 
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Not Infallible 


-31 


‘ Given the current state of world affairs, 
the proper infonnation — or lack of it — 
,can be essential to policymakers in the 
; White House. As a below-the-surface 


aide complains, is unhappy that the OA, 
doesn’t add more interpretive counseling: 
to its intelligence reports. ; . 


I rumbling about.CIA performance on Iran 
I continues, the value of accurate intelli- 
,gence assessments in sensitive world 
' spots has soared. 

CIA officials, of course, deny they were 
i negligent in reports submitted to* the 
White House on Iran. Some things, they 
seem, to be saying, simply cannot be 
predicted with certainty. . 

: ■ 

According to an article in U.S. News 
and World Report, there is more to it 
than / that. The president, an unnamed 


It is precisely that kind of speculation 
or interpretation that intelligence agents 
like least to commit to paper. If they are 
proved wrong by events, they are certain 
to be reminded of the fact. And who can 
say today what the future of Iran, for ex- 
ample, will be one month, six months or a 
year from now? - _ r . 

’ Ihtelligence services are not infallible; 
"^ey may have an accurate grasp of a 
situation today, and lose it tomorrow. It 
requires a wrong guess now and then to 
remind us of that. - ^ 
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Given the current state of world is unhappy that the CIA doesn’t | 
affairs, the proper information -r- add more interpretive counseling i 
or lack of it — can be essential to to its intelligence reports. v, 
policymakers in the White House. It is precisely that kind of 
As a below-the-surface rumbling speculation or interpretation that 
about CIA performance on Iran intelligence agents like least to 
continues,, the value of accurate commit to paper. If they are' 
intelligence assessments in sensi- proved wrong by events, they are 
tive world spots has soared. certain to be reminded of the fact. 

CIA officials of course, deny And who can say today what the 
they^ere negligent in report future of Iran, for example, will 
submitted to the White House on be one month, six montiis or a 
Iran. Some things, they seem to year from now? 
be saying, simply cannot be pre- Intelligence services are not in- 
dicted with certainty. , fallible. They may have an accu- 

According to an article in U.S. rate grasp of a situation today, 
News and World Report, there is and lose it tomorrow. It requires a 
more to it than that. The presi- wrong guess now and then to re^ 
dent, an unnamed aide complains, mindusof that. . . 
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THE DAILY TIMES 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
13 March 1979 

AS WK SF.K TT ' 

U.S. Intelligence Questioned i 

If ever this country required suspect, 
the best possible intelligence From the mid-l%0s to the 
from abroad, now is the time.. mid-1970s, the CIA consistently 
Tensions between China and understated the dimensions of 
the Soviet Union are such that the Soviet military buildup by 
a Sino-Soviet,war is at least a factor of 50 percent. Add to 
conceivable. • that catastrophic failure the 

Iran and other states in a deficiencies of- agency 
vast crescent stretching from . assessments of successive 
Pakistan to South Africa are crises from Vietnam to Iran , 
threatened in varying degrees and the scope and costs of Cla 
by Soviet ambitions and, or ih- mistakes becoihe apparent. . 
ternal political crisis ~ The new few years are vir- . 

developments which bear tually certain to pose ever 
directly on vital American and more critical threats to the 
Western interests. . - . . United States and its allies. 

The sustained Soviet Despite these chilling., 
military buildup during the realities. Congress has demon- > 
last 15 years promises Moscow strated a sense of ‘misplaced ' 
a position of strategic military priorities to match the CIA’s ;; 
superiority by the early 1980s. multiple disasters. 

Peace remains elusive in the , The Senate Select Corn- 
Middle East tinderbox. mittee on Intelligence has 

The gathering storm labored for the last two years • 
throughout southern Africa to draft an “Intelligence; 
threatens to drag that region Reorganization and Reform 
into the maelstrom of direct Act,” the chief- purpose of 
East-West confrontation. which is to prohibit the CIA 

How the White House and that can and will provide in- ' 
Congress react to these events formation essential to this 
will be based in large part on . country’s survival, 
the adequacy of "the in- • • The fact is the Congress has ... 
telligence assessments ' yet to address the real in-;;: 
received from the Central In- telligence scandal — the -ap-^ ■: 
telligence Agehcyi.VFaulty in- palling failures of the CIA and- ^ 
telligencb"rwrir^yield faulty Its . even more . alarming, 
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decisions. ^ 

* And how goes the CIA? If I 
isn’t necessary to break any > 
secret codes to discover that ; 
the agency continues in 
terrible disarray. A new wave : 
of resignations and early 
retirements r'reflects^'. ' t^^ 
sagging morale in CIA ranks, 
iraken together with last year *^5 
purge of more than 800 officers 
of the CIA’s clandestine ser- 
vice, . the most recent turmoil 
isu furiJxqc^jrfedh.cft. 


geneywrros 
performance has, long been 


deterioration ; in ;. the last ; 
several years. Since taking of-., 
fice, the Carter administration^-] 
has demonstrated . its- own’ 

" inability to restore the nation’s^; 
~ e r o d i n g : i n t e 1 1 i g e n c e * 

capabilities; % ; ^ 

.-^ 'Imlthe . absence ji'oSf. -^roperi^ 
leadership ' from* - the ; White;- 
-House, it is left to Congress to? 
begin the task of rebuilding an ' 
adequate intelligence 
organization.: A long second. 

would be a good first step. 
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•Editorial- 
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Why CIA failed 
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; V If ever this country required the best possible intelligence from 
; abroad, now is the time. ^ 

T ensions between Red China and the Soviet Union are such that 
; a SinO'Soviet war is at least conceivable. 

Iran and other states in a vast crescent stretching from 
• Pakistan to South Africa are threatened in varying degrees by 
Soviet ambitions. i r. -.u 

[■ The sustained Soviet military buildup during the last 15 years 
I promises Moscow a position of strategic military superiority by the 
I early 1980s. P ... . 

Peace remains elusive in the Middle East tinderbox. The 
I gathering-storm throughout southern Africa threatens to drag that 
: region into the maelstrom of direct East-West confrontation. 

V How the White House and Congress react to these events will be 
i based in large part on the adequacy of the intelligence assessments 
I received from the Central Intelligence Agency. Faulty intelligence 
( will yield faulty decisions. . , 

- Arid how goes the CIA? Ifisn’t necessary to break any secret 
codes to discover that the agency continues in terrible disarray. A 
new , wave of resignations and early retirements reflects the 
sagging morale in CIA ranks. Taken together with last year’s purge 
of more than 800 officers of the CIA’s clandestine service, the most 
recent turmoil must further reduce the effectiveness of the agency. 

J From the mid-1960s to the mid-1970s, the CIA consistently 
' unders^tated the dimensions of the Soviet military buildup by a 
factor , of 50 percent. Add to that catastrophic .failure- the 
deficiencies of agency assessments of successive crises from- 
Vietnam to Iran and the scope and costs of CIA mistakes becomes 
^apparent, v v-;, _ j 

The next few years are virtually certain to pose ever more 
; critical threats to the United States and its allies. : - ; ... , A ; 

Despite these chilling realities, Congress has demonstrated a 
sense of misplacedpriorities to match the CIA’s multiple disasters. 

: The* Senate Select Committee on Intelligence has laWed forv 
the last" two years, to draft an "Intelligence Reorganization and| 
Reform Act,” the chief purpose of which is to prohibit the CIA fromi 
exceeding Marquis' of Queensburyrules in gathering information^' 
America haspaid the price for crippling the CIA. ; 

Granted there is a need to exert some control over the activities 
of agents. But in a world of mounting threats to the security of the^ 
United States, there is a far greater need to nurture a CIA that canv 
and will provide information essential to this country’s survival. :- 
The fact is the Congress has yet to address the real intelligence; 
scandal -r the appalling failures of the CIA and its own inability toi 
restore the nation’s eroding intelligence capabilities. : ; > - - 
In the absence of proper leadership from the White Housej it ib 
ieft tok. Congress .to begin the task/< 0^ rebuilding an adequate-i 

iactii^^nthei^-fienatBr Selecb' 
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Carter's Switch: 
Military Spendin, 
Is Now Going Up 

By H. Bacon 

WASHINGTON— As a presidential can- 
didate, Jimmy Carter premised to cut de- 
fense spending. As President Mr. Carter 
has concluded that the U.S. must improve 
its military balance with the Soviet Union 
to remain credible as the worid's leading 
power 

Mr Carter "certainly has a more posi* 
tive \iew of defense ne^ as a whole than 
he did when he came to office,^ Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown says, Thy^ change 
is illustrated by- the administr^iMai's 
budget, which calls for a 10% increase in 
defense spending despite efforts m restrain 
federal outlaysrv^ ^ A. 

An important reason for the change is a 
new U,S, intelligence conclusiotr fe at the: 
Soviets believe they can achieve military^- 
superiority over the U.SL and use tiieir ad- 
vantage. directly^ or indirectly,, ta expaxd 
their influence around the world. - 

“A changing perception of the Soviet 
views on the use of military power'^ has 
emerged from recent intelligence assess- : 
ments of Soviet military writings and ac- 
tions, such as the use of arms shipments to 
gain influence in Africa, the Persian Gulf 
and Southeast Asia, according to a top gov- 
emment offtdal. Whether the Soviets can 
use their power to influence evenK in Tran 
and Vietnam remains ta be seen. The US. 
has been warning the Soviets against diroct 
use of military forces- ^ ‘ 

. The administration has gradtially come 
to see the Soviet irulitary buildup as more 
offensive than defensive. Some see tie So 
viets becoming less inhibited about the use 
of force as their military might increases 
and more confident that they could win a 
wide variety of military confrontatkios, 
possibly including nuclear war. * 
"Informed intelligence estirnates h ave 
suggested fairly convincingiy that the So- 
viet leadership, while it doesn’t look on nu- 
clear war as anything less than a catastro* 
phe, still looks on it as' catastrophe to 
which there are degrees,^ Secretary 
Brown says.- "They act as if it wmiid be 
possible to tell winners from teaers.” 

Mr. Carter, his advisers say. has been 
particularly disturbed by the Soviets" rapid 
improvement of their strategic nuclear 
missile force, part of an apparent attempt 
to gain an advantage over the U.S^ 
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Another worrisome factor is the often- I 
sive nature of the Soviet improvements to i 
their European forces. Although the Sovi- 
ets say these forces are designed to protect 
Extern Europe from an attack by North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries, the 
resident is "aware that many of the So- 
viet exercises have an aggressive cast, an 
attack cast,*' one adviser says. Some ana- 
lysis think the Soviets are striving to de- 
velop the capability to launch a surprise in- 
vasion of Europe. 

"The Soviets have very little incentive 
to moderate their military buildup,” which 
has brought "rewards of greater irifluencs 
in the world” despite the more^impresiye 
economic and ponticai.sirengthr'ot tte^i 
observes Genera] David Jones, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of StafL 
He contends that “a few‘ years ago. tl» 
West had a lead in military capabilidea. 
Today we^ have an u n easy balance,”/ Be- 
cause of this- change "I b^eve we will see 
a more ^assertive and self-conndeht Soviet’ 
Union in the days-ahead, willing to take in- 
creased risks.";^ : . 

Such thii^ing is leading Mr. Carter to 
^nclude that the U.S. must strengthen its 
forces, particularly those designed to dis- 
courage nuclear war or an.attack on Eiir. 
rope.,. /. : ' ^ ‘ 

"Our aim is deterrence, not military 
conquest.” Mr. Brown explains- "De- 

terrence has to imply an intention under 
some circumstances to use foroe and to 
succeed,” He says the administratioh* 

"wants to raise the ante,” the risks an 
ponent would face in a confrontation. 

This, of course, doesn’t answer the key 
question for military planners, Congress 
and taxpayers: How many and type 
of new weapons mast the U,S. buy to main- 
tain adequate deterrence and preserve cr 
improve the current balance of poww? : 

The success of U.S, diplomacy will pior 
.=vide part of the answer, "It's dear that 
..militaiy power does have political inh 
. pact/* Mr. Brown says. "Quite aside from 
the direct military effect, the political 
ing of allies is clearly dependent on our^ 
military, capability and our milit^ hal- 
;ance with the Soviets/* , // > ■ ■ 

The abiUty of the U,S, to retain current 
allies and attract new ones will be a major 
sign of . whether other ‘ countries think 
American power is adequate, "All kinds of 
things can happen” if other countries lose 
confidence in. U.S. strength, . one official 
^ says, ^;They . can go it alone, they can 
^ reach accomnniodations with the Soviets w ^ 
they can^adjuire their own nuclear capn - - 
bilitytV; It was partially pressure from Eu- 
ropean allies that convinced Mr. Car^tu 
increase U-S/defense spending - ^ 
2001/07/27 : CTA-RDP90-0'1 1 37R5^dOT()bl 30001 



Another "indication will be the So 
willingness to sign meaningful arms ( 
trol agreements. A new strategic ai 
control agreement is expected shortly, 
less it is delayed by complications in U 
Soviet relations arising from Ghina’s 
tack on Vietnam. But any agreement wc 
be as s'veeping as Mr, Carter wanted : 
Carter now realizes that anns-contn^, 
least in the short run, won’t produce 1 
security^he’d once hoped, . ' 

Since the Soviets aren't slowing dcr 
\the arms, race Mr. Carter has decided 
speed up to show them , they can't £ 
ahead. If the -U.S/ convii^pes the- Sjri 
^ and otiidr nations- that the Russians caj 
achieve a. military advantage, Soviet lea 
ers may look more favorably on aimslin 
tations, U.S. officials hope. 

The initiative in the race is wil 
them/’ one official declares- "We’re n 
^ing to tie. We're trying to keep.thei 
from winning-” ‘ - 




a merrwer of the 
Washi^m huTBOii, covers 
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■ Intelligence Gap 

• V * 

Alarmingly:- Clear 
During irarf Crisis ; 



Practically every Russian diplomat 
and journalist in this country is an 
agent of the government. i 

In the USSR the surveillance is so 
tight and so secretive it is virtually 
impossible for an American agent to» 
work with any impunity or' effective- i 
ness. ■ ■ ' -r ' 


Those same State Departmeht strategists and those 

same, idealistic^: journalists . : who. . have- literally 
shredded , the CIA,- FBI and military intelligence 
operations are now most disturbed about the poor 
quality of information which wassprovided during the 
debacle in Iran. 


The American government is willing , 
to trust foreign t3nrant3 who have never : 
kept agreements and who don’t intend] 
to start now.^ Any pact signed between 
the United States and the Communist, 
nations will be strictly to the advantage^ 
of the foe. ' . ■ " - , V . - ^ l 

the deck is dangerously stacked in a 
world tom- by sbrife, rivalries, ambi- 
tions, intrigue and debasement. " ' - ; 
The State Department and the liberal I 


..-Eyen President CartOT’ has alluded to the dismal.: niedia often go out of their ways to 
1 — C 1 - 'f'l rMTT in Tehran and I avoid irritatine or rhallfanainw 


estimates of :the.:po]itical-.situatlon in 
throughout other .trouble spot^pf the world-t*; . -r ^ 

Kow in God’s name can any international -' even 
nationwide — intelligence op^atiori work effectively 
without the reasonable use of the tools of the trade? 

. There must. be somes wiretapping, some- illegal ; 
breaking., and,.:- .entering', clandestine movement,' 
intrigue,^.' 


avoid irritating; or challenging the 
Soviets. They talk of human rights and I 
human dignity and tend to have;' 
blinders in place where the Cubans^ j 

n A . 



^suggests^mdercover operations. 


eiec- 


Theuwbrd. ■ ‘spy>;^s 

hiring dnformers, AnSiiratingr-enemy camps, 
tronic eavesdropping, ^secret codes, anonymity. r. 

"N-ot-.o-niy have. American agents been; exposed by 
our .own govern oorentf or dedicating their lives to- the 


are 


the Cambodians,^ the Russiansi 
Viefeamese or the^. Red Chinese 
.concerned... V,;:,;' F' -i'Xv ^ ' 

-.v -At- XXX. .'J . V ■* V 

^ They: are insistent on forcing revolu-v| 
tionary. guerillas into the Rhodesian 
govemmenps when th&i, Nkomo^xaiid? 
Mugabe forces shoots down- ijuiarmed/ 
planes, brutalize -farmers raid^ i 
torture, and destroy innocehtxiviiians 


future of. the coimtry, a few have been ktlled in thr treated almost as 


The, Cambbdian.’holbcaust.has Tpeeh 


pursuit dangerous t rade, 

Others have, been dragged into court 
for so-called excesses, pverzealousness 
in their dedication td the profession. 
Many others have been ousted, fired or 
forced to retire, 

There are going'to be innocent and 
guilty parties murdered occasionally 
in the, spy worM, othersv mainied orj 
injured.' 

r-Alter all^jBfecQ^if&bd^teder shifflmatj 
rules in a free and open society than 
does the dreaded KGB of the Soviets. 


a; statisticinstead- bf 


aEohV o^^e mos^ j^^tal rapiMS^Sf:;a 
gentle peojple in hiribfy. Vvy*-' 

We- dump 

Rhodesia and ';. South t Africa -.-Taiwan 
and South Korea and allow the com- 
munists: to^ continue expanding .and 
subjugatingspeoplesv who yearn for 
.freedom...^:; r;X:''XX:fi 
The remarkable double standard of 
international policy, > of . .-presenting 
CIA-RDP90-01 1 37F^if^gq^^g9g-t9hrld’s problems is almost 


more than a patriot can stomach... 


^ JV* 
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Washington WM 



Associates of the President say bis ■ 
chief problem with intelligence from 
the CIA is that he receives a moun- 
tain of facts and figures but not j 
enough interpretation and assessment ! 
of what they mean. Said one aide: i 
“/t'5 getting more and more difficult 
to find people who can write a good, ; 
clear, analytical sentence. ” 

★ ★ ★ 

A battle is raging inside the adminis- | 
tration over whether to release spy- 
satelHte photos that pinpoint Soviet 
missile fields. Intelligence officials 
oppose the move for fear it would 
reveal how precise U.S. reconnais- 
sance methods have become. Bur 
Carter^ political aides argue that 
showing how closely the U.S. can 
monitor Russia would gain support in 
Congress for the SALT treaty. I 
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IRAN INTELLIGENCE GAP HOT UNIQUE 

RestrainfaH ajmper U ;Sr ^ 


, { BY GEOBCEMcARTHUB’*':;;: 'i 

•; Tl«n»» sun Wfliw >; ,5' ^ 

: WASHINGTON-As the revolution"; j 
in- Iran continues to squeeze Ameri- :] 
can -oil supplies, and . send;: shock;^ 
waves through the Middle Easl,:U.S.'. 
diplomats and poUcymakers are laV 
boring under a severe handicap— but ' 
it is a. problem they me familiar with;i4 

^liiey' know almost nothing about' 
the. Moslem religious leaders,, radical : 
le/tisLs .and ;others : contending, for; 
power in- Iran, government; officials , 

. co.hcede— largely. because-.U.S, intel^,-. 

• ligence- agencies esiabliphed .virtually; 

. no contact, with opposition factions in 
the months and years before the fall 
of Shah- Mohammed -Reza- pahlavi. ^ 

r-.,< _ .. ; - ; ' ■ : i ■ : ■ 

• / And,. a survey of White House and : 
intelligence sources. indicates, the in- 
formation gap .in Iran is far. from' 

^ unique.- In a dozen, or more countries - 1 
around the world, including some ' of j 
the. nations-, most. important lo: the. ;! 
- United States, American intelligence- ;-‘j 
. gathering efforts are subject to re-- i| 
strain^,, or vfijlubitions, thgt-; could, 

again leave WashingtM.fiyihg alniosC | 
blind in a crisis, .v .; • 

The CIA and .odi^r ’, intelligence 
'agencies deny that there, are. .written ’ 
'agreements or fornjar.treaties 're-! 
stricting the scope of U.S.Tntelligence' 
efforts in other cpuntries.^.:! ' ' "’t. ; : 

' ' Officials acknowledge, \ hqwever; 
that .intelligence operations— espe-' 
cially coUeclihg political . intelligence 
or establishing contact- with di^ident 

, factions' siich as those in Iran— are 
limited by a wide array of unofficial 
'“understandings," secret working- 
' level agreements; and policy priori- 
,ties. ... ■ . , I 

. Moreover, it appears that the col- : 
lection of political intelligence con- ! 
cerning opponents of a regime is like- ! 
ly to be most inhibited in nations 
where it might someday be needed 
most, strategically important states 
with autocratic, potentially unstable 
reg'tmes,. . 


-i Among the countries in which ll: 

-■ CIA and other intelligence agencic 
. are understood to operate under sig 
nificanl restrictions are Saudi Aiabi; 
Israel, Egypt, Italy, Singapore, Tai 
,.wan. South Africa, Nicaragua an 
other parts of Latin America. , ; 

A Some inhibitions appear to be mat- 
ters of broad, if unwritten, policy. 
“We would never peneti-ate Eng- 
land’s opposition party, for example,", 
one government official 'said. "They 
are good friends. We share all kinds 
of intelligence information' and re- 
sponsibilities with them." - ; , • 

■: More often, the limitations on U.S. 
intelligence grow out of informal lists 
Of. "don'ts" compiled in. individual 
countries by the U.S. ambassador and 
die CIA station chief. These limits are 
based on such considerations as U.S. 
and local political conditions and the 
nature of the relationship that exists 
between U.S. intelligence agencies, 
and Intelligence officials of the coun-^ 
tryitself. , .. . ' 

i!, Implicitly, what goes on is a kind of 
Cost-benefit . analysis— what might 
the United Stales gain from a particu- . 
lar kind of intelligence effort in a 
foreign country and what might it. 
lose if the effort were discovered? ‘ ' | 
:'"if the CIA had infiltrated Iran’s,! 
religious movement and got caught, 
imagine the outcry by the liberals in 
the United States," one American of- 
ficial said in defense of the CIA's 
al^oidance of anti-shah factions there. 
J;^urther complicating the decision 
oh what lo do or not do in a particular 
country Is the fact that nations such 
as, Iran have been important bases for 
intelligence operations against the 
.Soviet Union as well as important in-: 
ielligcncc targets in their own right. • ; 

"A foreign nation may permit the j 
CIA to operate relatively openly ! 



laiwan is a IrouOling example of : 
that problem, . officials say. since r 
President Carter ended diplomatic re- i 
lations 'with the island, the CIA has,' 
■been hastily restructuring its opera-; 
.lions there. . ■■ • : : ( 

The previous fociis had Seen.almosti 
entirely. fan the activities of the Com-! 
munist regime on the Chinese main-'i 
land. Cooperation from Taiwanese in- 
telligence authorities was almost total 
—encompassing everything from 
^'electronic eavesdropping to cloak- 
. and-dagger , parachute : drops : and 
lanSings along the China coast; - t '-;’ . 
‘i-; Working closely with intelligence' 
agents of the ruling Kuominlang Par-i, 
ly,- the CIA for more than 30 years -j 
paid almost no attention to factions | 
oppo.sing the Kuomintang among the ' 
15 million native. Taiwanese and 2 i 
million refugees from mainland China. I 
- .i'During that time, officials say, the j 
CIA did not feel that it was operating ^ 
under any significant restrictions or : 
inhibitions. The priority target wasi 
mainland China and all , else seemed ' 
secondary.. ;■ , - , 

Now, the internal politics of the is-^ ;j 
land have suddenly become, a malterj 
• of concern. .• - 

Intelligence sources 'say the CIA’s 1 
situation in Saudi Arabia parallels the ] 
previous situations in Iran and Taii-^i 
wan. . ' si" 

-■ : “Nobody, but nobody, is going to doii 
anything to upset the royal family.ili;i 
may not be spelled out. but that’s the’] 
way it's going to be,’’ one intelligence ! 
source said. T.' . V - 
Sometimes the limits are imposed.: 
by U.5. officials themselves. In Italy, 
last year, the U S. ambassador orA 
dered a virtual end to covert detions;. 
In that country. (Technically,' the; 
ambassador has control over the CIAs 
,in any .countryrthis authority is not- 
.often strictly enforced, bul/rtrong'-j' 
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Suppose the whipping boys were right 


They say Lhe President is unhappy with th& 
CIA for not alerting him that Iran was about to 
blow. Shades of 1973. when Kissinger took eva- 
sive action against critics by patting out word 
that US intelligence had failed to w^m him 
that ihe Arabs were planning a surprise attack 
on Israel. 

Ws could dismiss these phenomena with the. 
passing observ^ation that the US intelligence > 
community seems to be useful both in success^ 
and failure: ttlten it hits the mark, it ‘helps' 
harried policymakers cope with crises; when it ^ 
misses, it makes a convenient whipping 
For the sake of better policymaking, however,^ 
more needs to be-said. . - - : ^ 

Cerrainly politi(^. analysis is an infant sci- 
^ce, but e.xperts already , understand the 
broader trends well enough Jo estimate the 
near-term expectations in many siluaUoos. The 
intelligence is often there when the policy- ^ 
makers don't know bow to make use of it:: - h" \ 

. To t^gin- with, many* of them won't recog-f 
nize that sooth-saying comes in two forms; theV 
general and the particular. To avoid confusion,.' 
lets call the one- prediction, the other pnv- 
phecy,;.:. : 


Prophecy is a treacherous proposition. With- : 
out a top-level penetration, of the Syriii- or 
Egyptian governments^ there was no way for ' 
analysts to know that the Arabs would- attack ^ 
.in early October of 1973. There was no way to 
feed all. the IranLaLn variables Into a computer 
^d come up with a datejor the collapse of the 
monarc^, . ^ 

- . BuLpredictioais within the range of present 
.capabilities.^ln the sprmg of 1973, some ana- 
lysts accurately predicted on paper that, if the 
w no^ other way^tp. reco veiShe-lands . 


By Curtis F. Jones 

Israel took in June, 1967, there would be war in 
the Middle East by fall. In the summer of 1378, 
some analysts accurately predicted the early 
collapse of Pahlavi absolutism. 

- Why didn't’ the policymakers act on these 
'Warnings? . . 

First,' because every leader, being human, 
; filters his data through the screen of his own 
prejudices and predilections. - ^ 

. The state of South Vietnam w^ widely rec- 
ognized in. the* intelligence, community- as a 
transient figment of- Western imagination, but 
President Johnson, obsessed" with the mythical 
communist monolith; clung to his defective pol- 
icy until public opinion forced him out : - 

“ President - Nixon; "partial -^ to '- Paldstan's 
Bhutto, “tilted” toward Pakistan in the East 
Bengal ^ irrisis; despite increasingly- urgent 
warnings from US intelligence; The result was 
- damage to US relations with India, and defeat 
; aid htim^ Pakistan in East Bengal. ./ 
A ^President Truman, buffeted by political cur* 
rents in the US and shocked .by Jewish suffer- 
ing in Europe, imposed partition on Palestine 
despite State Department warnings, long since 
tragically vindicated, that Americans, Arabs, 
and Jews alike would pay a heavy future prices 

'In Lebanon,, the evil engine of civil war was 
set. in operation fifty years ago when extensive 
Muslim areas were’ put under ^ particularist 
Christian rule. By 1970, US analysts were giv- 
ing the country only a few more years of sta- 
bility, The US would have had a good case^for 
urging constitutional reform on the Lebanese 
leadership, which looked to Washington -for 
help and ^dance, and for discouraging US in- 
vestment jif the Lebanese resisted its advice 
This^ cour^ would have saved lot of Amer- , 


’•‘ lean money and perhaps some Lebanese -live 

Here again, however, personal predilect 
intervened. US leaders were not about to 
; pouse-a cause dominated by Lebanese pan- 
abists and their Palestinian allies, and 11 
could not bring themselves to participate in 
' demise of a friendly regime;- - * - - - - 

— ■ Some problems are so intractable, and th 
. ..implications so- apocalyptic, that the wisi 
: statesman- with the best intelligence iS' ^ 
erless to reduce them. The supemova-of si 
problems is .the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

The West" urgenUy needs access to At 
routes and resources --Since the West- parti 
pated in the creation* of Israel,, the .Arabs t 
>pect it to extract ftom Israel the^ territor 
taken in 19^7, Some Israeli officials have h 
ted that this implicit threat to^ Western oil si 
^ plies could be dispelled by joint ’ Israeli-US m: 
tary action. Americans^ can be found to^( 
* dorse this hare-brained scheme, 'but - fori 
nately not in the WTiite House. - ^ 

On the other hand; US leaders realize tli 
one Arab demand satisfied could lead to a 
other and another* Even if they were inclin 
to repu(hate moral and emotional co* 
' mtments to Israel, they would recoU from I 
j implications of a. nucl ear-armed Israel at bay 
" ‘ In the inexorable course .of history. An 
.strength will probably grow and the Israeli p 
sition will probably dwindle. However; polii 
cians rarely admit they have lost control, ; 
each new administration cUmbs into the squi 
ter cage of' Arab-Israeli negotiation, and L 
Jelligence analysts' stand by to share the- oni 
of each new failure;"> ' ; 

Of Mr/ J(yTies"s-^29: yean 
■ ^ pm-fTnent of Stat^ seren were spent bt the . 
^Bureau Research , 
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You Read It Here First j 

I have an open suggestion for Presi- j 
dent Carter, in his quest for economy 
and efficiency in the federal govern- i 
ment: , 

Why not eliminate the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency and Central Intelli- 
gence Agency; et al., and replace them 
with a good clipping service? : 

Even cursory reading of 'interna- 
tional news reports over the last num- 
ber oi years would have permitted 
analyses superior to intelligence briefs ' 
on, first, Cuba, then Vietnam and 
Iran.. : ' ; ; 

■ - - .- ^C-KKAElIl 

Fairfax ..-r 


-f 
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WO years a^o. President Jimmy Carter raised a glass of 
champagne in a toast to his first state visitor at the White 
House. President Jose Lopez Portillo of Mexico. Said 
Carter: “The proximity to the United States, 1 hope, 
will become a blessing and not a curse.” 

It was not to be. Indeed, there is no border on earth that 
separates two more widely divergent standards of living, and 
confiicts over trade, illeg^ immigration and drug smuggling 
have soured relations between the neighboring nations. En- 
erg>’ Secretary Janie s Schlesinger made matters worse by his 
high-handed treatment of. Mexican envoys (sea following sto- \ 
ry). Then, to stem the northward fiow of illegal immigrants = 

(nearly 1 millipn last year), VS. authorities proposed sealing ; 
ofiT i^rts of the frontier with sharpened stccl-mesh fencing. : 

Mexican newspapers indignantly zeeused the U.S. of raising I 
“the tortilla curtain.” ! 

This week, on Sl Valeniine*s Day, Jimmy Carter flies to | 

Mexico City for three days of hean^toheart talks with Ldpez i 
Portillo as a long overdue step toward making good the prom- 
ise of his White House toast Carter will find his 
hosts expecting to be treated with far more 
^respect than U.S. Presidents 
generally shown in the 
past “This time ” said the con- 

S 5 servative daily Novedades in an 
editorial, “Jimmy Carter and 
Jose Ldpez Portillo meet as 
equals, and Mexico will be look- 
“ ing for si^s that the U.S. rec- 
. Qgnizes this fact” 

Mexico’s touchy new self- 
confidence stehis &c»n the 
• that for the first time in his- 
. tory, the poor relation has some- 
thing that its wealthy uncle 
needs l^dly! a Urge and de- 
pendal^ supply of oil and gas. 

Two weeks ago, the Congres- 
sional Research Service reported 
.that Mexico’s energy supplies 
rival those beneath the sands 
of Saudi Arabia. Mexico has 
prbyea reserves of 40 biilion bbl 
and estiniaied pCHen^ reserves 
of 200 billimi bbL By compar- 
ison, Saudi Arabia has known reserves of 166 hOlkm bhi 
the U-S. could eventually shifr Us oil dependence closer* to 
home and away from the vdarile Aratnaii Gulf that now sat- 
isfies about a third of U.S. imports, the country's security 
would be .^reaUy strengthened.. But othv^ nauods also ^ 
begUmirig to court the ii^w Mexico. Japanese technidans 
have been exploritti Braj^ is negotiating, and France’s Pres- 
ident Valery Giscard d’Escaing comes qaJling later this month. 

the basic purpose of Garter^ mp is to overcome years of 
bitterness and persuade the Mexicans that the VS. is not j EXCERPT: 

only their best customer hut also ihdr best friend. His itin- 
erary is very businesslike. After landi^ at Bemto Juaiez Air- 
port and offering some go<^ wishes in his Georgia-accented 
Spanish, Carter will go straight to the Mexican National Pal- 
ace for the first of two private sessions with L6^ Portillo. 

1 37R0001 001 OOOOI^I 
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Carter expects to strike no major bargains with Lopez Por- 
tillo. He hopes only to spur negotiations — on oil and natural 
gas, immigration and trade policies. Caner, says one adviser, 
■must restore a sense of mutual trust and cooperation. He’s got 
to change the background music, get rid of the rancor and pul 
the whole relationship back on a candid, open and honest ba- 
sis.” Even these limited goals will tax Caneris formidable skill 
as face-to-face negotiator and healer of hurt feelings, for the 
Mexicans believe, with considerable reason, that the U.S. has 
long treated them with a combination of arrogance aUernati^ 
with indifference. “Poor Mexico,” an old saying goes, “so dis- 
tant from God, so close to the United States.” 

EXCERPT: 

In Washington last week, aides were giving Carter conjaict- 
ing advice on how to handle the talks. The debate created an un- 
usual amount of confusion. A delegation from the Mexican For- 
eign Ministry that was preparing for Carter's trip visited the 
State Department, the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and the Department of Energy . Wherever the officials went, they 
got a different reading on Carter’s intentions. They reported 
home that the U.$. “apparently has no clear or positive policy 
ready, either for Mexico or the rest of Spanish-speaking Amer- 
ica.” Indeed, some aides thought Carter’s final decisions on sev- 
eral major matters might actually have to be made during the 
4/^-hour flight to Mexico City. Nonetheless, the broad outlines 
of what he will seek are known: 

► A promise to keep the U.S. as Mexico’s No. T foreign cus^ 
tomer (the U.S..now buys S59o of Mexico’s oil exports), Schl.^ 
singer estimates that by 1985 Mexican wells will be able to 
match Iran’s pre-crisis output of 6 million bbl per day. The _ 
CIA is even more buHisb , Its experts forecast that in ten years, 
Mexico coiild pump 10 millioh bbl per day, which is slightly 
more than Sav^ Arab^"'s cuitept production. But Ldp!^ Pctt- 
tillo i^bably will not budge on Mexico’s plans to increase 
production more slowly, to 2.25 million bbl. per day by 1980, 
including 1.1 million bbl. for- export, {Present U.^ oil con- 
sumption per day is 18.7 million bbl.) 

^ Resumption of negotiations on the sale of natural gas to the 
U.S. Ldpez Portillo has already indicated to Ambassador 
Lucey that he wants to strike a barg^ on gaa if a way can 
be found without infiamir^ his political oppositiori. For the 
moment, however. Carter is expected to propose only a gen- 
tleman’s agreement that Mexico promise to begin selling ^ 
to the U5. when demahd outstrips domestic sraplies, p^haps 
within a decade. The price would ^ nsgotiated in the future. 

According to Mexican officials, Lop^ Pbrtillo vriil tell 
Carter that he is willing to bargain on oil and gas, but only if 
the VS. is willing to negotiate on two issues that thatier most 
to Mexico: 
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Mexico: Oil and illegal Aliens 

By Marvin Stone 
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Our iU-disguised hunger for Mexican oil. 
President Carter has stated, will not move him 
CO interfere in decisions that are for Mexico 
alone to make. 

That apparently means that during his visit to 
Mexico City, February l4-l6. Carter will not 
seek of President Lopez Portillo anything that 
infringes on Mexican sovereignty. By the same 
token, he should not offer any concession that 
infringes on our own* 

We are referring here to the problem of 
illegal aliens from Mexico. 

In this light, leaks from the White House are 
disturbing because they seem to indicate that 
such concessions have been tmder consider- 
ation. The Washinpon Post, citing the draft of a 
National Security Council study, reported sev- 
eral possible results the drafters saw from a 
"redirection” of -U.S. policy. Among them, in 
the words: - " 

"It could provide an alternative to increased 
dependence on Arab oil, and access to some of 
what the CIA esdnmt« could be as much as 1 0 
million barrels of Mexican oil production a day ^ 
by 1990- 

"It could result in a sanctiooed program for 
Mexican aliens now immigrating illegally to 
the United States at the rate .of hundreds of 
thousands a year.” “ . 

Is that the deal, then— to entice Mexico into 
supplying us with oil in return for the official 
opening of America’s- borders to millions more 
illegal aliens? - ' ; 'T . V 

The most widely 'dted estimate for illegals 
crossing the southern border is 800,000 a year. 
Do these people, as often stated; take only jobs 
that Americans would not do? - ’ ’ 

This claim is open to serious dispute. A for- 
mer commissioner of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service found that rwo thirds of the 
illegals identified were "working in industry, 
service and consmioion Jobs that pay good 
salaries— jobs that might be filled by . . . job- 
less American teen-agers or by ... black 


American youths who are out of work.” I 

The United States generated some 3 miilion | 
new jobs last year, leaving almost 6 million of j 
-the nation’s growing labor force unemployed. , 
If half of the 800,000 illegal aliens found em- ! 
ployment here, then 400,000 of the increase in j 
jobs went to them. 

In fact, there are economic writers who be- j 
lieve chat, since a very large part of deficit \ 
spending is aimed at reducing unemployment, 
illegal immigration plays a substantial role in . 
the country’s budget imbalance, inflation and j 
financial difficulties. 

Will these worries soon abate, now that Mex- 
ico's immense discoveries of oil promise wealth j 
and increased employment south of the bor- - 
der? This is a badly mistaken impression if 
applied to any solution in the next 20 years. 
Lopez Portillo is planning to take out the oil 



beneficial to his country. 


As he himself says, in an interview elsewhere 
in this magazine, "Mexico’s job problem will 
be solved only after we have invested income j 
we will receive from exports of petroleum. I do j 
not believe that will happen before the end of | 
the century.” j 

Before that point, if immigracioo across the 
Mexican border should continue at anything 
like the present rate, the U.S. economy could ; 
be seriotisly threatened. j 

Winking at illegal immigration is not a prop- 1 
er trading card for Mexican oil. The United j 
States can offer various combinations of bust- ; 
ness cooperation: credits, border industries, ] 
lower tariffs and other aids. It may even be j 
possible to work out a better arrangement for : 
legal admission of limited numbers of tempo- ; 
rlry workers, where there is mutual benefit to = 
both nations. ^ - I 

Keeping out illegal aliens is not and-Mexi- i 
can. It is a matter of observing our laws. The i 
laws are there for good reason. 
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ihe way things are going* Jimmy ; 
iCarter would have trouble gettirrs'l 
-people to turn off the lights in the ixi* ‘ 
^ terest of conservation, i 

"The energy crisis — if that's what it ; 
'ifi together a number of- 

Diuncers and embarrassments that! 
na\ e brought him to a new crisis of; 
esteem and a sharp plunge in his job 
'rating, which is down to 28 percent in 
.the latest polls. 

, Asking people to make sacrifices 
.when they can see for themselves 
"what the trouble is is one thine. But 
■asKing them to be “patriotic" when 
-tney suspect that they haven't been 
.told the Whole story is quite another. 

' ^^^pticism about oil shortages was * 
;Dorn in the wake of the 1973 - 7 ^ oil 
'embargo, which was handled with j 
ugood cheer and resourcefulness by ! 
-many citizens who later learned that ! 
-^e crisis ' had been greatly assisted i 
Its development by oil companies’ ; 
.^vnthholding supplies in the interests ^ 
-.cf higher prices. ■ 

t THAT SKEPTICISM haunted 18- i 
.month struggle over the ener^' billj 
the pa^ge of which was supposed to 
ert the kind of problems we may or^ 

may not face as a result of strikes ini 
Iran. . . j 

But at the heart of the problem isi 
me president’s totally ambivalent atti-i 
tude toward what he once called “thel 
moral equivalent of war/’ If it is of the ' 
paramount, overriding concern, why; 
did he conduct relations with two i 
m^or oil-producing countries, Iran i 
and Mexico, with such frivolous dlsre- i 
gard of the effect on US? - 1 

The closing of the oilfields in Iran I 
was greeted with something like ' 
ecstasy by Energy Secretary James ; 
^hlesinger , who is ever on the watch I 
lor something that can be taken as a I 
green light to rush out and tell us that i 
the sky is falling so he can raise oil ! 
prices. ! 

Daring the tortuous progress of the ^ 
energy bill, he periodically conjured , 
up the spectre of grass growing in the 
greets. \,nen our client, the shah, i 


"prospectively more serious than thej 
73-74 embargo." _ . 

TREASURY SECRETARY w/Mich- 
ael Blumenthal tore in behind Schles- 
inger to say it wasn’t that bad, Schles- 
inger’s apocalyptic predictions had 
produced a run ou the dollar, making 
things worse on the inflation front — 
a side-effect that might have been i 
avoided. 

The president in his press confer- 
ence took a stance roughly in the mid- ; 
die. The situation is "not crucial now”^ ; 
and we could offset the current reduc- { 
lion in the Iranian supply if we^l 
heeded Schlesiager’s call for volun-"; 
tary conservation. ■ ‘ 

The handling of the revolution in ! 
Iran also was the result of divided 
.counsel within the administration^ 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance sug- ! 
gested that we not panic at the) 
thought of the shah's departure — a! 
view subsequently espoused in the se- ■ 
pet repon of George Ball — but when : 
it mattered, Zbigniew Brzezinski t 
clamored successfully for all-out, : 
unconditional suppon of the shah. ’ j 

After the shah left for his winter I 
vacation; we endorsed the regime of 
his chosen successor, who also bit the 
dpt. We seem to have proceeded not 
with a thought to energy but only to ' 
maintaining qur right to interfere* as i 
we always have* in the affairs of Iran. ; 
The result is we have no friends ; 
among those who have their fingers ; 
on the spigot. . c'. ..j 

THAT, OF COURSE, leads us-to ! 
another current embarrassment* the ! 
CIA and the performance of Carter’s j 
hand-picked director, his Annapolis ‘ 

classmate , Stansfield Turner. The CIA , 
drawing on its incestuous relation- 
ship with the shah’s secret police* 
SAVAK. gave the White House bad 
dope — not to worry, they kept saying* .. 
as millions marched in the streets. 


which rational foreign-policy deci* j 
sionscanbemade. ■. - . j 

- No intelligence s hortfall has pro i 
duced the crisis with Mexico. Here i 
the failure has been one of common 
sense. 

The discovery of oil and gas re- { 
serves next door has been treated by > 
Schlesinger as a calamity. He has ; 
given, it a wetback’s welcome. He has f 
practically told us we would not want - 
our homes heated or our cars run by ; 
stuff from a neighbor that had been | 
vulgar enough to nationalize Its treas-- 
ure. , . . ■ 1 

WHEN THE MEXICANS came up [ 
here last year to make a deal he in- \ 
suited them. When they came back to ■! 
try again, he refused to see them. | 

First he told us that their supplies j 
were too expensive. Then he said they \ 
were too cheap and might create ! 
havoc among our O'vn producers. 

The result of his advance work has 
been to unleash a wave of anti-Ameri* 
canism on the eve of the president’s 
visit. , * 

. Carter’s press conference statement 
that he was “proud” of Mexico’s ■ 
bonanza sounded a bit odd. That’s i 
what he said about Ben Lance. ' ! 

If he’s going to convince the coun- : 
try to cooperate, he has first to con- 
vince people that he understands the . 
situation. People will walk and shiver ’ 
if they’re sure it’s necessary. So far* 
they have no evidence that the ; 
energy crisis exists anywhere but in -i 
the boardrooms of the oil companies | 
— and indhe White House* where the i 
man in charge doesn’t seem to have - 
made any final decisions about how ; 
imponanr energy really is. 


. W’e have become accustomed overl ^ 
recent years to hearing of the botch 
the CIA made of things it was not sup- ' 
posed to be doing, Iran provides the j 

Which is collect information On j 
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T!ib eormtryfa engaged in a ^da^d 

mortem on tie government's failure to antics ! 
pate the co.urse of events in Iran, but our intelli- 
gence problem now is net in becoming alert to 
change in Iran* but in avoiding ^ ginrHAy insens^ 
tivity to change in other countries To a speciaj* 
ist on the Sovlec Union, there are disturbing 
parallels between cur cturent efforts to under* 
stand the Soviet Union our intelli*^ 
gettce effort in imiu ■ f’ 

The U-S. govenment and joinnidists hare/rf 
course, h ad a great deal of . contact with- 
representatives of the dissident movement in l 
M oscow, However, the dissident :thfimseivw 


T7ie writer is a p i u/asjii/ r at Du^ 


nave become very disconraged abbot their own 
chances for succes s, and contact with them has 
led to the conviction that iherSoviet regime is 
unchanging and unchangeable in the ne^.fu* 
ture. ^ ^ 

But what if the dissidents are not the real 
force for change in the Soviet Union?- What if. 
there are forces within tbs Soviet es tablishm ent; 
itself that have the- potential. or;:produdng 
major evolutioii within the Soviet Union?,-. /#■ 
If this is the case, the United ^tes win be as 
surprised by events as it was in Jran^Tbe 
fact is that die. U-Sb govemmentisahnost totally 
: unequipped to asses longterm politicai: dev®^ 
. lopments within the Soviet es tablishm ent..The 
American embassy in Moscow hasonlyfour per^ 
'sons in the political section who study internal 
Soviet developn^ts, two of whoen coneentiate:; 
on KremJinological qnesrtioiisand two basiK 
• caily foco s on the J ewisa an d dis s iden t ques^ 
tiocs. Thb gain .f oens <rf the CLLooBtieai 
sis of the soviet' system seem^ iiiopraetiee,.tt 
floiiLpriaarily from it5‘: r eq nir e m ea iM pfc oa ttib- 
nte to the moisihg news briefing^afr^-pcesie 
dent Hence, it too; concentrates on enrrait af<‘ 
fairs and the tmkhowable aligmneatitwithia the 
Politbura ' 7 -^; 

As a result the US. govenment devotes ese 
tnemely little attention to the vigortNSF'defaates 
on policy options and on changes in the politicaL 
system that are pnblished in the Soviet UmonJ 
For example, the- Soviet 'Joomal^dealing.witd 
Latin America has carried inost interesting ana 



The situation with respect to domestic poh’cy j 
discussions is worse. -The Commerce Depart-} 
ment does a good Job in following the debates | 

' that relate to the growing Central Asian popula- 1 
;,'tion. But no one is trying to map out the eco> j 
' nomic debate as a whole and the positions of the i 
major institutional actors in -it— and this at a 
- time when Soviet policy intellectuals are giving 
; enormous attention to the implications of the- 
: labor shortage impending in the 1980s. 

Indeed, although almost all the major Soviet 
^economists are loudly arguing for greater wage, 
.differentials and a reversal of the long trend' 

' toward wage egalitarianism, -k great many re- 
; sponsible Americans are -convinced that, the 
; Brezhnev era. has f eatured a growth in the rela- 
tive.privilege of the elite. Hence -we dahot evea-j 
know one of the most elemental and basic facts | 
about the natore of the Soviet economic prob-j 
lem, and we have no awareness of the resulting | 
pressures for major reductions in i^tary ex-j 
penditores if the intamational situation were 
mere appropriate. 

: The time to improve our intelligence opera- 
tions is not after the disaster, but before. Re-| 
form in Bussia has traditionally come from the j 
.top. but .leaders-’ actions are normally. in--{ 

’ fluenced by their apparatus and the currents of 
I opinion among the policy inteiligentsia. If -we do 
not know what those persons are saying (often 
quite openlyL we will continue to be blind to 
major currents for change that ..exist, Eyenjt 
worse, we inevitably will be affecting Soviet in-^ 

, temal developments.: by our- policies without 
any awareness of the nature of the effect In 
fact, leading liberals within the Soviet establish- ' 

; ment insist that American policy has been seriT^ 
ously har min g thflii-raTijii*; 

With the amount of money that is spent otP: 
trying to find out about the Soviet Union, itist 
: absedutely inexcusable that we knowm little as V 
>.<we do about its politics; It is even more inescens-^ 
^able-and.dangerous that; our ideological biindie 
^ers 'iead us to smugly assume, that there -is no^ 

;; middle-level politics worth, studying and that it' 
ycannot have an impact on the future. It was^- 
such an attitude that led to our faUure of under-; 
standing in Iran. • .j. . ~ - 


important debates on. the foture M Latin Amer- 
ica and on which developments' in.tbat regionl 
the Soviet Union should support. It b a contino-j 
ing debate with - important implications iorj 
Soviet Views of 
Yet. the journal sr almost never, 'in tbej 
erican emba^ in Moscow; ancC so far as I 
itis not-read anywhere in the State De-I 
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WORLD PEACE AND 
THE SOVIET MILITARY 
THREAT 

Captain Steven E. Cady 


F ew things in this world are as 
certain as change, and certainly our 
world has changed irreversibly since 
World Warn, Yet, as the Frenchman said: 
Plus ga change, plus c’est la meme chose 
(“The more things change the more they 
are the same.”). 

World peace, for example, continues to 
depend on American supremacy, and that 
supremacy is a function of the develop- 
ment and deployment of highly advanced 
weapon systems. A possibly moot point, in 
this connection, is the nature of the Soviet 
threat to world peace. What are the 
intentions of the Soviet Union? Has our 
assessment of its intentions and capa- 
bilities been realistic? If the Soviets, as a 
result of their intentions and massive 
arms buildup, pose an active threat to the 
United States, will our present stockpile of 
nuclear bombs and “conventional” mis- 
siles be sufficient deterrent to Soviet 
power? Are the current SALT talks leading 
to a weakening of American military 
power relative to the Soviet Union, and, if 
so, will such a weakening act as a stimulus 
to Soviet aggression? 

These and related issues are discussed in 
three recent books about the Soviet Union. 
For a realistic insight into the nature of 
Soviet thinking. Marshal A. A. Grechko’s 
The Armed Forces of the Soviet State: A 


Soviet View provides a detailed picture of 
the worldwide goals and ambitions of the 
Soviet Union in relation to its military and 
political policies. William T. Lee, a U.S. 
specialist in Soviet military and economic 
affairs, published two similar publications 
in 1977: Understanding the Soviet Mili- 
tary Threat: How CIA Estimates Went 
Astray and The Estimation of Soviet 
Defense Expenditures, 1955-75: An Un- 
conventional Approach, 


Soviet Intentions 

The true intentions of a nation can be 
assessed in terms of its stated intentions 
and its overt activity. Grechko’s work, 
which was written when he was Minister 
of Defense of the U.S.S.R., serves as a 
major source for stated Soviet intentions.t 
Marshal Andrei Antonovich Grechko 
joined the Red Army in 1919, took part in 
subsequent civil war campaigns, and 
became a member of the Communist Party 
in 1928. After graduating from the Frunze 
Military Academy in 1936, he entered the 
General Staff Academy, graduating in 
1941, just as Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union. When hostilities ended, he was 
General-Colonel (three stars) and com? 
mander of the 1st Guards Army. By 1953, 
Grechko was General of the Army, soon 
becoming Marshal of the Soviet Union 
(1955). He later became Minister of 
Defense, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Soviet . Ground Forces, First Deputy 
Minister of Defense, Commander in Chief 
of the Joint Armed Forces of the Warsaw 
Pact nations, Minister of Defense, and 
finally a member of the Politburo of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU. Grechko 
died on 27 April 1976, but his statements 


tMarsbal A. A. GTecYikOjTha Armed Forces of the Soviet 
State: A Soviet View, translated under the auspices of the 
United States Air Force (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- ' 
ment Printing Office, 1975, 53.20), 349 pages. 
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can still be considered as fully represen* 
tative of Soviet thought- 

Grechko viewed all mankind as moving 
inevitably toward socialism and com- 
munism- He felt that only a socialist 
system, such as that of the U-S,S.R- could 
have an army with a just goal: the defense 
of ‘"the revolutionary achievements of the 
working people/' (p. 2) He regarded the 
Soviet armed forces as possessed of a 
‘"great liberating toission,” According to 
Grechko, the army fulfills an “inter- 
national duty,” and the goals of the Soviet 
army are also adopted by the armies of 
other socialist states, all of them assisting 
the peoples of nonsocialist nations in 
""fighting for their social and national 
liberation-” Countries such as the United 
States are pictured as controlled by 
""reactionary imperialists” who have ""not 
given up their aggressive schemes/' 
Various nations are accused of hindering 
the policy of peaceful coexistence by 
differing social systems. This is a curious 
assertion in view of Grechko's unqualified 
condemnation of all systems that differ 
from that of the Soviet Union. The 
capitalist nations are charged with 
disseminating lies, slandering socialist 
countries, and unleashing anti-Soviet 
hysteria at any cost while continuing the 
arms race. Grechko concludes that the 
U,S.S,R- must, therefore, strengthen the 
combat power of the Soviet armed forces, 
supplying them with ""modem weapons, 
combat equipment and other supplies.” 
His sequence of chapters documents this 
viewpoint- 

I T IS HARDLY surprising, then, that 
William Lee, in Understanding the Soviet 


Military Threat,f depicts the Soviet Union 
as pursuing a policy of political expansion 
based on military forces that are develop- 
ing more rapidly than those of the United 
States- As its title implies, Lee (formerly 
with the CIA) finds fault with certain CIA 
estimates of Soviet military power. The 
U,S. formerly relied on these estimates in 
reacting to the Soviet military threat. In 
the Foreword, Eugene V, Rostow points 
out that Soviet spokesmen frequently talk 
of a projected military expansion program 
designed to achieve complete superiority 
in every category. On that basis, the 
Soviets feel that they will ""determine the 
direction of world political development.” 
(p. 2) 

Rostow emphasizes that the American 
intelligence community has resisted 
accepting these facts. Its conception of the 
Soviet Union is interpreted by Rostow as a 
government seeking parity with the 
United States rather than dominance. 
Thus, the U.S.S.R. is seen as a developed 
nation interested in maintaining the 
status quo, and the usual strategic and 
conventional weapons, sufficient to deter 
Soviet expansionism, are adequate for 
U.S. defense. 

Defense Expenditures 

Lee cites Soviet defense expenditures 
that have grown steadily since 1958, with 
14 or 15 percent of the Soviet gross 
national product allocated to defense. The 
Five-Year Plan for 1976>80 continues the 
trend, with perhaps 18 percent of the 1980 
budget allocated for defense. Included are 
an increasing number of weapon sys- 
tems — much more accurate MIRVed 
ICBMs/SLBMs, for instance — able to 


fWilliam T* Lee, Understanding the Soviet Military 
Threat: How CIA Eatimates Went Astray (New York: 
National Strategy Information Center, Inc,» 1977, 52.00), 
73 pages. 
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reach U.S. targets from Soviet coastal 
waters, as are new aircraft with larger 
payloads and greater potential for pene- 
trating hostile airspace* These capacities, 
Lee feels, are consistent with the “well- 
documented Soviet objective of achieving 
superiority over the United States and its 
allies in military power/^ The Soviets have 
achieved, or will soon achieve, numerical 
parity or superiority in almost all impor- 
tant types of weapon systems, Lee asserts. 
Although they may still be lagging 
qualitatively in weapon technology, their 
intention of becoming both quantitatively 
and qualitatively superior in all weapon 
systems is potent. 

Lee believes that the continuing power 
buildup can be accounted for partly by its 
political utility: the Soviet Union holds 
that peaceful coexistence, or detente, 
exists largely because of its superior (or 
supposedly superior) military power. 
Increasing Soviet military budget outlays 
through 19S0 indicate an expectation of 
further political gains resulting from 
military power. 

Lee contends that the current trends in 
Soviet priorities are made possible with 
the help of the Western nations — techno- 
logical and otherwise. 

CIA Estimates 

William T* Lee’s The Estimation of 
Soviet Defense Expenditures^ 1955*75: An 
Unconventional Approach'\ was pub- 
lished in collaboration with the General 
Electric Tempo Center for Advanced 
Studies, which solicited the cooperation of 
Soviet analysts and economists in its 
preparation. The author describes the 
uncertainties and data gaps existing in the 
CIA’s direct-costing approach to esti- 


mating U.3.S.R. defense expenditures. 
Because of various hidden expenditures 
suited to the political “cosmetics” prac- 
ticed by Soviet leaders, the CIA adopted 
the direct-costing method, which esti- ; 
mates the amounts in each military ; 
program, then applies estimated indirid- ; 
ual prices to each quantity. Only recently i 
has the CIA admitted that it under- , 
estimated the Soviet defense budget by a | 
factor of two in 1970 and possibly by a | 
factor of three at present, Lee analyzes this ! 
error in an in-depth review of various | 
methodologies used to estimate U,S.S.R. ; 
national security expenditures (NSE), i 
providing an alternative way of esti- 
mating NSE “based entirely on published 
Soviet industrial output, budgetary, and 
national income data, while accepting the 
limited coverage of the ‘Defense’ and 
‘Science’ budgets.” (The Estimation, p. 2) : 
The author lists the advantages of this 
approach: it is derived directly from Soviet 
data, in rubles; it is not subject to the index 
number effect of applying U.S. prices to 
Soviet weapons and technology; it does not 
depend on estimated ruble-dollar ratios; it 
reveals resource allocations in each Soviet 
annual and Five-Year Plan; it is an 
alternative to the direct-costing method 
and provides an aggregative check on the | 
results of that approach; and it provides an ? 
approximate picture of U.S.S.R. NSE as ' 
Soviet leaders see it. While admittedly not 
perfect, Lee offers his approach as one 
resulting in a better estimate of the Soviet 
NSE, ... ^ I 

As to why the CIA estimates went so | 
wrong, Lee lists a number of reasons in i 
Understanding the Soviet Military ! 
Threat. The first was its emotional rather ; 
than analytical response to the initial i 
overreaction to the intelligence communi- 1 


tWilliam T, Lee, The Estimation of Soviet Defense \ 
Expenditures, lOSS-'TS: AnUnconventionalApproachi^e'^ • 
York: Praeger, 1977, $25.00), 358 pages. 
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ty’s early overestimation of Soviet heavy 
bomber production and Soviet ICBM 
deployment. Some consequences were U.S. 
expansion of heavy bomber production 
and ICBM/SLBM forces far beyond what 
the U.S. might otherwise have considered 
necessary, A second reason was the fear of 
strengthening bureaucratic Soviet mili- 
tary forces and nuclear overkill on both 
sides. 

Lee points to the Cuban missile crisis as 
proving that the U.S, advantage in 
bombers and missiles was effective in 
curbing Khrushchev’s adventurism, with- 
out risk of war. Lee maintains that, in 
response to the bomber and missile “gaps” 
of one kind or another existing between 
Soviet and U.S. forces, “The prevalent 
reaction was some apparent institutional 
guilt for having contributed to a perceived 
overreaction by the United States, plus a 
widespread belief that the Soviets had 
opted out of the intercontinental missile 
competition, and a determination not to 
overestimate again.” (Understanding, p. 
29) 

The Soviet Union envisioned the threat 
to itself as being through Europe, so that 
Eurasian strategic requirements came 
first in its priorities. The United States, 
according to Lee, expected the Soviets to 
manufacture several hundred heavy 
bombers and first-generation ICBMs in 
the 1950s. Instead, the Soviets manufac- 
tured several thousand medium bombers 
and 700 IRBMs. When the U.S. produced 
41 strategic missile submarines, the 
Russians constructed some 57 (41 of them 
nuclear-powered), but many of, these 
carried cruise missiles designed for 
operations against naval targets, “We 
simply did not understand Soviet strategic 
concepts; hence we misjudged Soviet 
priorities.” (Ibid., p. 30) Lee concludes that 
Soviet political leaders want a great deal 
more than minimum deterrence and that 
they have made no secret of their aspira- 
tions. 


Lee mentions another error in American ; 
strategic thought — the so-called “mirror ; 
imaging” based on the implicit or explicit 
assumption that Soviet aims are similar to j 
ours, that they react as we do to common 
problems and experiences. American 
strategists equate “strategic” and “inter- 
continental,” whereas the Russians inter- 
pret strategic considerations to encompass ; 
their very borders. Lee feels that the threat i 
of civilian and city destruction is no j 
deterrent in Soviet thinking; they think in 
terms of the destruction of military, | 
industrial, and administrative targets | 
rather than worrying about how much of 
the population will die. “All the indicators 
suggest that the Soviets will not accept 
assured destruction in the future unless 
there are stark changes in the political 
leadership.” (Ibid., p. 32) 

What many observers in the U.S. do not 
understand is that the Soviets have their 
own brand of propaganda, difficult for 
Westerners to comprehend, “Actually, it is | 
probably more ritual than rhetoric as we ; 
now use the latter term. Such ritual does | 
not really involve factual or intellectual | 
credibility; it is required dogma in the | 
Soviet system.” (Ibid., p. 34) One must look 
beyond the ritual to find the real message, 
making distinctions between Soviet doc- 
trine, strategy, and “operational art.” 
Failure to do this has caused some 
American analysts to dismiss genuinely 
informative statements by So\i.et leaders 
as pure rhetoric — statements that are 
factual and which are taken seriously, [ 

! 

Proposals for the Future | 

In view of CIA and other underestimates j 
of Soviet military strength, Lee makes a ; 
number of proposals for improving intelli- : 
gence studies and estimates. First among i 
them is giving credence to the obvious: | 
exploiting unclassified information. Not | 
only should the statements of the regime’s j 
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spokesmen to their people be taken at face 
value but also greater use can be made of 
the large quantity of unclassified infor- 
mation leaking out of Russia. Despite the 
great secrecy surrounding military mat- 
ters, the Soviets have been willing to 
discuss their objectives and various of 
their programs. '‘The time of these 
programs, the choice of system designs, 
and the integration of the new weapons 
into the forces, all suggest a well-conceived 
plan guided by doctrine, strategy, and 
lessons drawn from the Vietnam and 
Middle East wars/' (Ibid., p. 39) 

Lee also suggests that efforts be made to 
simulate the effectiveness of Soviet 
weapons and forces and that a more 
realistic historical perspective be adopted. 
Knowledge of past trends can help us 
understand how new trends in Soviet 
planning reflect Russian objectives and 
requirements. Ranging from the opportun- 
istic tactics of Russian revolutionaries in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen* 
turies to Grechko's updated statement of 
policy, every added bit of historical 
evidence helps American analysts acquire 
a realistic view of Soviet thought and 
ambition. The evidence suggests strongly 
that the U.S.S.R. understands and re- 
spects power. Negotiations are not likely to 
succeed unless U.S. representatives can 
speak from a position of unquestioned 
power, especially military power. 

The U.S. has engaged in disarmament 
or arms limitation conferences with the 
Soviets for decades, and may continue 
doing so at the cost of tempering military 
preparedness in deference to the seeming- 
ly interminable but hopefully fruitful 
negotiations. In the meantime, the United 
States has been weakened militarily in 


relation to the Soviet Union. In view of i 
William Lee's analysis of the situation, 
realistic thinking suggests that American 
negotiators are not likely to impress the 
Soviet planners except from a position of ; 
military strength. Where social, political, . 
and economic vacuums have existed, the 
Russians have usually moved in to fill 
them, A major reason for their retreat in 
the Cuban affair was their unwillingness 
to test American military' might at that 
time. - " 

One consequence of such realism is a 
military program costing many billions of 
dollars. Such a cost may very well be the : 
price Americans must pay for the survival | 
of their institutions. Skimping on pro- | 
grams on which our survival depends | 
could amount to committing national 
suicide. 

However, an adequate defense program 
need not increase the overall Unit ed S tales - 
defense budget alarmingly. At the present ; 
time, more than 60 percent of our defense ; 
budget goes for financing personnel costs. | 
Cutting manpower is not inconsistent 
with maintaining a defense posture. A 
manpower reduction would leave us with i 
sufficient conventional forces, permit | 
greater recruitment selectivity, and re- | 
lease the funds needed to finance the exotic | 
new weapons required to counter the I 
Soviet threat. 

In any case, a crisis in decision-making ! 
now exists. One realistic alternative is to 
develop, manufacture, and deploy weapon 
systems on a scale the magnitude of which 
will impress the Soviet Union. If this 
alternative is pursued, the stagnating 
arms limitation talks will become more 
meaningful and likely to produce results 
much sooner. j 

Loring AFB, MaiTi& j 
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iS, Seeks ^^ays to Gauge-Foreign Nations Stahiluy\^ 


i By RICHARD BURT 

! C3 Tile Nsw Tutie* ' ' ‘ j’ 

I W.^SHLNGTON* Jan. 23 — "Hie (^rter 
I Administration is assembling a compre- 
; herxS've plan to upgrade ! ts ability to fores 
I cast political turbulence around' the 
j world, a step that senicr Government oU 
j flcials s^id today could result ia sweeping 
: changes m existing methods of intelli- 
: genes collection and evaluation,: . 7 / , 

1 lie officials said that since ^ early 
December, a high-level interagency task"^ 
force has been examining ways for intel- 
ligence ag^icies to improve their ability 
to predict political instability in countries 
of critical importance.': to , the-. United 
States, . . T • - 

‘ The task force, they said, was created 
after ?resident.Carter express^ his di^ 
pleasure iir November about the failures 
of the agendfis, to anticipate the crisis m . 
Iran, : . 

The . taskrjorce was:iiot:.ejq>e^edrU) 
issue its formal recommen^titms to the 
President until next- month, th^officials 
said, but a high-ranking inteliigaice aide 
in the State -Department said-.'that the 
Central Intelligence Agency and.theState 
Department had already been o'i^r^ to 
determine if others strategic;; nations 
might be susceptible^ events similar to 
those in Iran;: and torsuggest-iwaysi-in 
which the United States might resp^d to 
such fumre situations: - -- 

Tne intelligence aide declined to name 
the countries-under study, but other offi- 


cials- said they inchided • Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, the Philippines, ^ Indonesia, 
Egypt, South Korea and Brazilj : - - *- 

Some officials believe that opposition 
groups -in. each of these, countries could 
threaten the viability of their goveniT 
ments, which.are friendly to, the Uniied 
States, In, essence, the intelligence aide 
. said, thel Administration wants to. Mow 
more about - the; aims, and strengths of 
such opposition ^ups ;sb that the United 
States will not be .surprised by events 
similar to those in Irah, ' 

’ Efforts to enhance political forecasting 
have b^n' given special priority by the 
Administration:: Zbigniew Brzezmski, the 
adviser on national security, 'andTothers* 
have stressed^ that military intelligence 
. alone was no longer adequate: ■ ■ 

■iThe. intelligence- aide -said that .the 
I United States^-^^can no longer ’jusrbludg- 
eonits way ihtorsiuiationss'/- ' 
"As crur'relath/e>power cfecline^'rirth^ 

- ai^js^,^tyre^i^t.l£am,hke theBr^h 
dTcTy^rs ago, td become more disenmi- 
nating; alen and skilled in political iritel-' 
ligence,” 

Other officials traced the task force's 
origin: -to ’ a handwritten memoraridust 
sent by Mr.. Carter, in November to Mr, 
Brrez:inski;‘^ecrdfaiy'b ' Cyr^ %' 
Vance and Adm.: Stansfield Tumerrthe 
Director of. Central Intelligence: In; the 
' note, Mr. Carter said that he “was di sse rt 
; isfied with the quali^pf political incelU-j 


= gence^'; that he was getting and told his 
aides tq workpn.tpgether to upgrade such 
mfomiation., . ' ^ 

: ’^.Shortly .thereafter;- pffici^s said, MrJ 
Carter's aides formed the task force and 
puteach of theiritop assistants in charge; 

, They are: David' L. Aaron, Mr. Bzezin-1 
ski's deputy; David -BH^>wsom, Under 
Secretary =of .State for political affairs* 
and Frank-C. Caiiucci-, the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. According to 
the officials, the task force h^ met regu- 
iafly sihceDecembef, ' • - • ’ ' ^ ^ ' . ■ 

‘ XheintelligOTce^ aide-said that the task 
force has identified several shoncomings 
of- ^scing’ ihtellig^ce practices. One 
j such problem,’ the' ^ide. said, was that 
America diplomats and ' intelligence 
[ agents have i^or^ social changes in Key 
co'untri^ ^during the la^' d^^ade, and 
' have focusedtnstead ch-fSvhat the ruling 
. elicewas^hihkingy.^'"-*^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

;;;Thisj^has m^t; ^id* that in 

, dbntrkstt’bthe^"^ba'rlyl of- 

ficials abroad have had little contact with 
forces outside govenirhents,:' "such as 
youdi groups, intellectuals and religious 
“leaders-. tWithintthe .Central Intelligence I 
■‘-Agency; the-off^alsrsaid/thirtrefid was 1 
reinforced in the 1970's v/hen more reli-j 
‘ancewas placed on teclmical means of in- j 
t telligence:, , collectioii^ than- -on- human j 
sources, .. \ 
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By Alfred Wohlstetter 


LOS Aism y.t .F-S — For more than a. 
decade, i: has been plain that of ail the 
-disasters of the Vietnam War the 
Svorst migh t be the lessons w «wkl 
drew from it. Our poiitical 61ites» 
coiling from that remote atnbigum 
stiu^ev concluded that improving^ 
our ability to project force i nto d istan t, 
places was a danger to the world and; 
to us. It we imprtjved our far ^ we’ d. 
be more .apt to use it and become; 
mireddcTWiL - ^ 

Arms spending, so the lesson runs, is 

worse thanuselesa. It provokes adverw 

saiies to spend more in turn in 'an 
unending spireL Dtetatt troubles are; 

largely indigenous, generated by local . 

injustice and corruptioQ and, in any^ 
case, no part of some Soviet or other 
Communist conspiracy. Wearenot^ 
gaged in a simple bipcdar contest with i 

the Soviet Union. Neither superp o w e r 
can the wori^ totradof 

playing policeman to the entire worlds 
we shaild — in the Presidm^ phrase 
—.be making peace for the world, r. 

But is that the lesson? Can we make 
peace anywhere if we canooc reba^y 
promise the necessary force to keep 

it?- ■ 

Secretary of State Cyrus R- Vance 
was right to reject the stark bipolar 
picture recently; But if we are not 
locked ip a simple duel with the other 
s up c iptf w er, its interests do oppose 

ours in many essentials. Nor are they 
lik^ to be reconciled in any foresee 
able anns agreement, least of all in 
.SALT 11, which has preoccupied tl» 

Administratioa as one appazenily uz> 

^ ^ B ii r** :^*** ^ distant disaster after 
^^anodier has takra it by suri^^ 

. The multipolar world is no less daBK ^ 
gerous because it is more co mpIi ca t *.i; 
ed. Some changes besides an iauease ^^ 

’ in Soviet control are hostile to our 
poses^ Few today hold that everything 
bad in the world must stem 

from a Soviet conspiracy, yet th e no- 
tion chat nothing bad canhappen to us 
if it is not insp^^ by the Russians Is 
an enduring relic of the bipolar view. 

That a multipolar world can be un> 
pleasant is shown by the lethal disor^ 

der that would follow a wide dispersal 
oX nuclear weapons;. But a mong the 
countries most likely to acquire uik 
clear weapons are those increastogly' 
isolated by the weakening of the 
AmencaiKaUiazice system: PaklsmiL.: 


Iran, Soi^ Kom, Taiwan. Getting 
The Bomb may seem the only alterna- 
tive as the American military guaiax^ 
tee becomes less convincing. 

. Thlrd^world countries are not domi- 
noes. all iuevitablv if one falls, 

. ^advraT^anges in one, even if 
purely .^^internaL** can geoerats insta- 
bilities in chain. . 

The chaos in Iran has ominous imp 
plications fdr Pakistan, for Oman; for 
Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states, for 

Israel, and for our critically placed 

aUy Turkey. Pakistan had the suppi^ 

of Iran against threats of further di> 
memberment. this time by a Baluchis-’ 

tan liberation movement aided by the 

Afghanis and the Soviet Union; Oman 
: bad the Shah^s help in puttii^ 

Yemeni and SovieC-siqjppTted leb^ 

; lionmia»lar; trouble may start there 
again. Both the Saudis and the Israelis 
have beea^distnebed, not only ky the 

turn of events In Iran but also by the 
patent American inability to do any- 
thing about tL For the Israelis, che giv- 
ing of buffer territory in renmi for an 
American guarantee looks consider* 
aWy riskier. . 

" ‘ According to PteaSdent Carter: ••We 
have . „ neither ability nor desire to 
interfere in Che internal affairs of Iran. 
And we certainly have no intention of 
permitting other iiati(H3S to Jntetfere 

* ^ if we have no ability to intervene 
ourselves, can we prevent others from 
intervening? If we are unclear about 
Soviet interference in these ambigu- 
ous deadly quarrels, the Russians are 
noL Their military guarantees, em- 
bodied in ••Friendship Treaties'* with 
India and with VieCnam, assured India 
that it could dismember Pakistan and 
Vietnam that it could invade Cambo- 
dia, free of concern about China. And 
that is hardly the end of the maner. An 
extension of Soviet interventioii or coxv 
trol far short of ••world doininaticn'* 


could do US and our allies grievous 
harm. And even where Moscow is not 
gaining controL we seem to be losing 
it 

Our major intelligence failTires 
come when anal\^ Keep their eyes 
shut tight to unpleasant trends . Two 
the Russians had no abil- 
ity to match American or British 
forces in the Persian Gulf or Mediter- 
ranean. They could not overfly Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Iran or Pakistan. 
'.Today, we have the problems with 
overflights and the use of overseas 
bases. But this is no inevitable "de- 
cline of the WesL'* 

We have the resources to reverse 
these trends and the technological 
base to do it efficiently rather than by j 
merely multiplying armies. We and j 
our aUies have had other priorities,^ , 
Between 1960 and 1977 we more than I 
doubled the percentage of th« gross 
national produa mad e up by Federal 
outlays on "social weUar^” wh ile co t* 
ting almost in half the fraction devoted 
to the common defense — which could 
mean we shall all fair badly. 

But to choose to reverse the decline, 
we need at least to notice iL 


Albert Wohlstetter, Vrdversity Profes- 
sor at the Univer^ of Chicago, is a 
guest cohunnisL 
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U^. intelligence Predicted Suez Crisis 

U.S. inteUigence agencies correctly predicts Is- 
rael Britain and France would take military 
in 1956 to keep tlie Suez Canal open but wrongly ^ 
lieved Soviet leader Nikita KiirushcUev on the 

rSblfciSV/onc^S^sin transcnptsof se- , 
cret sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Pnmmittee in 1956 yesterday provided the histori- 


. Intelligence predictions on Khrushchev’s late, 

and of the dramatic. Hungarian uprisings of the 

sameyear, were notably off-target. j ^ j*- 
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Fractured foreid n poll 


Has U.S. forefgn policy 'ever before 
been as badly splintered or as disorgan* 
ized as it is now? * 


Afghanistan and Iran sneaked up on the* 
United States. The CIA gave littl^ 
warning. > 


For starters, take U.S relations with, 
Iran. The outcome of the turmoil injirgjt. 
is far frorri clear. But already it is dear 
enough that any. likely outcome wiU 
probably damage United Stat^’ inter- 
ests. Unfortunately in the face, bf this- 
challenge, Amencan policy seeim hard- 
ly more intelligible than Iranian politics. 

-The U.S. win pidbably-'- lose* the' 
listening posts- it. has .used to- monitor 
Soviet strategic-- weapons. Access ito 
Iranian oU could well be cutoff. And a-- 
communist , or >ra di c al-Islamic-' 
nationalist government could well be a 
force for furth^--: disruption in that. - 
strategic area. .-ij.- 


j; For years, the CIA has been pilloried, 1 

. its morale shaken, its capabilities de* 
J creased. In each- foreign country, the 
r, XIA reports to the ambassador. Inlwth 
il'lran and Afghanistan, evidently, the 
I'UIA's contacts with non-official sources 
iVere severely circumscribed.; x-.-v, .: 
fV. j The charter which Congress is lilmly 
|to accept or reject this session was bom 
I of concern with CIA abusg^iis«AxDerica, 
iThat’s an imporlwnrprobiem, to be sure, 

; so is the ability of the CIA to do its 
job abroad. In discussing the charter. 
Congress should pay more attention to 
the agency’s failures abroad than it 
; Sieema-tobavedonesofar. . 'i t; -i x 


Nor is the tmble confined to Iran. 
The pro-Rassian gooemment that seized v 
power recently- in;, Af ^nistan- is har^ 
boring guerrillas who .are:: attacking 
Pakistan. The radical Yenienr re^me . 
hosts guerrillas who wish to take over hi 
Saudi Arabia. ” 


Across the Persian Gulf. Russian and 
Cuban advisors,: are escbnced in 
Fthiopia. For the West, these develop* 
ments threaten oil supidies, peace in the 
Middle East, and many other strategic 
interests. ' - ' 

During the coming session, Coh^ss 
will probably have at least two chances 
to try to help untangle the mess that the 
administration h as made of U.Si foreign 

policy/- ' -■'/fevCA 

. First Congress is likely‘to votebn a- 
: charter for the CIA, It’s.t hhe for aiwtber 
close look, at th^VI^S^Sation. Events in- 


xne second chance. Congress 
habe ;to pass on the administration 
foreign policy will be the SALT treaty 
with the Soviet Uni<Mi. Russia views the 
. ; ^rld as a “correlation .of forces,^ 

" 'seeing invasion in Cambodiai subversion ^ 
; in Afghanistan, and a one-sided limit oirl 
.^ cruise missiles as steps toward a latter 
-^geopolitical ^jective* 

It is the idea of an overarching 
JgedpoilUcal goal that official American 
^polic^y -refuses to accept The Carter 
:| administration rejects the^ idea bf 
“linkage"’ continues to insist that Soviet 
I adventurism in Ethiopia should not 
I enter our thinking about our trouble in 
I Iran or an agrmment on strategic arms, i 
^ ^ Congress would do well to Question 

r the fractur^ policy the administration 
serves ep.- F# it is increasingly appar- 
ent that^this policy is not serving th 
’ natiim - 




Of 
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January 21, 1979 11:30 AM 

Interview with Senator Frank Church 


WDVM-TV 
CBS Network 

V/ash i ngton , D .C. 


GEORGE HERMAN: Senator Church, U.S. policy towards 
I ran seens to have waivered between favoring the Shah, favoring 
the Bakhtiar government, and, most recently, some hints of 
favoring the Ayatollah Khomeini. Have we had any adequate, 
ap propr i ate Iran poll cy at all? 


SENATOR FRANK CHURCH: Well, our policy, of course, 
was to support the Shah as long as the Shah could stay in Iran. 
But the chaos that developed there, the inability of the army 
to keep order, the overwhelming protestations from the streets 
final ly forced the Shah to leave. 

After that, I think it was a bit premature for us to 
endorse the Bakhtiar government. Bakhtiar stands on a banana 
peel, and he’ll have to be an adroit acrobat indeed to keep his 
footing. I think we might have refrained until we had a better 
idea of what kind of government would emerge from the present 
chaos . 

ANNOUNCER: From CBS News, Washington,, a spontaneous 

and unrehears ed news i n t e r v i ew on F ace the Nat i on with Senator 
Frank Church, incoming Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Comm i ttee . 

Senator Church will be questioned by CBS News con- 
gressional correspondent Phil Jones; but Richard Burt, diplo- 
matic correspondent for The New York Times; and by CBS News 
correspondent George Herman. 


HERMAN: Senator Church, your first answer was at 




Maiafiai s|uppii«d tjy Radio TV R^povts. bic. may bo usod (or end rofofoneb purposes onty. It may not bo reproduced, sold or pubiicly dsmonstrated or mhib^ed- 
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Georg© F. WHJ 


Fear of Facing the 


W hen, as lately, America's decline ac- 
celerates, it is useful to look back 
along the downward, crumbling path, 
Eugene Rostow has done so in The Wash- 
ington Quarterly, recalling the 1968 Sovi- 
et invasion of Czechoslovakia. He was 
Under Secretary of State, and was struck, 
then as now, by the attitude prevalent 
within government that “Soviet action 
must always be given the benefit of the 
doubt.” That summer, officials resisted 
the idea that Soviet military maneuvers* 
presaged an invasion. When senior Sovi- 
etofficials interrupted their August vaca- 
tions to convene in Moscow, President 
Johnson assumed they were preparing 
not an invasion but an invitation (for him 
to visit Moscow to begin strategic arms 
limitation talks). Significantly, they were 
preparing both. They wrongly assumed 
what they reasonably assume today, that 
the U.S. Administration would mute its , 
reaction to Soviet conduct, however ag- 
gressive, rather than jeopardize SALT 
negotiations. (Johnson immediately can*: 
cel ed the trip.) 

With today's satellites, U.S. officials 
would have seen unusual markings on 
tanks and other vehicles in the Soviet 
maneuvers. Evidence that these were 
about to go into action against identical 
tanks and vehicles — those of the Soviet- 
supplied Czech Army, But many officials 
would have resisted any upsetting evi- 
dence about the Soviets* Rostow recalls 
this from the preceding summerr 
V, The first time 'Egyptian' MiG 
fighters appeared over our Sixth Fleet 
shortly after the 1967 Six Day War, our 
monitoring sources reported that the pi* 
lots of these ‘Egyptian' planes were talk- 
ing Russian , , * Well, for two weeks our 
Soviet experts were explaining this away 
* * * [They said] that these were training 
Sights, that the pilots were Egyptians 
who had been instnicted in Russian by 
Russian personnel . . , and so on. Of 
course it soon transpired that the pilots 
were Russian and those arguments col- 
lapsed, But for two weeks they were 
stubbornly held ♦ . 


evidence of reality, because if you accept 
that the Russians are embarked on an 
imperialist course for the indefinite fu- 
ture, if you accept that their military, 
economic, educational and cultural poli- 
cies are all geared to the reduction of 

the ability of the United States and its 
allies to resist, then you have to do some- 
thing about it” 

What the-United States has done since 
the mid-19605 is invest its hopes in arms 
control. It has based arms-control policy 
on the hope that the Soviet buildup is 
merely a reaction to U.S. arms, and can 
be restrained by unilateral U.S- restraint. 
So U.S. aims-limitation efforts have 
limited , . . U.S. arms. Now The Econo- 
mist of London warns that the SALT II 
treaty, designed to run through 1985, 
“could be the beginning of seven singu- 
larly dangerous years.” 

'A HALF-HOUR CATACLYSM' 

.. The cosmetic equality in permitted to- 
tals of launchers conceals. The Econo- 
mist says, “a large imbalance in Russia's 
favor,” Given existing U.S. arsenals and 
procurement plans, “by 1983 the United 
States will be behind Russia both in the 
over-all total and in some of the most im- 
portant sub-ncategories,” including “mod- 
em large” missiles: the Soviets will be 
permitted 308 (a force that can carry 3,000 
warheads), the U.S. will be permitted 
none. And SALT II “may leave the Unit- 
ed States itself vulnerable to a surprise 
Russian attack* 

“By the early 1980s, the growing num- 
ber of increasingly accurate warheads 
Russia can pack into its huge missiles 
will put it in a position of being able to 
destroy virtually all of America's land- 
based missiles in a single half-hour cata- 
clysm, while still keeping quite a lot of 
its own missiles in reserve, ready for a 
second blow : . * [A] counterattack 
against the Soviet missile system would 
have to depend mainly on the aircraft- 
carried Cruise missiles permitted under 
SALT II, which would take ten hours to 


•STABiLmr IN IRAN 



trundle toward their targets— and even 
then would destroy not mucn more than 
half of the Soviet launching silos.” 

Today, the pattern of strikes and unrest , To say that the Russians would prob* 
in Iran strongly suggests Soviet finger- ably not push the button “misses the 
prints, but while the Soviets broadcast point of nuclear mathematics: 
instructions for manufacturing ^nades -"The point is that the Russians would 
and bombs, U.S. “experts” suggest that not have to. If they know that [an] ex- 
the Soviets are primarily interested in change of Soviet first strike and Amer- 

‘ The answer is: fear. The American would then hold Americans cities hos- 
pbl ideal class is afiraid of living with the tage, they would kno w that the Ameri- 


can President would 
know it too; and that 
he would be para- 
lyzed by his knowl- 
edge This is the 

political reality be- 
hind the apparently 
abstract calculations 
of who-would-have-more-missiles-l eft/' 

On the crucial question of how the 
United States sank to this danger. The 
Economist is too charitable: “Americans 
were so mesmerized by Vietnam and 
Watergate that they failed to spot the 
danger.” Not true. The political class had 
sufficient evidence all along. It also had a 
desire to disbelieve, and with a few ex- 
ceptions (such as Sen* Henry Jackson) 
has shrunk from leadership* 

Fred Ikle, former director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
writes that we are in a third postwar 
phase. From 1945 through 1950. the 
period of “nuclear monopoly,” the U.S, 
actually had few ready nuclear weapons 
and was substantially weaker than the 
Soviet Union in terms of ready land- 
based power. After North Korea at- 
tacked, the U.S. immediately tripled its 
defense budget, building up air and 
naval capabilities. After the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, the Soviets began a sustained 
buildup, while Vietnam sapped Ameri- 
ca's material and moral resources. 

IGNORANCE AS A STRATEGY 

The Soviet Union has doubled its 
military budget, in real terms, in the last 
fifteen years. The U.S, budget in con- 
stant dollars is less than it was in 1961. 
And as Ikle says, this “third-phase shift 
in the Soviet Union's favor is still under 
way.” In 1965, Defense Secretary Me:- 
Namaia said that “the Soviets have de* 
cided that they have lost the quantita- 
tive race . there is no indication the 
Soviets are seeking to develop a strate- 
gic nuclear force as large as ours,” Ikle 
blames a huge “intelligen<j:e failure in 
^e 196b^ior~such tfimlcihg and ft;) t 
harmful persistence in unilateral re- 
strain c as a policy tor inciuemg oovtet 
restrmnt For elev^ ve^ in a row^ the 
annual U.S. mteliigence forecasts un- 
derestimatecT the number of missiles 
Russia would deploy .” — — 

But Ikle, like The Economist, is too 
charitable. When people are so wrong for 
so long on the same subject, in the same 
tipn, the failure is not of intelli- 
ut of will. For such people, igno- 
rance is a strategy* Their problem is not 
in finding the truth, but in facing it* 
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Intelligence Failure # 82525 


It sometimes happens that events 
bypass proposed legislation before it 
can be enacted into law. Something 
like this seems to have happened to 
S2525, the Intelligence Reorganization 
and Reform Act reported out of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelli* 
gence, a new committee created in 
1977. This bill, designed to protect our 
civil liberties against the “invisible 
empire” of an omniscient CIA, is the 
committee’s response to public fears 
and images of wrong*doing created 


' tion’s intelligence capabilities, or lack 
thereof, to come out before Congress 
could pass a bill and claim to have dis- 
posed of. the intelligence probleiTL 

That an analysis of Soviet open- 
source material by a single outside re- 
searcher could force the CIA to doable 
its estimate of Soviet militaiy spend* 
ing; that the CIA could grossly under- 
estimate the size, scope and purpose 
of the - Soviet strategic bihldupr .that 
the CIA could not perceive the brew- 
ing,, instability rin . Iran— these ,,enor- 



back in 1976 by the accusatory hear^ mous . mtelligence failures are - what- 


ings of the Church committee, the Se* 
lect Committee’s predecessor, ’ 

The committee has been busy these 
years fine-tuning the bill in search of 
an appropriate mix between civil lib- 
erties and the Attorney General’s pre- 
rogatives on “intelligence intrusion,” 
And now Vice President Mondale and 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
are'completing their negotiations over 
which circumstances permit what in- 
formation to be collected in which way 


^concern the American public today. 
The Intelligence Committee’s bill does 
not address this concern. Indeed, to 
this day the committee has never held 
hearings on the fundamental issues of 
what intelligence^ does the- U.S. need 
-Md how is -the U,S, to acquire it. 

. j:/ The hearings sponsored by the Pike 
. and Church committees were them- 
selves intelligence failures. These cir- 
cus-like performances bequeathed a 
one-sided concern to their successor 


on which individuals, thus permitting ^.., .. 
the committee to mark up the bill for a concern that has pro 

presentation, to the Senate. them.’ fioin dealing "with the 

In the meanwhile the public has intelhgence pioblem,^:y;:| , - 

been learning of a long string of inteb.-.;^ .TdSay the j credibility of the U.S. is 
ligence failures, of which the unantici-'^J strained" both with' its allies and its 
pated collapse of the shah’s position in ; enemies. W^^cannot afford, any. more 
Iran is the latest, and is wondering extravagant'::r^’riiis^rception:^, . There 
why the CIA’s intelligence is so far off w^l always^be- mtelligenca:,failures,' 
the mark. The public’s concern has the goal^should be to^ minimize 
shifted from fear that the agency’s ac-^p.them. Before, the Senatej^a^es a bill 
tivides will pre-empt civil liberties to.j:Xreflectihgputmoded concerns, it ought 
fear that the agency lacks compet-^^: to investi^tfr the: r^uireineiits of an 
ence. ' effective ihteHigerice serrice. Perhaps 

The time spent fine-tuning the bill some he^ngs in this direction. woihd; 
has served a purpose. It has permitted ' be -an appropriate new venture for the ■ 
more important facts about the na- ^ Select Committee on lAeiligence. 
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- A Giant ProMem 


' RICHARD NIXON, trying to 
rally support for liis Vietnam 
policies, once admonistied 
against this nation’s ever giv* 
ing the impression that it was 
*‘a pitiful, helpless giant.” It is 
easier, some years later, to see 
what he meant. 

With respect to at least two 
cuirent international traumas, 
the U.S. image has in truth 
been one of , helplessness, 
whether of pitifulness or not. 
Neither in Iran nor in Cambo* 
diahas the United States^had 
an^ leverage to exert. It has 
been, reduced to hand-wring- 
ing,' hardly ; an . edif 3 dng 
exercise for one of tha globe’s 
two superpowers. - 

In Cambodia; the problem is 
twofold. It is not just that there, 
was little we could do abouU- 
Vistnam’s successful invasion , 
of its communist neighbor. We 
actually got on the wrong, side 

that of T Cambodia and its 

genocidal rulers — by publicly 
protesting ■ the invasion, 
although it was Cambodia that 
commenced hostilitiea in , the 
first place. ■ 

^ : In Iran, we announced early . 
on (and correctly, in The News’ 
view) our , support for the 
embattled shah. But as it devel- 

■ oped, our support meant ^noth- . 
ing.. The CIA had lost. Jouch 

■ with -the .oppositipn- and,^ us it 
now . appears, ‘had >*f^le<i" 

■ apprise ■■ WashiJigtoh^of-^how 

- really desperate was the; shah’s 
plight. Adjustments that might, 
have been, made -in our policy- 
ye^ back went unmade. ■ ‘ - 

- So.now theUnlt^ Slates has ■ 
been ■' obliged to-' baclcp^al,, 
■mairiTig known that it thinks 
its old friend. the shah — so 

Jimmy Carter has often enoughs' 

denominated him should 
clear out for a whUe. It is a pru- •> 
dent policy, perhaps, given ow ; 
depen^fincer on the good will ^ 
and the oil of the new Bakhtian 


‘ I 

government. But how it makes I 
us look in the world’s eyes is 1 
only TO he imagined. 

Some of this is the Carter 
administration’s fault, but not 
alL The administration’s lack 
of a coherent foreign policy, its 
inability to articulate dear . 
interuational aims — such 
things have hurt. But in fact a 
sense of purposelessness has 
afflicted our foreign policy for 
the past , decade. We caimot 
seem to make up our minds 
what our interests abroad are. 
-’The old DuUes-Eisenhower pol- 
icy of opposition to communist, 
expansion had its drawbacks, 
but, at least it was coherent. It 
provided the rationale for the 
;t beefing up of our defenses and 
the extension of U. S. influence 
throughout the glohe. But 
detente and “the China card” 
have canceled out anti-commu- 
nism as the basis of our policy. 

We still feel vaguely that 
there are causes we should be , 
promoting around the world — | 
such as human rights — ^ ' 

with Realpolitik out the win- 
■dow we have cut back our , 
armed forces, mangled the CIA 
and withdrawn from many of 
our advanced outposts; We lack 
not just the motivation but the 
means to make as big an impact 
■ as we formerly made in foreign 
: affairs.-.- 

'V- ' And as ^if. all -this were not 
H^maging ,, enough,. ; wer have 
begun to make a name for: our- 
selves when it comes to sabo-' 
taging allies. First Cambodiarr 
then Vietnam. (Is it any won- 
der we lack leverage in South-- 
east Asia?) Most-recently the- 
Republic of China on Taiwan. ... 
f A pitiful, helpless giant? 
More confused than helpless; 
in our view. But the time haS 
V come for- clearing up the confu- 
siom- Just what is it after all 
that we. stand for? 'And. What 
are we going to db about It? _ 


. IJv 3-' ■O-’.l-i''' 
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ByDREWIVIlDDLETON 


More than 170 retired generals and a(h 
mirals have warned President Carter of 
what they describe as an .’•increasing 

Sovietchallmge’'totheUmtedStatas. 

In an open letter, they said a National 
Intelligence Estimate that is described as 
“the raosl authoritative U.S.. Govern-i 

ment evaluation of intelligence data” had 

-finally admowledged that the- Russians 
were “heading for superiority, nbt parity , 
in the military arena.”, ’ i-. . 

The letter said an American intera- 
gency study Off the global military bal- 
ance concluded recendy that ‘’in a nonnu- 
clear conflict between the Sovi^ Union 

- and the United States in the Middle Ea^l 

Israel alone might deter Soviet combat 
forces’ intervention or prei^ the com-j 

pletion of such deployment.” ' ■ ‘ f 

Were it not for the abiUty of Israel s 
ground forces, the officers declared, the 
United States would have to station sig- 
nificant forces and equipment in the MitW 
^dleEasi. v ri, ' 

; Soviet Objectives Described 

The signers, among whom were o 
generals. 15 lieutenant generals and 4 a(^ 
rairals. included Adm. Elmo R. Zumwalt 
Jr., former Chief of Naval Operations; 
Gen. Paul L. Freeman Jr., former Army 
commander in Europe; Gen. T. W. Park- 
er, former Army chief of staff in Europe; 
Gen. Albert G. Wedem^r. who was 
coTnniander of the theater or 

opeiaflons at the end of World .War 11 j 
hfaj. Gen. John K. Singlaub. former chiefl 
. of staff. United States forces, Kor^. and 
Mai. Gen. George J. Keegan Jr., formed 
chief of intelligence. United States Am 

■ Force. . - . . ' ’ •' 

They urged Mr. Carter to recognize 
' reel’s value as an ally that can defend iW 

■ self and said Israel should be. reinf ore^ 
to avoid sending American, forces to mei 

area. . V . •7^-. V v-' ‘ ^ ■ 

'■ The So^et Umen’r "Imperial bbjec 
; tives" were deecribed as the n^tr^iza 
' tion of Western Europe, pastlj by deny- 
- ine it access to oil* «ncirdem^t ^ 
China and the isolation of the . United 
States* ^ -r- "re: :• . r-. ‘ 

The letter said the Soviet focus on the 
Middle East to reach these objectives 

■ represented "a real and growing t^t 

to Watern security.” It said Soviet mflu: 
ence and power had ^ 

ern Mediterraaean, the Red and the 

■ Persian Gulf, Afghanistan had come 

- ■ * 



ILIA 

- inlranaiidTuritey.- . ^ . 

- Cuban nierce«ari®5 Pfcre descnbed as 
canyiiig out Soviet policies in Angola, 

Ethiopia, Zaire, Syria and X-ebarton. ^ 


‘ r>ebate on Anns Accord 

In appealing to the President to “rej 
store the global military 
writers foreshadowed what is 

a Mtional debate over the s^nd 

and reinforces ^^nnanml^yiet 

gicsuperiority-' -■ 

.The letter said thechkA^ge was-grf^:; 
ingintheseareas: 

qThe Soviet Union ' 

ICBM. missile systems smce^lSw, ^ _ ■ 

United States one- 'V:; •. 

c-TTie- Russians have invest^ h^rily 

in submarine-launched ballisflc n^il^ 

■ and modernized their ICBM’s;^;.: 

qjhe so-called Backfire bomber, which 
the letter lists intheStwetstrategicare^ 
'nal although the Ru^ians 
um-range aircraft, cap^le of ^ 
ing weapons anywhere^ in the Umted 
States wthout rehieling.” j' 

q Soviet advances in multiple mde^d-; 

ently targeiahlfr re-entry -rehicl^ 
f MIRV's) are rapidly overcoming the 
American lead in thequantityandquaUty 
of nuclear warheads. . 4 - ^^7, 

qThe development of Soviet naval 
power threatens vital sea 
^de resources essential to the Umied 

The -writers also menfloned a point 
raised by nuclear scientists, academic 
students of Sovi^potocy andjnany_for- 

reisn and ‘ '- American intelligence 

l'aiSlysts:“Soviec defense- 
n^ly reiects the Western doctnne of 
asiured-destruction/ It rej«to 

' ■ soeCtfically the notion that nuclear war 
'SSS^iddeUSoviet 
tured to f ight,su^ve and 

treaty n ^animtita naucn^-:. 
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Washington, D, C., Dec* 6 
Space Treaty Rift? 

There is evidence of considerable 
polarization within the Administra- 
L.'cn concerning national policy on 
space v/eapons and electronic war- 
fare related to military spacecraft. 
The point at issue is a treaty that is 
being negotiated between the US 
and the Soviet Union barring the 
deployment of antisalellite Intercep- 
tors. or ASATs* Several sticky, 
gravely consequential points are in- 
volved, beginning v/ith the fact that 
the Soviet Union has fully opera- 
tional ASATs that clearly are capa- 
ble of blowing up — by nonnuclear 
means — spacecraft at low to medi- 
um altitudes. 

The US has no such systems in 
being although there can be no 
doubt that launchers with nuclear 
v/arheads are readily available to 
destroy Soviet spacecraft, if, in case 
of war. the National Command Au- 
thorities should decide to disown 
the 1957 Outer Space Treaty that 
prohibits placing in orbit objects 
that carry nuclear weapons* 

This prohibition probably be- 
comes academic in case of nuclear 
war between the superpowers. But 
there are operational drawbacks to 
using nuclear weapons-^specially 
those meant to protect US military 
spacecraft from attacking intercep- 
tors — since nuclear effects In space 
propagate over great distances and 
don’t differentiate between friend 
and foe. Even relatively low-yield 
warheads would disable most if not 
ai! unr’.ardened spacecraft within a 
cf several hundred miles. 
Thus, the destruction of a Soviet 
ASAT at ihe cost of dooming the US 
spacesraf; that is to be protected — 
at least until US spacecraft can be 
fully hardened— would be a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

A strong case is being made by 
the De'ense Department and other 
elemercs of the Executive Branch 
halting the embryonic US 

A3 AT crcA^BiweebFioHraReitease- 


obviously is tantamount to granting 
Moscow a fundamental advantage in 
perpetuity. Such a condition v/ould 
enable the Soviets to break out from 
the agreement since they have all 
required technologies, if not oper- 
ational hardware, while the US 
would need years to reach that 
point. 

Arrayed against the reservations 
of the Defense community is a loose 
liaison of Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency (ACDA) and top- . 
level Slate Department officials, 
tacitly supported by the National 
Security CounciTs Victor Utgoff. The 
latter group seeks to dilute Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter's guidelines con- 
cerning the US position on a space 
weapons treaty — such as the in- 
struction not to perpetuate existing 
asymmetries and not to agree to 
terms that can’t be verified — by urg- 
ing that Soviet promises and good 
wilt be taken at face value. 

The State Department/ ACDA 
group has proposed further that the 
US commit itself to a policy of com- 
prehensive "noninterference” with 
Soviet military satellites. The term 
"noninterference” in the context of 
an anti-ASAT treaty tends to lakejDn 
extremely broad meaning. At stake 
are prohibitions against jamming 
hostile satellites, inspecting them by 
visiting Space Shuttle crews, hinder- 
ing their operation by placing for- 
eign objects in the paths of their 
transmissions and their fields of 
vievv, incapacitating them in various 
ways — such as overheating or over- 
loading their sensors with ground- 
based high-energy lasers — and 
either “pirating" them through elec- 
tronic means or causing them to 
’’self-destruct” through spurious 
command signals. 

The Defense community — whose 
views a this writing seem to have 
greater leverage in the While House 
than do ACDA’s viev/s— believes 


for the second, permanent phase of 
such an accord. 


The “Sullivan” Affair 

The New York Times s November 
13, 1978, revelation that Sen. Henry ; 
M. Jackson (D-VVash.), chairman of 
the Senate’s Arms Control Subcem- 
mittoe, was furnislied a boolloggod 
copy of a secret, highly informahve 
CIA report on Soviet SALT tactics 
and duplicity leads to a story behind 
a story. 

Attributed to "Administration and 
intelligence sources.” the report 
contains misstatements and omis- . 
sions, the latter including informa’ ; 
lion disclosed in our December "In ' 
Focus , * (p. 25) under a November j 
3, 1973, dateline, A good case can I 
be made for the proposition — widely 
circulated on Capitol Hill— that Ad- 
ministration sources leaked the story 
to Seymour Hersh of the New York 
Times in order to embarrass Senator 
Jackson, one of the Congress* 
pivotal and most uncompromising 
and knowledgeable SALT experts, 
and his influential staff advisor on 
SALT matters, Richard Perle, 

Well-connected congressional 
sources also view the leak as part 
of the opening round of a brass- 
knuckle campaign — patterned after 
but far more energetic and refined 
than the selling of the Panama Canal 
Treaties last year — to ram SALT II 
ratification through the Senate. Key 
protagonist in the New York Time^ 
storv is fo ringer CiA strategic nna-yst 
David 3. Sullivan, a former Marine 
Corps captain who served in Viet- 
nam and is the son of retired Air 
Force Maj. Gen. Henry R, Sullivan. 
Jr, 

Sullivan improperly but not il- 
legally furnished to Senator Jack- 
son's staff a copy of a highly classi- 
fied CIA report— authored princi- 
pally by him — that demonstrates the 
noar-nbsolulo control ovt>r Soviet 


of the Executive Branch that a space-weapons treaty should pally by him — that demonstrates the 

r.alfinT the embryonic US be treated as a two-step process. near-absolute control over Soviet 

:;^fi!pre!VfeefclnotrdR«l(M5e-200d>/a7«|7rteCMtfRDPSO>-MJt^7ROO®10(«3W(Wi4^ exerted by that r.a- 
■'.rercopt capability. Agree- protocol period similar to the one lion's military h.erarchy. as y.ell as 

reoze " the Soviet and US envisioned for SALT II — a certain Moscow s elaborato dei-Gption.> >.•' 


% 
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by Abul Kasim Mansur 


THERE CAN BE NO QUESTION of the 
strategic importarics of Iran to the United - 
States and its major allies. Iran shares a 
1.250 mile borderVith the USSR, and is a.^;; 
critical check and balance to the expansion 
of Soviet power in the Near East and 
Indian Ocean. It now has a vast pool of. 
modem military equipment, and armed - 
forces of over 4-20,000. ■ 

Iran provides the West with oil exports 
of approximately 5.5 million barrels per 
dav. has a total production capacity of 6.8 
MMBD, supplies roughly 9% of US oil 
imports, and is a key supplier to Israel and 
Japan. Its gas exports to the USSR and 
Soviet Bloc reduce communist pressure on 
the world's oil supplies. Iran also has de 
facto military control over the West’s 
jugular vein-^the Straits of Hormuz — 
through which the free world must get 
roughly twenty million barrels of oil per 
day, or 37% of its oil production* 

There also, however, can be no question 
that the United States must now re-think 
how to best preserve Iran as an ally and 
strong strategic force in the Near EasL. 
Specifically. the upheavals in Iran, during 
the last year have demonstrated the US 
must re-think five critical aspects of its 
strategic relations with Iran and other key 
allies, such as Saudi Arabia: - a ^ 

• The US must accept the risk of broaden- 
ing its contacts with all the pro-Western 
elements in developing nations* It mi^t 
accept the unpredictability and in- 
dependence of such elements, ; ' ; 

• The US must adopt a new realism in 
providing military advice and sales* 

• The US must improve its approach to 
analyzing the economic development of 
allies, and its control of the impact of 
Western sales and activities. 

About the Author: Aaitl Kasim 

DepartmFnh^oJjtaal-^wtn ^mr^^ ^ 

experience 


- The US must revise its policy towards Moreover, in Iran's case there were 
assisting developing nations in educating exceptional long and short term warning 

' their youth. Virtually without exception, indicators. The US has been intimately 
i half the population of every developing involved in Iran since 1943. and it literally 
nation is now undereighteen. The US must should have had a quarter century of 
. help its allies to ensure that their students warning. ' ' ■ • - ' ■ . 

■ get an education that matches the capacity The Long Term Warning Indicators ' ' 

' of their economy to absorb such student It has been clear for more than two 

populations, and must re-structure the US decades that Iran is a society which is j 

■ Vocational visa program to reduce the undergoing massive internal strain and 

radicalizatlon and alienation of foreign culture shock. Us development in- 
jrujents studying in the US. dusirialization, and westernization have 

* Finally, the US must re-think not only its been achieved at the cost of pressures 
approach to intelligence, but its entire whichhavealwaysbeencapableofsudden- 
reportingprocessondevelopingnations.lt ly and unpredictably exploding; 

must introduce a new emphasis on realism • Exploding Population Growth: While 
in country team reporting, and in the policy demographic estimates are uncertain, 
analysis of the NSC, State Department, Iran's population almost certainly did not 
and Department of Defense. It must treat exceed 13 million in 1945. Ithad risen to 2& 
the crisis in Iran as a failure in policy million by 1970. and is variously estimated 
leadership, and not as a failure in in- as being from 33 to 37 million today, 
telli'-encc. presenting incredible problems .for any 

These are demanding requirements for 'Iranian government, r. . 

changes in US policy. However, even a • And Exploding Youth: Iran has an 
broad reviewoftheprcssuresthatledtothe extraordinarily young population, 
crisis in Iran, and of US policy towards Something like halfthepopulation is under 
Iran, indicates that such changes are vital if 16. and two-thirds is under 30. This ensures 
the US is to maintain and improve the a high rate of cultural instabUity, problems 
security and stability of its key strategic in education and in creating oewjobs, and 
allies in-the developing world. an inevitable “radicalization” of much of 

- A QUARTiat CENTURY OF WARNING the population. 

It is ironic that events in Iran could have • Unmanageable Shift to Urbanization: 
Uken the US so much by surprise. There By thelate 1950s.it wasclearthatiranwas 
have been countless examples of similar facing the inevitable problems of amassive 
.situations producing cultural and and continuing shift of its populationfrom 
economic explosions since World War 11. peasant agriculture to “urban” jobs. Iran’s 
There havealsobeencountlessexamplesto urban population leaped from 5 million in 
prove that authoritarian regimes cannot 1956 to 10 million in 1966, and will 
put a lid on political instability, that when approach or exceed 20 million by theend of 
they try. the pressure builds-up to the this decade. Much of this population 
breaking point; and that in the process of growth has concentrated in the capital city 
fiepi-e 5 sion, such regimes cut. themselves off of Tehran. It, and its satellite towns and 
from the contact with their people that give cities, have grown from 500,000 in 1940 to 2 
them warning and time to react. The million in 1962, over‘3 million in 1970. and 
Savak.afterall. followed in the footsteps of 5 million today. Something like 50% of 

is now •‘urban" versus 

ultimate impact was to cut off the regime 38% in 1956, and 5% in the late 1940s* 
they served from the people it governed. Roughly 15% of the total population lives 
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PARIS^ Dec. 30 — At the turn of the 
year, officials in Western-: Europe 
seem less anxious about the problems 
of the Middle Hast and military arms 
control with the Soviets than, about 
poliucal opinion in the Unitied States. 
They are more relaxed hsr^ To hell 
with the old year, they seem tosay, . 

- Though they live: underthe^ shadow 
of Soviet 'missiles that have th^ ca- 
pacity to destroy every aranent capital 
of Western Europe, and amcoiic^ed 
about the turmoil in Iranr<mdTMey, 
and the long delay in reaomga. SAX.T 
a^eement with Moscowwasd^sonie 
kind of compromise Israel 

and Egypt, there is no sacge^ruruis 
among officials here.. 

They don't think succ^s. of' the 

SALT negotiations, ’which they escpect; 

will mean very much, but they believe 
that failure of these negotiations 
might lead to another expensive round 
in the arms race, with more billions 
spent on new intercontinental nuclear ' 
weapons and therefore less available 
for weapons that might defend them. ! 

Officials here simply don't under- 
stand the debate on these issues in the 
United States. T hey are openly suspU 
cious of statistics on the relative 
strengths of U.S. and Soviet forces on 
which the debate proceedSi which they 
attnsut^ tb Fentagon and dLAToffU 
ciais v^t h a subjective interest ih rais - 
i ng miiltafy budget: , 

Why, they ask, is the debate so 
tional and polarized? It is clearly nbr 
an argument between extremists who 
favor tmilateral disarmamentorfirst* 
strike capacity by the United: States.^ 
Nobody in the forefront of the debate is 
suggesting arms control without mili- 


tary balance, trust in Rtssia without 
reasonable verification, kjt major cuts 
in the Pentagon budget without equal 
cuts on the other side^ Yet the nar- 
rower the issues the more, bitter the 
debate, leading to the fear hem that: 
SALT II may be- defeated^ ihaking 
everything more dangerons for alU-.. , v > 


Even before the SALT II negotia- l 
tions are finished, indications are that | 
President Carter is not reducing the j 
military budget for fiscal 1980 but in- 
creasing it to $122.8 billion ^ $10.8 bil- 
lion more than this year — despite his 
cries for austerity in other areas. 

For the moment, the turbulence 
along the* Soviet Union's southern bor- 
der and the prolonged differences be- 
tween Israel and E^t seem to favor 
Moscow's opportunistic politics,- but 
..there is; little evidence that the Soviet 
Union had anything to do with this de- 
stablization from Pakistan to Turkey, 
with the possible exception of the rise 
of a pro-Soviet regime in Afghanistan. 

Officials in Western Europe are 
more impressed at the beginning of 
the new year with Moscow's problems 
than with its successes. The Soviet ' 
Union is. clearly concerned with the 
emergence of China,' now . formally 
recognized by the United , States/ and 
with China’s efforts to drag its billion 
pwple into the modem world. . . 

It has made some pfogre^ in An- 
gola and in Ethiopia, but it has been 
squeezed out of the Israeli-Egyptian 
negotiations, defied by the major Com- 
; munis t parties of Western Europe and 
challenged by Rumania and other 
restless allies in Eastern Europe. 1 

Looking to the 80’s, the Soviet Union 
also faces the hard facts of a stagnant 
economy and population, a decline in 
its oil and energy resources, limiting 
its ability to pay for expensive modem 
technology from abroad. 

Meanwhile, it is in trouble not only 
with China and the United States, but 
with Japan and the major industrial 
countries of Western Europe, and that 
is not all; How to finance massive mili- 
tary forces both along the China fron- 
tier and Europe while trying to satisfy 
increasing demands for a better stand- 
ard of living for its people at home? 
How to deal with its own ethnic minorf-. 
ties, some of whom, along its southern 
border, are OTScepUble to the fundar 
..mentalist counter-revolutions in' irM 
and Turkey? This is what the Soviet of* 
ficials would like to know. 

' ^ So it is hard for officials in WestOT* 
Europe to believe in the-argument so 
prevalent in the United States that 
Moscow is again on the march, pursu- 
ing a well-organized ^ plait, for the 
achievement of world hegemony in our 
time, with the will and military ca- 
pacity to achieve this ambition.^ V 
.Instead, the view here is that they 
are opportunists who will take advan* 
/tage of any chance to expand their uir 
: fluence,. provided the risk is not too 
"great, and that they have even more 
problems than the Western nations, if 
such can be imagined; -' 


Leaders here believe that the strug- 
gle of ideas and economies will go on 
during 1979 about as before, and that 
negotiations with Russia should con- 
tinue, even without much progress. It 
is a chancy business, but perhaps less 
risky than breaking off the SALT talks 
and loitering back into the Cold War; 
with ever larger military budgets, . > 
Meanwhile, Paris, starting the 40th 
year since the outbreak of the last 
World War, seems comparatively 
calm. At the end of the holiday season, 
it is almost recklessly: beautiful,. 
Every shop window is a stage, cuih 
ningly illuminated and full of glitter-i 
ing baubles nobody can af f orcL ^ - -'-*7 
There is a sense of hurry on the side?, 
walks. The people in their plainclothes 
and sensible shoes so- unlike vthft. 
colorful and filmy appareLin the shop 
windows — move .along Jwith.^^mer 
determined but . unknown.' purpo^ 
Every street is-a- race- track;* Wvery'; 
driver a hero, with impossible- treffic 
tangles at every.drcle. - But. somehow 
life goes on,- even ^thout mUch-yisible 
evidence of support 
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• Bv Gregory Treverton K>^^^^ 

:• • 'T ■ ■ ‘ , ’ ;/• ■* 

American intelligence is "once agaia^.uMe^ 
fire for its failures :.^to' warn of ah^inipen^ngH 
coup in Afghanistan ahd.rmore'^portanti.t^^ 
challenge the happy assumption^of Ability 
lian. Some^of the criticism, no? doubt is fair^^ 
from what is known pubUdyo;the^iii5t^c^^qjEg 
Iran is altelling one,. Yet itvisrimpqrtant^^ 
clear about' what int^genc^ c^ 
do and atwut i^_^ela^pn.tQipoUcy;,and^ policy:^ 
making. And it is equally Jmpoitant , ^ 
the di rec tiotv5^oi po^ible ;reme<iie^,: f 
may be wgrse^^tiian Uie^Uls^lo rwluclVithey;^^^ 
address^.. 

: Timely wa^g of sp^ifit ^ 
government 'aclibns“or breafe in' govemm^^ 
continuity— is whgj senior officials ;most want^ 
from intelligence;; Ir^j^ precisely, this 

ihteUisence’*' that IS hardest tb^get: ^With'c^^ 

the problem is obvious: it is one thing tcUtnow^; 
that discontent is! strong, .(^te another tb pre^ 
did when it wiUJlare. mto an attempted- coupri 

^ill another to jiidge-whether. it wid succe^ 

It is a matteMf placing betStre^ uncon^ 
fort able Tor' pdLcymaker 'and ■ inteiiigence' ariav. 
lyst,- The formers wants; tbr^owr^ his operating^ 
en\1ronment is- unceitamrenougl^^ For 

the latter,, a’ ber thati^wpng is/likely toTook 
like a loss of c^i^^with th^^poUcym isf 

hardly. surprlsing..U^ti:lear bets are so^seldorn;^ 
request^, still less.offeretL-; 

4 What pass^Tor^CurrenVintellig^nce”^^^^ 
govenimeni ; too ^oiten is 'reactive 'and su^ 
TiciaL* a^ pasticie'Iif ‘the: last .few- caldes andj 
field reports^ at -best a;'Step l^yond uewspape^ 
reportage- ani^m’etiihes hot eyen tbatij It is5 
much : more a3e^ptibn^ bf ' \^hat^ happened^ 
than- ait assessrient of wny^pr af.specuJaiion^oP 
% what wiJh ensued Successivefieqj^anizatioM o^f^ 
US intelligence have aimed^to reduce the'pre^^ 
dominance of :‘current. intelligence’ ^ and im 
prove Us quality; After 20 years the results, ai^^ 
mixed at be$L .. c 

4 Thai leaves Iran.rThere tlffr failure 
one of inteUligehce i^ its^classic sen^ not 
s»)orl-term predicdort buy of long-tem 


ment. What could, have .beerh expected of in-^- 
telligence.’was .not to, bet j that ..specific acts- ofr; 
protest would occur butUo ^ warn: that all bets^^ 
were off, at ieast: to suggesk'T.tha^ trends im- : 
-plied 'a.rinore-than*negligible^j;Chance^^of real 
r^allenge.tq the Shah’s, 

Instead^^jntelhgence jseemsT q have-; said the 
op^site.^ A : midrAugust^lCIAf^assessmen^ is 
quoled;.in the. press as. saying that “Iran is not. 

a revolutionary .. situa tionr-c?o i>There is dis-r 
satefaction with the; Shah’s tight controlrof the 
political process, butthis; does not threaten thei; 
igovemment;;^; 

ft iThe^ failure ' seems reait But it in a^ be^v^ng^; 
toiascribe ft too narrowly tor intelMgence:.-Mucht^ 
has been - made in The pfessrabout^repeated r 
White House requests for' assessment \and re-.i 
pealed CIA neglecf to provide them: I doubt' 
that fairly states the reality.’The^tiS stake in a£ 
stable Iran was so large that no'oiie was'eagef ^ 
tov^^r ‘how stable ?-*^ It was ■ f ar more coni •: ' 
fbitable to rely on prevailing happy circunift^ 
stances- thian to ask questions that migjit upsetl 


are less edgy. and more open the problem 
the State -Department is Tess‘ acute/ but it 
mains. In" some- countries, the fact" of cont 
with the"opfx)sition is politicaU:y charged: c 
• siderTtiian Communists. 

■ "The "intelligence failure in Iran ^otild ca 
us to redouble efforts to improve’ intelliger 
Much of- diat effort should focus om the-. ( 
and Its' sister agencies.: Morale in inteUigei 
remainsUoWt'aS'rauch* I thint becai^ of 
terhal turmoil' as public and cbngres^onal' 
quiiyr^tructures and process^^ should be re 
amined,- even at the price of additional turm 
WitJihf the; GL^ for-instancaV'prbced^es’ 
passing analysis to WhUe House, and State ] 
partment officials may have’J^come c 
tralized beyond good sense:.; 
lysis ;,may-viack ^ meai^' /af^dminuidcat 
doubts,:. imcertmties, or of" adequately .p 
traying unconventional views. 

.. . , - jr;7- .i;- - 

' yet the ..foctis of im proving' intelligeT 
should not be. , restncted^toq^ n^o wly . t o.^ 
temgence- 'agehciesr.MucK ,.oCihe faiiure= 


easy assumptions for’ whose ^answers : policy-^ 






makers might have no responses, 

In such a - context: ' policymakers are' espe^" 
cially prone to seize on the jnain lines of analyr 
. sis. suggesting contihuity. not- "to notice the fine 
, print hedging that'-' conclusion.' Intelligence isr 
unlikely ;to be preyed, hard; fori challenges to;. 
.Conventional wisdom: .Still Jess .likely, is it that 
;such bad news will be presseC'murequ&ted, 

Another part of thVf aili^^icaii be ^idjo tSe' 
[Structure of US relations with: Irarr in the fieldj 
In- countries thaVdre friends^^State Department^ 

; politfcaT; officials 

soutiCb .?of- "^Txiliticar; mtelligence/’^lThey r 
mally are-nqt. What pa^sTpr pblitiCai re^rt^ 
ing ■ oftem ^ op^on based" on Uttle m 
^ contact^" with; 7foreigh/;mmfstri^^^^ 

I ojUber diplbmkts * To do better*, to make specific 
.forecasts ^ as’risky forSfale^pepartmenrioffT' 


: In the. case of , Ir^jhe.* problem was Jwo^ 
still. Given the clg^ state of relations and. Jh^ 
Shah’s sensitivities,/the vUS?EiTiba^ had. vir- 
tually hq contact. with opposition elements. It 
was thiw^dependent, in the extreme on the offi- 
dal Iranian line. Not ody was the embassy 
pecially unlikely to ask, about the stability of its; 
clients* it was* little able to answer those ques^ 
tionS". eyen^E, to Trien^y ;^countnes . that; 


rooted in . the stnicuire of - policy'/ahd^ 
making,. , iiT- what assumptions', are rheld .;2 
what questions asked. Yet another attempt 
sharpen Stajte Department political I'eportin^ 
called for^i^;^ 

One risk^ of .. tM . namw^.-a- focusy. -dn - 
teUigence - agencies is that ■ -Elutions; will . 
biased towaid the means of intelligence. It y 
tempting jto/r^rt to espionage a? a. fi 
means .of iraprovihg *;po intelhgence^” 

rai^„ a number of. questions. -One 
the-'pbfepti^Iqf ^verting ^ 
from the SovfkVUmonr^^^^ the/taslTpi.im 

harder IbtitjhC/^y^ff greater,r'.^other ris ‘ 1 
problem bf contacls^ oppositi 

groups eyen;;m6rerjdominated_by;; 

. reTationshIp^’;;Firiany^^^^ there^fe 

table question 'gf^just . ho w^much/: spying 

want.tb. d6!m friendly 

is?: assi^anty dfrectonroj 
j. the; TnfernaticrTiof 7Tistitute.ifor' Strategic 
2 tn edi^of Sunivai^ 
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COMMONWEAL 
22 December 1978 


Of several xcinds'. Thomas Powers 


. / ■- ■ ^ ~1L— ^ ■- - -r *■ * 

ifHElaLUSlOHiCn 

^ SHAH^: 


f HSE’S a lessm to be learned firom 
the troubles of but it doesn't 
look as if Iteident^Carter an^ bis 
principal advism are gbiog .to grasp 
what it is. Tberiroubles caught diem by 
; surprise, as troubles tend to dos _C3rte9r is 
apparently in a mood to bl^e^e 'sur^ 
.f prison the CIA/ whicb^s^ bii^ a piece 
> of hopeful papering simindr.say^^ 

;^ the Shah of Iran bad eyerythingj^^^ 
^^controL The p^dr- w^; ito exroir: TThe 
• Sbab has the army uhd^'ctmtrel^^^ 
..moment* but noCimich d5e^:Thijs is wor* 
tying the Preudenh Lrw is supposed to 
,* berthe bulwark of the Pe^aii^Gulf. On 
|7Noyember -tlifc,>;Caiter /addressed a 
handwritten note to dir» of his principal 
^ advisors ^ Cyrus . V ance* {/Zbigniew 
Brzezinski; and Admir^ Stansfield 
''.Turner, the-- Director* ofc'^Central 
* InceUigence'-^teiling them, /*T am dis-^ 
^satisfied with the quali^ of'^lidcal in-^ 
telligence.- ' . ";.Tv 

The burden of this message naturally 
fell heaviest on Turner* rince the CIA is 
, suppd^ to be at least one jump ahead of 
th^g3in& when it comes to domtttic 
troublis threatening important allies. 
Af^^fecsiving' Cher’s note* but before 
its rno^ge was confided to-William Sa- 
- fire bPthe7/w York Times* Turner re- 
an aonouiicaneiit be.was 
a new cnsi»^)re£ctiott-centCT 
ia&eCZ^'When in doubt cie^ acon^; 

ftesidentniayrjww- coiifi/ 
a flood of ii^paperdting 
potent^ Oeubles threateningr i mp ott ah t 
allfesi^ni^ a ptolifeiadon oF Ac’cendirl 
tional^tease which is^tbe-. curse- of 
intein^nce'^the mayb^ .could be-,- 
wcMi^'te’s widi which analysts attempt, 
^tii^late their' piedictions 'from the* 
sh^ cussedness of the. wedd.'-' 1 
Of coarse theC^hasbeentfarou^ all 
this Before^' The Agency- was severely 
raticized/^QaptfhSlMigFaf 
**Bogoiazo** in Colombia in 19^, the 
entrance' of the Chinese into the Korean 


took po^Jn Cuba, the building: of the 
>Berlia W^ill, the Tet Offensive ia Viet- 
nam in the Arab-lsraeli war in Oc*. 

tober. 19^. The files of the' National 
■ Security .Council are chock full of pap^ 
criticizin^the CIA for failing to piedia 
the suiprise'of the moment^ of endless 
.special shidies of the intdligence conw 
muhity.'^d of the CIA’s vfaluminous 
respons^ to unhappy officials. The cure 
for wipng:paper is, moR paper. Bittez. 
experience taught CIA analysts to 
write a^,^sG3pe hatch, into every esti-; 
mate, a^^uttprdinate clause or string of 
' conditiori^lyeib^, which, in retrospect,., 
might beint^ as a.wanung flag. 4>- ' 
In th^bujm of dnie the thickets of the 
conditional grow so dense they begin to- 
Fcsembl^ the late novels pf Henry James. 
Busy offfcials. have not got time for 
Hemry J^esi They call for weeding pf 
the thiclreb; a paring back of the, under^ 
gtowtbtoi^eal what the paper, after all,, 
is supp9Sed,^to be about^the outlioe-of- 
thefuni^This makes the paper easier to 
readr-but|ib doesn’t make it any mote 
likely tb- W right. Eventually a zuiptis^ 
comes ^phg and the. old charges are re^. 
newed;;^£k and forth it goes. Kissinger . 

: was a w<|£dert he insisted the CIA have', 
the cgtii^e of its. convictions, and state.; 
them' cl^y- . Cartels note will bring 
. . back', th^^ndidonal undergrowth, ^ 
cause heis'asl^g the CIA to do the one 
tfang it cai^ do~.teU him what is going to 
bappefl^There is a reason why the Oracle 
’ at Delptu^poke m riddl«. 

/ All p^'pf the eternal pve and 
.take of7]^yetnment; It’s not surprising 
that CaiteK should be disttissed by die 
,CIA’s nSrading of events in Iran, nor ■ 
' that theCL^shbuld defend itself again^ . 

• a tequtoUo dp what tip one can do. The ~ 
problem^^ndt ^analydcal timidity, mor 
president. importunity, not even the fu--.{ 
f i ii y^s in^^Bbilitv. The real reason for.- 





the fonwiis to be found in the which ' 

separatesTran as American policyr' 
maket^waot it to be, fioiitltaa as it isi^^^: 
The onklsabsttact, like the geqKdidcal 
strateg^pf whidi it is a part, while the- 
oth er i fe^nci^ various and Tl^^ 
oneexrsts onpape^v^Qe-di'edS^exist^ 
.4 ihthe wotld.Theoneis'anraiiangeiheni^; 
' while the other is-a locus of uiwniy^ct^ 
;The central illusion of polic^^mycps^ 
the reason- for. the,.siu:jmse^^r^f^^ 

- found jir the notion that th^ yeiy;" 

diffi^eht thin^ 

Y /^ThiS' may ^soiind -deHbereiely,feven; 
gratuitously "bbsctirarBut^ gq backUi bifri 
A few years, ago the Sh£h bdd ^ elabcK;- 
raib tcreinony in&eihcTeht'^^ 

-sepolis’to corrimemoiate the' 2500th^aj>^ 
nivcrsaiy of the founding of the Persi^ ' 
empireT From ^ over ft e.worid the 
* crftil ; the- rich and thcTamou^ 


rited to attend; /ni^worid had hot-^wit^^ 


nessed -m; act of %ucH^riaked' impimi 
reaching since Nsx)le6ri^iac^ an 
__pcOT's' crown on hS* bW'tiead/ lliclq*^ 
suits of that eaxiler/giscim should* hayef 
_,scWed -the- Shah- 


chose to mist tte’ panoply of powdr; his’- 


secret police* his billicns of'barrfls^of 
proven oil rescryes^’Anierican anns and . 
the force his\qwn ambition.* The oil 
would pay for the p^oply/fte^ arms ^ 
.would protect fte oil* SAVAKywould 
secure the loyaj^ of dic'^riiy, arid the 
Cro^ would <fi^ them; ail. It ii not' 
easy TO grasp trieenonni^ of the ShahV 
ambitiony He didnotlmcM meri:ly,fobe[ 
bis ’cbiiririy's lead^^eveiy: couritcy 
: have but one, ^ftefaDr Nor did he stop’ at’ 
a claim ’ of unreOTcted ."soverei^tyi' 
which is also'comnnion CDOu^/Hetlri-^^ 
tended to establish- a dynasty which" 
would p'ass. his' power undiriiinisKed to 
his son;apracticc^hich had disapp^red 
from all but a few out-of-the-way comerisr'' 


of the' world centuries ago/'? 
uCn -4 ' ■ 


trbublrs^like.die reason why no mecban>*. 
v Aci of the estunatms ojrocess 


COS'S 
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Th^^ce FaUiires 

.. Kecent news re^rts concerning gathering, tatelligence failures con- 
. - widespread riotingr^in Iran spurred tinue and bear drastic consequences * ; 
by opposition to continued rule by '’for the United States in its foreign ' 
'the shah, once again are serving to policies and; in the case of Iran and . 
point onttbat, despite the billions ot;. oil imports, v its domestic policies. < 

^ dollars spent- by the United/States%Now we,are faced with the potential . 
' I'.every year in pursuit of intelligence^Atopplin^ ofyab‘regime.:in which we--' 
^'our intelligence agencies. have re4f.haveihvestedheavily,.'annedtothe- 
;^vP^tedly^:f^ed-: to<.pw:tiye;,^anAteeth,' and..reh upoh^fOE; oil im-.:i 
9;^e^Iyr' thn^ma 30 c*wi^d i^ent^an'd :r;portsand resistance to Soviet expan-.4 
?i?,trendS4i^tbe faU.'of.lS^ the £(ouse IsionsUX foreign policy has-thus fos-^ 4 
. SpL^ THteiiig ^ga ter^^i self decei^on^ byf.which w4^ 



K^^^-The-unfortohate lesson OT^this; fete 

g:; whereiiC.(nn^t^gencer^R6nneL_tire experience is that nothing ever. C 
^simply~l^oiredfgrass|botKdisf^br>^;r^y chaiige&^Inte^geii^is gath.- 
...; with, the prevailingifegimelJTi&p^ ered in Ui^faulty* maimer, distorted - j 
“ allel to tbe.iihost rerant^telUgenl^: focpohtical purposes or; simplyCigr^ 
, failure in Iranjs obyidn£ v noredslnst^d of howling bvec wh^^ 

Tr^.=.The‘ yx mtelli^Ce .commtm^/ l^timately^baa constitat^ an:incp.h> 

: : the Congresi.'aiid%'^i^;media /;w^ c seqiientiai' IfeaEjofear'drafCj^rti ^3 



publication, in the Village Voice sub^ .Committee to heartiin that they nbr 
."^quenttathe House’siVote tdliuppress ^viously have not done-sd, the Araeri-^.;^ 
'■ dt. As is tfae.case : 9 da:m!iy leak,:coQr. can.taxpayers continueto spend.bil*^’' 
cem^ was vente<^ hbt over: the', cote^ lions of dollars foe falsei.di 5 torted oc 
^;.tents of the ieport;.wiiichJn. p^,di^ , ignored fatelligence,.whenhb iPtislK, 4 .' 
^;;;cus^';in -.detail^yaiioiBi^X vlntelliri gbncfeLwouid.cbstiibtiyi ^3 

of Its having been made public. ^ » ^.'•.FonnarStolt Attorney; i, 

4 '-The upshot^is that^ despite; ^ BemM^GMuxuaMon^^^ 
high priority p^ced ph intelligence Falls Church 
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^ OIA Papers Among tlie Missing 


It was embarrassing enough 
when the CIA was forced 
to concede to former security 
officer William Kampiles's 
lawyers that twelve other 
copies of the top-secret satel- 
lite manual Kampiles is ac- 
cused of selling to the Rus- 
sians are unaccounted for, 
including one signed out to 
former CIA Director George 
Bush in 1976- But a prelim- 
inary check by the agency's 
Office of Security, sources re- 
port, has revealed a signifi- 
cant number of equally secret 


documents which have been 
signed out and never re- 
turned- Among the missing 
are: a highly classified CIA 
estimate of politburo in- 
triguing among Brezhnev's 
potential successors, an eval- 
uation of Soviet submarine 
tactics designed to evade U.S, 
detection systems, personnel 
and pay records which in- 
clude the actual names of 
case officers, and a report 
prepared for President Carter 
on the extent of CIA involve- 
ment with Soviet dissidents. 
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. RepaSamnfit SL‘"SttattOtt!<IWi;yiiiiitt' llzationcitilenEAtthartlaja ifsfas 
his lettecto/Ther^oat: [“AmHi(^ 3 Sp 7 'finest, nniversafly? 

'Gap^’^eeilllaxorasaea hisconcgrii^hat/^iagencv.that.taJnafagr'ttw^ aff^ g'nt4- 
our intei li g enca coIlMitanf ^oata.- ar^-^to • provida: fgrjiK* - lymriTuting . hiring, 
egdnarMy^twhTiteVLaiid'^aad tcamiagofn^ operational p«i 3 on-J 
.that-we-bave c^oaCdaBici-i)ersoiytbi^;^ overstaCaiiOper^onyDiree-? 
persomrhnisan^intdllgencecoUectiaix^iltoiatei^had ; tn^faec nared^daw-arui 



Stratton’alico a cgrntot' 

S — '-T— --•rr*r'— — BHiss ha»theb^~and raost 
tiODaJ3ggetBtata.m:Bft^.dwrogt3darj^gff^ ti^B^ r. fateiKsen 
the- conUa uiTTy att<t o£^, possible TVh- CTi^nir^ thia^'we 

iwbat^ rntaia^tha b^p^leiatki^ 

'Cle a t snppporl thsntat. these; 

. - ’^toka^' and-see that^'they^ 


5!?. 



tna^Amsoncani 

of th^- drectoratB? todayras^*. ji attihexait^seto and reiiss heavijy ' 

:CT^ ^ot ig ]i; ^te±xc^ aad ingexiuiiy; d 

coUecGprtpenmtia'teextendoutico^^operationsroificsji- Give . them 

lectio^ effort^thfir^oidy.complmfflt^^aateof.pubiiddpimonr^ 
they^'da.^^,supef3ed^hnjn2a<:^nec^^ that are sksible;and^ 

tors- 

aaes^to^^ti7e^,to^tentiona;f,tp^^c^ provide ttiKOTapIaceable? 

thoughts a^ plana.'ni^viill alway»be.'!f',pi etnent oL huma^ inteUlgence hi' oW' 
vital- torourrcoiintry^ secnn^.^I saidi.VcoUectiGn proeiainiiiaj--^sS-s-<^^ 
then' tha£there- would be-no nieaijing-^.-->^'-“T»«-i^-» — -v ;' 
fut rednctioiT in- ovsseas. strenoth hr -ii STA^i^ ' l l iiliD 'I'UtflNhK,-. 
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1 DECEMBER 1978 


President Calls for Steps to Improve 
U,S. Intelligence on Foreign Crises 

By RICHARD BURT 

■ ' special 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 30 ^ President I decided whether to ask Congress for! 

funds next year to begin development of a! 
new land-based missile* known as the 
MX, It is known that the Pentagon has 
proposed tha S200 million be set aside tor 
beginning work on the MX as well as a 
new submarine-launched missile, [Ques- 
tion 5.] ' . 

Asked whether he would support these 
weapons to^ain support for a new Soviet- 
American arms treaty, Mr. Carter said! 
that his decision •‘would not be part of aj 
SALT dance/* 

Surprise Attack by Soviet 
' In addressing arms policy generally, 
Mr, Carter said that improvements in the 
quality and accuracy of Soviet missiles [ 
bad made existing American land-based 
rockets more vulnerable to a surprise at- 
tack. *‘We.aie addressing This question 
with a series of 2 uialyses, but I've not yet 
made a decision on how to deal with it/* 
he^aidi ' ■ - 

Discussing possible arms improve- 
ments, he said: "We keep our weapons up 
to date; we improve our communications 
and command and information sys- 
tems/* [Question 2,] 

But he seemed leluctant to endorse 
proposals made by defense and White 
House aides to enhance the ability of the 
United States to wage a small-scale nu- 
clearwar, 

"Our nuclear policy basically is one of 
deterrence,*’ he said "to take actions 
that are well known by the American pec^ 
pie and that are well known by the Soviets-| 
and ocher nations;, that any attack on us 
would result in deviating destruction of 
ibe nation which launched an attack,"^^ 


Carter expressed concern today over the 
quality of American intelligence report- 
ing OB foreign political crises and said 
that he had asked top aides to take steps 
to improve methods for collecting and 
' analyzing informanon on sensitive devel- 
opments abroad. : 

Asked at a White House news confer- 
ence about the performance of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency in predicting the 
recent turmoil in Iran, he said that, since 
entering office he : had been '■‘very 
pleased" with the quality of CLA, workl^ .:. 
But he said he was conce r ned that too 
much emphasis had been placed on gath- 
ering information by electronic means in 
recent years. [Questionie, page A22-] „ ^ 

' This meant, be said, that the Ciil.A. and 
Other -agencies bad .tended to. neglect 
other information, some' of it "publicly-| 
available/' He said there was "stUl some 
progress to be made*’:m this area; 

Civil 

Asked about the Administration’s coi^ 
troveisial plans for civil defense, Mr. 
Carter told reporters that he was consid- 
ering a new program that would focus 
"on a fairly long-term evacuation of 
some of our major cities." [Question 5.] 

But he called r^rts that the program 
would cost 32 billion "completely errone- 
‘ ous,’* Congressional aides, however, said 
that this figure had been supplied in re- 
cent conversations by defense officials, 
including Bardyl R- Tirana, the director 
of the: Pentagon's Defense-jCivil; Pr^ 
paredness Agency, -i ^ 

Mr. Carter also said that he badoot 
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aresDonsi 






tieficTenci^' ^fc^onide]^V}ie|he^^ he pro-Soviet cbup ,in; ^^anistaal TheV 



gathenhg-' out ' of^' the^ and’ into ’ ^'-r^'The- presideny^l^ ^isent. a Jsha^, 

. jhe new morality^' 

lt’V&idii/tafce‘'.the:5^re5fdent’3^Lfl^j.ff 

’ ppint^ . CK;^. directory ; Adfe, ^Stan^ • CyTU3:;>^^^b® ^ ,_and>securjy i adyis^^ 

; field- ^Tiimefriohg tdC^ig^ the’;new; ^ Zbigniew;- BnezinskL^Ho^w^^ 
'direckbin-v Early- thisf^year, iTum^ 

dismiss^ 820.' officers of jthe. agency’s^ '' own ^le in , the dangerous .deteriora ' 
^ "cland^^es- service. TlmtVgc^4shat-^^^^^^^ thi3,:C0imti3^^^1Hg^^^^ 

'tered4 znioTie ’ia agency:: afieady^: ^p€ratipii3.^-^^i.7;;&V.^^ 

Ji^r .. - , 





\ 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
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'esiSent’ s’^Ne ws G 


ters 


EXCERPT: 


;:■ 16 . Intelligence Ag^ciesli?;.??^ 


? •' Q. Mr. President, when you ^bb 

• office there was a lot of critidsra of the ^ 

intelligence agencies, about tbereetb— 
, ods they were using, and now since the ' 
V iren thing there’s a good deal of criti< '. 
f dsm, it seems, about their evaliiatioi^ 
J-How concerned were yon about^the ii^. ; 
ttelligence!;evaluadohs .in Iran? And - 
s could you give us a general comnaeot • 
*:about what.yoa thinte the state of ^ in... 
Melhgenceansistoday?,X«^Vi:^^ 

>3iVJL I Vesaid several tzraes t^t one oV 
7, the pleasant* surprises of my owD -Act-:4 
r^miiustration has been tte high* quality j 

-vof work done by the int^gencexonH' ‘ 

: mxmity. When 1 interrogate them abcxn - 
a specific intelligence item, when I get. 
general assessments of intelligence 
' matters/ I’ve been very pleased with 

. thequahtypftheirworlL^.^ - 

■ Recently, however, I ha^ been am- 
cemed that the trend that was estab- . 
lished about 15 years ago to get intelli- 
gence from electronic means iwight 
have been overemphasized, sometimes 
> to the detriment of the asses^ent of 
■ the intelli^ce derived and ^50 them- 
;:telligence derived throu^ nonnal 
!^.political channels. .’Not secret intelli- 
y. gence, sometimes just the. assa^xnent 
^;of public information that’s known in 
different countries around the worii * .: 


.^:r :And recently 1 wrote a note —which > 
is ray custom, 1 write several every day- 
—to the National Security Council, the 
: , State Ilepartment ^d the C.I lead-^ . 
-and asked them to get-:together; 
with others and see how we coi& irn- ' 
‘ prove the quality of our assessment ^ 
' program and also, particularly,' politi--'. 
;icalass^men:so.‘;^4>'^.j.^i^ ■ 

' ” ‘‘ y -r* : v.^r *1!::^ ■ 2 - ; ' 

V. Since Fvelaeeri in offxc» we nave ^b* > * 
* stantially modified the order of priori* ■ 
i ties addressed by the intelligence com- ■ 
munitv in its totality. When I became 
President I . was concerned, dvuing the 
^ first few months, that quite often the in- ■ 
.telligence community, itself, set its 
; own priorities as a supplier of intelli- j 
■gence information: T felt that.the'.cus^\ 
tomers— the ones who receive thei in* ! 
.telligence information, including - 
Defense I>epartment, .myself and V 
others— ‘Ought to be the ones to say.this 
is what we consider to be most impor- 

*: ■' 

-tThat effort has been completed. And 
irs now-working v^ wdL So. to sunt* 
marize, there is still some progress to 
be made. I was pleased with intelU* 
gence community’s work when I first 
i came into office and it's been improved 
sincelbecamePresideziL 

:* -Q.Thankjw Mr. President, : : - 
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Kissinger reacts IV ^ 
to criticism of CIA i J 

- ‘ PaHs^ -.z 

Former US. Secretary of State , 

. Henry Kissinger has partly con- ‘ 

: firmed a criticism of the CIA made^ ' i 
by former President RicharcTNixonM v 
on French television recently. ^ ? 

Mr. Nixon. said that beginning 
,1960, the CIA had for,t1 years urWJ. r 
derestimated growth in Soviet mis^- ^ 
sile capacity* He said the under- A, v 
estimate damaged American poW^; I 
icy. 

Dr; Kissinger, who spoke to the 
press after a private meeting with 
Trench President Valery Giscard i“' 
dTstaing, confirrned that the est^ ? r' 
mates.^as the administration had . - 

interpreted them, were too 
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ClX's'Stress qn-Technology 

igence 


Seen 



O' 

£5 



By Henry S.-Bradsher 

Waihm^tonSurSuff Writer . 

When the director of central intelli- 
gence. ' Adm, Stansfield ^ Turner, 
began turning 820 CIA operatives out 
into the cold on Halloweien 1977, a cryt 
went up from experieirced intellK- 
gence officials that top much depend'*^ 
ence was being put on technical coW 
lection of data and' ^tbo: little on good’ 
old-fashioned spymg^>^'^_- . : 

Turner denied it. He said the CIA^s: 
cloak-and-dagger section, the Direc- 
torate -of " OperatiohSfj was ;?bemg"j 
slashed for reasons pf economy and 
efficiency’ not because, of greater 
reliance on 
exotic-new 

The controversy-' subsided but did 
not die. And^yesterday it was revived 


, - nuw ui ; 

n' spy satellites ahd-pDier’ 
' tools. j . i.1 ; 


when .President Garter; told a news- 
conference -that.?iieAwaS/vConcerned 
that the tremLlbwardielectronic mtel- . 
ligence might have been oyerempha*, 
sized to the:Vdetriment..9L.ga;thering:^ 
political inteiligenceancLassessing it;^ | 
Carter inadp ;the^cdmrn.ent;;in. an-J 
swering a reporter’s questlon about a- 
note he-w rote Nov.— ltr’'Addressed:to:j 

Turner; Secretary; of State Cyrur R-; ■. 
Vance and National Security^Advisem 
Zbigniew'' Brzezinski / R ■ said he 'was^ 
"dissatisfied with th'e quality of pb* , 
litical intelligence,"'^^-^ 

. . 

^ CARTER BEGANiliis- ahs^er with| 
general praise for-the: quality- oA.thej 
intelligence community's^work; He^ 
was “very pleaseff.|;w;it^l|^e presi^ 
dent said .. 

' - But recently he: had: become .con- 
cerned that the political assessment 
of available intelligence is. suffering,. 
Carter added. So he^ wrote -his^np^ 
asking for an improvement in it 
. . The note was provoked by-fhe-fau^ 
■ure of the CIA. to -foresee the strength; 
'of opposition to»-Shah 
■Reza Pahlavi of /Iran. -This failure 
has stirred a controversy in the inteN 
ligence oommunily over the blames 
Last summed* the thirdvor- fourth 
draft of a CIA political assessment of 
the situation in Irair began- with* a 
tone-setting- sentence that said, in ap- 
proximate paraphrase; "The 
who holds firmly-in-hie-bands-alMhe- 
reins of power in Iran,is,expected.to; 
preside over a peaceful and prosper- 
ous country into t he ISSOS gi^j^ S^^^ 


THE DRAFT went on that “Iran is 
not in a revolutionary or even pre- 
revolutionary situation.” ■ 

In early September large-scale 
riots broke out, and continuing unrest 
in November forced the shah to turn 
over inuch of his power to a military 
government- Extensive public oppo* 
sition -to his rule remains, causing 
some observers to ^.Idiink that his 
reign is endangered. ^ n - >- 
' Carter reiterated to his news con- 
ference, that the United States has 
confidence in the shah and thinks his 
policies of modernization are correct. 
This country will not interfere m 
Iran's internal affairs. Carter added. 

■ : Informed sources trace the CIA s 
failure to foresee the strength of op- 
position ^to. the: shah and his royal 
court to a lack of contact.with a wide 
.rangepf political and religious lead- 
ers in the Moslem country. The shah 
regarded any U.S- contacts outside 
his circle as potentially undercutting 
him, and American officials were 

therefore generally content to talk 
only to that circle. , , v 

j : THIS IS RELATED to the broader 
:problem : Carter mentioned because_ 
the human' element of talkmg to a 
^ide range of people was lacking 
and, as a result, the. political assess- 

'ment was too narrowly based- , ' 
^^The problem of a trend- toward 
electronic intelligence to the detri- 
‘-ment of assessment applies, moreidi- 
rectly ^ to potential - enemies- rather 
thaa friends. that the U,S-^govern^ 
^ment is unwillingfo offend." 

V-^The United States has always, had 
^great difficulty in i)lanting orrecruitr 
■ing/ spies ■ itt-^sucb :countries "^as-^the 
:Soviet.Union: dr'Cbinai As a result,: it 
fhas for the past twd descades or more 
{turned to ; American ''technological 
inventiveness. From U-2 spy planes 
*to- the latest reconnaissance satel- 
lites, from sensitive- radin i^craitors 
'to over-the-horizon radars, machines 
have been used to obtain intelligence. 

According.- to some .estimates,.^ 
aome .three-quarters of- air annuar 
intelligence budget of approximately^ 
$5 billioir novr goes on technical coH 
lection and ,processing*^But itf ^as. 


EXPERIENCED intelligence offi-: 
Cials draw an important distinction. i 
between capabilities and intentions. ^ 

Learning intentions requires .both! 
spies tabring back enemy plans and 
good political assessment to try : to 
/ figure out attitudes that go into plan- 
ning. While spies might provide criti- 
cal material, much of. the U*Sr gov- 
■emment's, understanding of ;what 
happens'in other countries — and 
what is likely to happen in the future- 
~ is- based on assessments of.< pub- 
licly available material. : 

It is this assessment of newspapers 
and- broadcasts, coupled wi^ the 
facts and gossip fed into the system 
by U.S* embassy political officers as 
well as. CIA agents' that Carter was 
complaining about* ^ - I 
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K.S* to Moni^r Quality djid Qucmtit^j 


. By Don Oberdorfer . . ' 

Presid ent -Carter yesterday; s wd ' ba^^has' ob- 
tained assurances from- Moscow that the Soviet 
Cnion has not placed and will not place offen- 
sive weapons in Cuba in violation’^of; the 1962 
U-S*-Soviet agreement.^ V -■ 

The president made’tbe' disclose to' a tele- 
vised news conference in Tesponse to- a ques* 
tion about the Teceht’Soviet supply^-pf 'Mig 23 
warplanes to ^e 'Caribbean “natroni^'';^^ 
Carter added tbattbi^Xjmt^ Statey v^ con- ' 
tinne to*iaomtar^:ve^^^arefn^V“^e^quantity 
of weapons-sent .ther^aifd th^qnality" of weap- 
ons sent there to that .there is 

offensive threat .to^th^Dnitedj Stgfces. po^ible. . 
from 

Infonned'sources'sidd the numb^^OTd capa-.^ 
bilines of 'hcw^eappns' are factbis in diplo- . 
matic talfcs intended tcy* clarify ‘the limits of; 
penniss ibleySoviet.Tni^^t^T'y sup plies to' Cnba .^.j 


Soviet officials ' have described -the dozen or. 
so 3Iig 23s^recently supplied ^as. d^ensiv® in 
purpose and^not equipp^^td cariy^ nuclear 
weapons,^ ^r::V ^ 

Administration officials said- discussions with 
Moscow on .the issue are not .coniplete,--but;| 
express^ optimism' that the^ will -be^wound 
up ^ccessiully within v: 

The 1962:^Kamed!^Khnishi*ev undors^d^ 
ing^ whicli b^petl retolva ^tb^ CubM-niissile 
crisis^.bais the- Soviets from pfeidn^»qffensiv^ 
weaponsrl^retib^^Zhrter*: sM ap^ ^ibla tiQfe 
would*-be^^ve ry > se rioU3!^evelopinegt:^g^*-^ 


discussions'on^^apon^ in :Cuhfa f oUpw^ipre^ 
disdosnre twm wt^ksagpyof ^jp-levet Pentagon’s 
concern about - tbei^|^i7*^o^Migy'23^aircr^t^^^ 
Carter sa!d tin? XJnit^StateS’Tias b^rii. opserv^T 
ing the new »modeljwarpIanes- therfe^since >- latet 
last spnngri^lviX^ 


On the Middle=East;yCarter Baid'b^ 
has been “dissatisfied 'and. disappoint:^ 
ed" at the'- protracted .^natnre^^ 
U.S.-sponsored: negotiations ’ between: 
Egypt and Israel- on^aypeace treaty.- .:i 
He added that be is-vSOinewbat>dis-r 
couragedL** but expressed continuing 
belief that botb,sidefl-'wantitO'rea^;j 
an agreement and thus bis efforts, are. 

‘ very libely to be fniitfuL- 
■ As Carter noted, be is scheduled Ip 
receive a personal message from Egyp- ' 
tian President Anwar.iSadat; brougbtj 
by Prime Minister. Mustaf a- Kba^, at 
the White 

srenacbem. Begin >wa5 id^veredj .in^ 

JerusaloBjyesterfjijCt^ dl*! 




-/TThe relatively pessimistic tone of 
Cher's remark gave no hint of an: 
^impeudin^^breakthrougb on the major 
; remain mg - pro blem; the relationshi p 
between Bgyptian-lsraeli normaliza- 
lion o£ relations and parallel progress;^ 
toward resolution of the dispute be-" 
tween. Israel and Palestinians on the 
JWest :Bank .and Gaza. Strip. Carter 
termed .this, issue “very:, difficult” in 
- describing the current.situation, 
Theresas- nondisclosure either in 
^thb Midjile .East :or here of the con- 
^tents of Sadat’& messages to Carter 
and Begin^ The airing of negotiating 
details in the press during the seven 
weeks of the treaty taBcs was . said by 
.'Carter to be part of the reason for the 
^ficulties. He said the disclosures 
were due in part to domestic political 
situations in the two nations.-,:_ ; . ^ 

:7^There have. been recu^ent sugges- 
tions that another ^meeting between 
Sadat and Begin, perhaps at the time 
when the two leaders jointly to re- 
ceive the Nobel Peace Prize in -Oslo, 
will ' be necessary to complete the 
treaty. . Egypt-s ;semi-offici^/ -Middle 
East. Agency reported yesterday, how- 
ever/ tha t S adat will not^ go to Oslq^ 


on !to receive th^’award,:.buU] 

-plans io^iMnd an aideln'^eadL I ^ 


Addr^ing a broad'i^g&pf foreign !; 
^obcy^matters in- answ^ to question^; 
^Vi:;p^si^nt>;.als£^told-^^^ .vinew^ 
:;Conferencer.4^ 

^)^?iHe;^b^i^been -^hberned^^aboiiti 
‘^over-reliance'. 6n eli^tronic: means ol 
.mtelligence to the" detriment of open 
reporting ' andi“cofre<l:. assess-; 
ments^q^ available • infonnation^- He^ 
confiiin^ that^e bad 'complained 
rsenior aides about the quality of ihtel- 
ligence after the failure of -XJ^.ragen-y 
cies to predict, the- turmoil' In Iran. ^ 

:V-.C^er^d he* had ordered the Na- ' 
tion^ Security Council, State Departr^ 
Imentiand Central Intelligence Agency 
to .‘;see how; we ; could improve the 
■ quality^ of-our a^essment -program, 
,particul^Iy^>pobtic^ ‘assess^'4 
jnents.**' He“ said'he ‘had been 'gener:^ 
‘ally pleased by thedntelligence reachr 
ling his desk, but that “there is stil^ 
isome progress to be made,” . .■ ^ | 

i* ♦'The United.States has DO Intend 

"any other nation's doing so.. This ap^j: 
peared to 'be another- response to ,S<^ 


Gulf cp^try which borders on the 
Soviet Union, ' . . 

I Asked if the shah of Iran is 
^justifiably" in trouble. Carter said he - 
thought the shah clearly understands 
the roots, of the troubles, which, he ^ 
implied, resulted from the pace- .of 
change. /i- 

- “We trust the shah to maintain sta- ;[ 
bility in Iran, to continue with the de*'*j 
mocratization process^ and also to. con*.' 
tinue with the. progressive^^changelinl 
the Iranian social and economic struc- ' 
ture," Carter said. He also expressed 
confidence in both the shah and the 
■Iranian people. - 1 - ' ■ / 

-•^The United States is ■ watching^.! 
‘Hvith great interest” ‘ the changing } 
internal situation in China, '-Carter, 
said he, contin ues to seek -^om^iza^ 
relations : with 
' gave no' 


tion of diplomatic 
China but, as in the past, 
timetable."In the meantime, relation-4 
ships with China are improving, he 
:said.- ■; - W 


' ♦ Despite - criticism from former^ 
president Nixon, the administration's' 
human rights policy is right, has had' 
good effects and, will be tenaciously; 

The basic 'Strategic policj^t nn?^ 
clear deterrence* wUh be' maiht^n^,.; 
even as -improvements ar^.;made^.i^ 
weapons systems' an^ comm^d: ahirf 
^infomation :^! systems,- He .-made ‘‘the' 
comment inV response -to, a.'questipn. 
proinpt^ by -^a-Nw Y6rk:''Tlmes^r€^,,^ 
'port ; that the adnimistration is’ mov-^ 
ing, toward “a drastic^xevision” of hu-; 
:clear:v strategy- ^whicSr^envislons^ivaiU 
•enhanced capabilitjrto-fightjwhari^ 
Jiescribed as ^limited nuclear warsv"^ 
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FIRST PRIHCIPLES 

ARnCLE APPEARED Securit y Studies 

ON PA0E_A£ Becenter 19T8 


Gettiris to the Real Issues 


oint o 
View 


W Morton H. Halpsrin 


The Carter administration in the last few weeks passed up 
:he opportunity to join those who are fighting new reforms 
for the intelligence agencies and to take cheap shots based on 
a misreading of some recent events. If this means that the 
administration is ready to deal with the real issues in 
intelligence agency charters, then the next two years could 
see progress toward reform that did not materialize in the first 
cwo years of the Carter presidency. 

The murder-suicides in Guyana led to charges that the FBI 
had been unable to deal with the problem because of the do- 
mestic security guidelines of the Attorney General and the 
foreign intelligence Executive Order issued by President 
Carter [see First Principhs, June, 1976 & Feb., 1978]. FBI Di- 
rector William Webster had his official spokesmen emphasize 
diat the Director did not share this view. 

It was not the restrictions in the guidSines, but the lack of 
evidence that criminal activity was either underway or 
planned which prevented the FBI from taking action. 

President Carter at a press conference [Weekly Compila- 
tion of Presidential Documents, VoL 14, Nb, 48 (Dec. 4, 
1978), p- 2103] went even further, pointing out that there 
^yvere constitutional limitations stemming from the First 
.^jmendment protection of freedom of religion which 
prevented the government from infiltrating or investigating 
religious groups because their practices or beliefs seemed 

anathema to others. 

At the same press conference the President discussed his 
now famous memorandum to *"Cy, Zbig, and Stan, in 
vvhidi he expressed concern to the Secretary of State, the 
Director of the National Security Council staff, and the 
Director of Central Intelligence about the quality of 
intelligence on Iran. . , ' 

Critics of reform had been pointing to this intelligertce fail- 
ure as proof that controls on the Agency had gone too far. 
The CIA's ability to conduct covert operations in Iran was 
hamstrung, they said, by the reporting requirements now in 
effect; and its ability to infiltrate Iranian student groups was 
said to be limited by restrictions on “sheep dipping" agents 
by having them join groups in the United States. Former 
agents and th«r supporters hoped to use this episode to 
unleash the covert side of the CIA. 

However, when asked about this episode the Presidmt 
took a very different tack. Here is what he said: 

J have been concerned that the trend that was es- 
tablished about 15 years ago to get intelligenee from 
electronic means might have been overemphasized, 
sometimes to the detriment of the assessment of 
intelligence eiA- 

through normal political channels. Not secret 
intelligence, sometimes just the assessment of public 


In that answer the President summarized the conclusions 
reached in most studies of failures of the intelligence product 
over the past 15 years. The problem is not the absence of 
data or even of spies. The failure is one of analysis. Too 
much of the intelligence budget and too much of the energy 
is spent on collection of raw data hy technical and 
clandestine means. The need is for more analysis and belter 
analyas which draws as much from published and public 
material, and from understanding of the basic situation in 
foreign countries. Hamstringing analysis by tying it to some 

covertly collected "secret fact" which may or may not be 

true has proven unproductive. 

This failure of analysis was the lesson of Pearl Harbor 
which led to the creation of the CIA and it is a lesson that 
has, almost systematically, been ignored over the past 25 
years. 

The CIA needs to be an analytic agency stripped of its col- 
lection and operational functions. It needs to be headed by 
an analyst and judged by its intelligence product, and not by | 
its ability to overthrow governments or to penetrate the [ 
Iranian cabinet or opposition groups. 

It is often argued that such cloak and dagger spying is nec- 
essary because spy cameras cannot spot an intention from 
5,000 feet. This argument misses the point in two funda- 
mental respects. First, having a spy, even one in very high 
places, does not assure information about intentions. Inten- 
tions of governments can change quickly and in directions 
diffioilt for anyone to predict. The opposition groups in | 
Jran, for example, do not appear to have decided at this time; 
whether to launch an all out offensive, and they would not } 
be the people to ask about how well their efforts are likely 
to go. Similarly the 'Intentions" of the Shah at the present 
time cannot be learned from a spy because the Shah himself 
almost certainly does not know what they are. More 
importantly, as the President pointed out, the altemafive to 
reading a spy satellite picture is not necessarily to plant a spy, 
but rather it is careful analysis of the existing data, much of it 
available from public sources. Sudi analysis can be based 
only on an understanding of the society, an understanding 
which can only come from long study. 
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EDITORIALS 

,U.S. Intelligence Community 

by . Series 'of Failures 



P erhaps the most, disturbing report, 
yet on the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity is the- news that President 
Carter is not satisfied with the quality of 
1^ reporting and analysis. 

• • Mr. Carter was caught off guard by 
the rioting in Iran. His intelligence re- 
ports sa.id the shah had 'such tight con- 
■ trol of .his nation’s political system that 
the opposition would be' no more than a 
troublesome irritation,- 

Apparently the CIA was giving more 
'weight, tp -the shah’s secret police than, 
any of its other .sources, assuming .that 
the huge -CIA station ^ in Teheran has 
other sources.' But the. CIA wasn’t alone. 
The huge U.S. embassy staff was unable 
to get-any contrary information back to 
the State Cepartment’s Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research, and the even larger 
Defense Attache’s Office did not make a 
convincing report to .the Pentagon.’ Or; 
worse yet,' any other, reports were dis- 
- missed by the intelligence community - 
staff as -the .’report to ,Mr. Carter was 
prepared.' :.--- ' - ''I ' 

This does not seenirto'be an.; isolated 
instance. - ' - ’ ; \v'‘ : 

' The intelligence community discount- 
ed the possibility of war in the Middle 
East in the faU of .1973, The Yom.Kippur 
War followed. • 

• Military intelligence “was unable -to 
foresee the total collapse of the South 
Vientaraese'army in 1975, and the CIA’s 
•Saigon smtion chief had been horns wog- 
gled into thinking a settlement would be 
negotiated; ■ 

. : rThe. bmeaucratic politics involved in 
the p^eparation^pf intelligence estimates 
••went on forrso • long . that the 'White 
House wasiunableUo get timely, accu-;. 
'rate information- on the Soviet, Backfire *■ 
borabe.rinl976. 

. ; The CIA confessed in 1977 that its 
economic analysis had been faulty and 
that the Soviet Union was spending 


about twice as much money on defense 
as CIA analysts had ever predicted. 

-. Aiid the best information available in-. *' 
dicates that the. State Department failed 
to keep the President up to date on Fidel ! 
Castro’s plans to release 3,600 political* 
prisoners. • i- 

Only the National Security Agency, 
which collects information by means of 
satellites and electronic eavesdropping, * 
seems to have come through these years 
relatively untainted. ^ 

The failures weTist here are not aber- 
rant stunts like putting poison in Patrice 
Lumumba’s-.tobthpaste or sneaking itch- , 
ing power inta Mr. Castro’s skin-diving , 
suit. Nor are-' they the significant and 
systematic 'violations of Constitutional .. 
rights , that Congress and- the ■ White 
House allowed the intelligence agencies . 
to commit through lack of control. 

^ This is 'a breakdown in the cardinal, 
functidh of ’U.S. intelligeace — collect- " 
.ing accurate information and getting’ it. 
to. the Preside.nt and other decision-mak-’ 
ers when they need it. ■ 

We can anticipate the argument that" 
we'Il get from the CIA: All the leaks, the 
revelations of dissident ex-CIA ..:.agents 
have; closed qff sources in allied spy 
agencies.' - ’ • . ' * . 

Hogwashl -\ " 

The "failures have gone on too long 
and are too pervasive. The intelligence 
agencies apparently were more interest- 
ed in being James "Bond swashbucklers, 
than in being successful reporiers. 

When President John F. Kennedy ded- 
icated the then-new CIA office building 
in Langley, Va., he told agency employes 
that history v/ouid trumpet their failures 
and no.one will know of their successes. 
Apparently Mr. Kennedy’s statement is 
being used by the spies to justify all their 
failures, because the successes are few 
and far between these days. 
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■',r . though^ there ^'reasons to be^- 1 

'■‘-v ±_"'^^^>‘lieve’'thattheworstisoverforboth AdmiralTurnerandhia-'^ 
















WASHINGTOfft--tife.the wardn^ he iised to coro. '^" :fS“<^^^Moral^t theh^dquaitere 

havs impTOved, m part, the.director's aides say, because-'' 
mand. Aani.Staiisrana.3urnern33.cometnrougnanaraii-v- - v - 

ous shakedown^^cmiseas-the Cartes Administration’s direo "■'?’?£. f®* Mm toraeetwtb staff memters. He now-- 

tor ot CencialilnteUigence. It is too early to suggest that heC-?" “ members of office on« 

hasreturnedsafely.toport-buthisabmvtostay afloatisimSJs-'^ w^fc Atoral Tui^r says heenj^ 

smailaccbmplishi^-r ,.-i 0 ^. 5 ^ons.!: but m ^ical fashion decarss.JTm Mt abwao 

.When he was appointed 17 monthsrago W headthe 

tral:IntelligeBC8-^geflcy„ ther former naval officer, found ‘^i’^ ’. ^ 

himselfwimatnmbledoreanuatioa.PubUc.coiiCdenc8had":^'‘^'“°*®‘?P°^*®““*®^^.**?’^/®-^®Seneral easing 
. , * . 1 ® < -*t V 1 . 1 - j that has taken place m the cntiCTsm direct^ at the aesncv — 

beensbaken by revelations of . lUegal activibesatbome and: ■ : “r " ’Msassmj. \ 

••dirty tricks" abroad while pet^ bureaucratic jealousies ® this place took m r^t yea« was 

that had been allowed to festm- for yearn underdUned the , •: .e^ctly the saiM that the nuUt^ ook after Viemam." :d 

agency’s effectivenesa. Admiral, Tu™r talks confidenay;'h’^'^^^ ^ Ft^ toluca took over early Oust 

as hedidinaHintervjew=la5twee3r.abouthow under him 

agency is on its- way to winning back respect;:Hls manner ”?? the agen^. Mr Carluccj had done^ m sensitive- 

was ch^cteristically blunt,^i given ret^ events it recently as the Umted States Ai^,- 

hehard to understand theseH-assSUce.^^..-:v:^^>-.^-'.vl^ 

■ .The agency has- come under attack,' espedaUy from^i- helping e^blish a democratic gove^enc in-= 

White House assistants who maintain that it should havc^'-'" He posses^ bo* the tact and perso^ insight thatMs 

predicted the turmoil that hasswept Iran. andwhocomplam"'"--^,>^=^^“’^‘=’^A^™'i?* 

*at theystill donothaveadequatelnfonnationon theMos- •’ i in themtemewac. 
lem funimentallsts whoarelhallerging the power of Shah • a tr^endous oad>1 

MohammedRimPahlevi..I^cruaalperhaps.butstmdis.-?°'^'?Cf°?i'f®”l M' ^ t" ' ^ 

tracting.i 3 =the way Admiral Turner hi been embroiled in . , Even if operations are smoother at I^^ey,. the ^ 
disput^involvingformeragencyemployees. remamsacont^ersiM figures 

One that could affect the agency’s future dealings wit* f /“Sf- His relations wth members of ^^ite 

former workers was the suit against Frank W. Sn^ ®*f " ^ ‘®^’. “f* ‘‘® “ 

whose book. "Decent lnterval,” chronicled. CTJL bungling-r?*-*^'^®"'?? mvid A^, ^i«ty, to national s^ty 

in the United States evacuation of Smith Vietnam three .:>adviserZbi^(wBr2e2iimla Mdak^intelh^ceaide.A3 
years ago. Last week^WUliam KampUes, a form« agency 

. derk, was found guUty of selling th^Russians a man^ on Aanm, as we^the ^nator he had 
the KH-II recorniaisance sateUite., An expert on strate^eV.?^^"^«* WMter^^oniMle. became a keen skeptic of 
ann5» David Sullivan,, was dismissed after hirwaS'SU^ - .- "- 

" V One main objection among some poUcynxakers is that 
the agency’’ persistently’ has failed to -anticipate critical 
development5..1*beturmoU in Iran is cited as a prime exam* 
pie; ^d this jwrponed failing,, it is argued^ has- narrowed^ 
thepoUcyopimonsavailabletoMrVCarcer* -v*^. - ; - - 


pected of passing secrets to- an aide to Senator .Henry/M.- 
; Jackson of Washingtorr, a hardliner on c^otiazions-foc;^^^ 
new arms treay with the Soviet - ^ 

■- These difficulties foilCTwed even rou^r going in Admi- 
ral Turner's first few; months^ when it seemed that every 
step, he took made matters worse; Morale; already battered, 
hit rocjibottom after he decided to dismiss 800 employees, 
many of them espitmage operattves and senior staff .mem- 
bers* Normally secrotive agency officials suddenly began^ 


‘i;.. Admiral TUmer, however, replied. last week that in 
. ; most^cases the agency had been made the fall guy for the 
^- mi sta k es of others.. "We're an easy’ scapegoat/* he said, 
;;^'*becau5e if we miss one, we can't explain what happened/ 


complaining to nei^ reportersr about the admiral’s 'talcwf-i^r ^v.But in discussing the events in Iran, he conceded that *^re-' 
ne^,**^ his style of management, which seemed cutthroat ta ^ . would have liked to have done better,** and disclosed that a 
them, and his apparent preference for the advice of former ^ new Cl. A. post for “warning," had created to concos- 
navalaxdes*. ^ ^ --.v trate resources on future trouble spots, - 

Other senior foreign policy officials were, antagonized - ^.On the delicate issue of his relations with President Car- 

by Admiral Turner's eagerness to grab control of the Penta- \ Lter. the admiral strongly rejected the notion that he often 
gon’s intelligence services and by what some described as ;; has tried to influence the outcome of policy debates. But he 
his desire to influence policy on such sensitive issues as the added that if asked for his opinion on a possible course of ao' 
withdrawal of United States forces from South Korea. His ' - ‘ tlon, he is not afraid to spe^ his mind. "'If somebody asks 
obvious ambition and fns close to President Carter, a former ^mewhat I mink," he saii "like any red-blooded chap, rm. 
classmateatAnnapolifl,:wbomhesee3atlea3tcmceaweek,. :vj::^i^goingtositonmyhand3." f/:- -* ^ . -;?j 

even produced su gg estion s , both la and out of gover^ent, - ^ ^ 
that a c o npyy e r^i gj ,agen^ omduction vvjb.-> 

AgfifS^fSl 

- 7 .' 






rter in the Washington huretuo/^ 
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CJA, Head Accused of Taibnng Estimates to 


By DAVID BINDER 

Sp«i»l loTlwNew Yortt TiiM 

WASHINGTON, Nov 5- — Adm. Stans- 
fie!d Turner. Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, is being accused in the intelligence 
community of distorting^ estimates to 
make them dovetail with the Cart» Ad- 
miaistration’s foreign policy. He 
the allegations. * ' ’ \ '' 

The estamates cover long-range prog- 
noses on such issues as Soviet military 
capabilities, the balance of forces on the 
Korean Peninsula* Soviet strategic inten- 
tions in the Indian Ocean and the outlook 
for energy production wrldwide. particj 
ularly in the Soviet Union. Often they! 
form a basis for far-reaching policy deci- 
sons by the President on foreign rdati^ 
and defense priorities. ■ ^ ^ " 

As described by one of the directors 
critics, an official in the intelligence coin* 
munity* ‘'Tunier has been hi^y di5sa^ 
isfied witha large number of national in- 
telligence estimates, and he has b^ 
more demanding and more preemptive 
than any Director of Centi^ tot^gence 
in recent times.y ^ . 

Heavy Involvement Acknowledged ‘ 

In an interview* Admiral- Turner ac- 
knowledged that he had heavily involved 
himself in the production of the so-call^ 
national intelligence estimates— consid- 
ered the most. importOTt product of the 
American intelligeoce community — ^ 
well as in lesser estimate ^d analysis 
functions* Howewr, he maintained that 
he had neither distorted estimates nor 
manipulated them to setver:^^!^ House 
policy goals, 

“If I am ever suspected of slanting esti- 
mates in favor of policy I will be much 
less useful*’" ha said, “It I wanted to influ- 
ence policy I would have to be so subU^ If 
detected itwould reverse theeffecL" 

The allngatiOTS have come, to lig ht in 
various branches of the inieiflgence com- 
munity— military and civilian— ^d tp 
the Central Intelligence^ Agency itself* 
where the 55 -vear-olcLdirectoc remains a 
controversial figure 19 months after tak- 
ing charge. 

None of his critics deny his technics 
right to take charge of the- production of 
intelligence estimates* which is author- 
ized-under executive orders.' As in the 
past* the national estimates axe issued 
under the director’s- name; what has^ 
chang^* it appears, is Admiral Turner’s 
involvement in what he describes as re- 
structuring and redrafting. : r- 
^Convince, Cajoleor Bully* 

In a number of instances, accoritog to 
the critic of Admiral Turner in the intelli- 
gence community, he has “asked the 
community to redo the estimates or has 
rewritten them and sent them on without 
further ref erence to the National Foreign 
^.Intelligence Board* or he has sent them 
* back to convince, cajole or bully the other 
participants into alternative estimates-"' 
As a result, this officialjnd others saidj 
there 

^production of estimates — 


He Denies It 


i*’ la the interview, at CLA- headquar- 
ters in McLean* Va.* -Admiral Turner 
' commented on these allegations: “I have 
no hesitation to delay an estimate a week 
or two* or a month’ or- two. r have not 
slowed up any where there was an ur- 
gency to get it to the consumer.” 

• As- to the question of-' rewriting esti- 
mates put together by^.teams in various 
parts of the intelUgencejcommuiuty* he 
commented: “I am not bashful about 
that. I end up telling them this section has 
to be redrafted. You won’t find many sen- 
tences I personally-peimed-.MosUy it is 
because they didn’t bring out two views 
strongly. Another way* I look at the out 
line* the concept at the.beginning* and I 

restructure that, saying* You are asking 

the question wTpng.”^: ■ i , a 
‘ One redrafting that caused controversy 
in the community last yearctTOcemed an. 
estimate of the balance of strength be- 
tween ■ North Korea and South Korea 
pinned to tJiequestion of what withdrawal 

of 40,000 United SUtesUW^smtion^^ 

the-South would mean* Admiral-TUiner 
concluded, contrary to the origmal esti- 
mate, that withdrawal- would substan- 
tially diminish the deterrent balance, on 
^the peninsula. He won praise from some 
C.I.A, analysts on that one and criticism 
from other quarters, 

There .was another , controversy last 
year over the national Climate on Soviet 
intenuons in the Indian Ocean, which was 

also hfld up for redrafting by Admiral 
Turner and ended up with what some 
: termed a predictable bias toward gloom- 
■ “People thought they were dealing with 
^ the Lord High Admiral,” a Defense De- 
partment analyst remarked. ‘ - 
-Lately the concern of the critics has fcv 
cused on 'the question whether Admiral 
^ Turner has used his functioa as the court 
of last resort on estimates to support Ad- 
ministration policy- This, criticism arose 
over data on the Soviet economy, particu- 
larly its energy sector, where he was al- 
leged to favor," Vorst case” analysis to 
suggest that the United States could ef- 
fectively- apply pressure on the Soviet 
Unioji' through deniaT of exports of ad- 
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(Matter Ordered Top-Level Review 

Last sumtner President Carter tow ot 
some of these estimates in maiting his 
'■decision to order top-ievri 
such export deals with the ! 

and to dSay authorization of a s^e of oil - 1 
drill bits for a Ume, intsUigence officials' 

-^One of those criti^ of Admii^ Turner 
DUt the situation this Jway:“The great 
t^rap of intelligence is to search ev> 
dence supporting your own view. That 13 
forbidden territory, and il you h ave ^ 
cess to policy makers you 
-sensitized 

sions.” This, cnuc said that Admiral 
Turner's estimations of Soviet e ner^ 
development."^ a classic of transgres* 

It _ The director*; replying tha. ali^a* 
tions,_^d:^“I_have- no poUcy-makmg 
function. It is mandatory that -T present 
good estimate^” He acknowledged, how, 
ever, that he had dispensed with the long- 
time practice of-, registering' dissenting 
views as footnoted, incorporating them in 
his filial text instead, ’ 

7 Black Crayon on Beige Blackboard . 

A man given to diagramming since his 
active duty in the Navy, which included a 
tour at NATO, he moved from his chair to 
a beige blackboard in his seventh-floor of- 
fice and wrote out with a black crayon; 
“One man estimating,” "Estimating by ‘ 
committee” and “N.F.I.B.,” the ahbrevK 
ation for the National Foreign Intelli- 
gence Board, He explained that his sys^ 
tern was to have an estimate prepared by 
the community and submitted to the 
board, which he chairs. “At that point the 
one-man system comes in, because I d> 
cide, I sign for it, I vouch for it.” he said, 
“I am the chief intelligence off icar for the 
countiy.’L . - 

Another policy area where critics find 
fault with Admiral Turner concerns to 
pench^t for publishing and widely dis^ 
triburing sanitized versions of intelli- 
gence estimates and analyses,. An analy- 
sis issued last summer by his recently es- 
tablished National Foreign Assessment 
Center entitled “The Scope of Poland's 
Economic Dilemma” enraged State De- 
partment officials because it 'cut across 
’the Administration’s policy of supporting 
Polish- efforts to-cop^with balance^jf- 
payment and trade deficits. , , 

■ “No comment,” .Admiral ;Tmner 
replied' to a query on*the matter, but he" 
then said; “When things deserve to be 
published they'll, be published. I ajn> 
pleased there is so much concern. Every- 
body puts out right and left here. In short, 
they are excited because we made them 
work harder. I don't think putting out 
facts can be- inimical to United StacesJ 
policy.” •- * .V 

He sat back and grinned: “It"s an an-j 
tithesis. On the one hand I am prosticucM | 

to policy and on the other I ^ undenmn^ 

ing policy.’’ rU 
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ANALYSIS, WAR, AND DECISION; 
Why Intelligence Failures Are Inevitable 


M 


By RICHARD K. BETTS* 

ILITARY disasters befall some states, no matter how 
iVi their leaders are, because their capabilities are dehcicnt. Weak- 
ness not choice is their primary problem. Powerful nations are not im- 
mme to calamity because their leadm 

or miscalculate responses. Informauon, understanding, and 
a^eThrlr part of the strategic challenge for eounmes such as the 
Snid Les Optimal decisions in defense policy d'pe“d 

on the use of strategic intelligence: 4e yqmstuon, ^aly sts an^u ^ 
treciation of relevant data. In the best-known cases ^ 
failure the most crucial mistakes have seldom been made by coHectms 
of raw’ information, occasionally by professionals who produce finish 
analyses, but most often by the decision makers who consume Ae prod- 
ucts^of intelligence services. Policy premises constrict perception, ^d 
administrative workloads constrain reflection. Intelligence failure is po- 
litical and psychological more often than organizational. 

‘ "ers Iho notortuus intelligeuce failures as 

infer that disasters can be avoided by perfecung norms and proced 

f^L^isTna argumenta^^^^^ This belief is illusory. Intelligence can 

be improved marginally, but not radically, by altermg Je 
svst^ The illusion is also dangerous if it abets overconfidence tha 
systemic reforms wiU increase the predictability of threats. The use 
iLelUgcnce depends less on the bureaucracy th^ on the ^ 

Slinftions of the authorities above it. To clarify the tangled relation- 
ship of analysis and policy, this essay explores conceptual approaches to 
intelliaence^ failure, differentiation of intelligence problems, insur- 
mountable obstacles to accurate assessment, and limitations of so u ons 

proposed by critics, 

^ Approaches to Theory 

Case studies of intelligence failures abound, yet 
lack of a theory of intelligence.^ It is more accurate to say that we 

• For corrections or — duri^ ^ctBlaTr! SSaf 
g^dcT£ber^ervl“"knorr, H. R. Trevor-Roper, and members of the staff of 

*r£r^S^np£i?a^Sr‘T^^^^^^^^^ IntelUgence Estimates: The Case 

© 1978 by Princeton University Press 
World Politics 0043-8871/78/010061-4951 - 45/1 
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62 WORLD POLITICS 

a positive or normative theory of intelligence. Negative or descriptive 
theory~the empirical understanding of how intelligence systems make 
mistakes— is well developed. The distinction is significant because there 
is little evidence that either scholars or practitioners have succeeded in 
translating such knowledge into reforms that measurably reduce fail- 
ure. Development of a normative theory of intelligence has been in- 
hibited because the lessons of hindsight do not guarantee improvement 
in foresight, and hypothetical solutions to failure only occasionally 
produce improvement in practice. The problem of intelligence failure 
can be conceptualized in three overlapping ways. The first is the most 
reassuring; the second is the most common; and the third is the most 
important. 

1, Failure in perspective. There is an axiom that a pessimist sees a 
glass of water as half empty and an optimist sees it as half full. In 
this sense, the estimative system is a glass half full. Mistakes can hap- 
pen in any activity. Particular failures are accorded disproportionate 
significance if they are considered in isolation rather than in terms of 
the general ratio of failures to successes; the record of success is less strik- 
ing because observers tend not to notice disasters that do not happen. 
Any academician who used a model that predicted outcomes correctly 
in four out of five cases would be happy; intelligence analysts must use 
models of their own and should not be blamed for missing occasion- 
ally, One problem with this benign view is that there are no clear indi- 
cators of what the ratio of failure to success in intelligence is, or whether 
many successes on minor issues should be reassuring in the face of a 
smaller number of failures on more critical problems.^ In the thermo- 
nuclear age, just one mistake could have apocalyptic consequences. 

2. Pathologies of communication. The most frequently noted sources 
of breakdowns in intelligence lie in the process of amassing timely 

of the Cuban Missiles/' World Politics, xvi (April 1964), 455, 465-66; Harry Howe 
Ransom, “Strategic Intelligence and Foreign Policy,” World Politics, xxvii (October 

that ancient retiree from the Research Department of the British Foreign Office 
reputedly said, ^ter seizing from I903’5o: ‘Year after year the worriers and fretters 
would come to me with awful predictions of the outbreak of war. I denied it each 
time. I was only wrong twice.* ’* Thomas L. Hughes, The Fate of Facts in a World of 
Men^Foreign Policy and Intelligence-Making (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
Headline Series No. 233, December 1976), 48. Paradoxically, “successes may be indis- 
tinguishable from failures.** If analysts predict war and the attacker cancels his plans 
because surprise has been lost, “success of the intelligence services would have been 
expressed in the falsification of its predictions,** which would discredit the analysis. Avi 
Shlaim, “Failures in National Intelligence Estimates: The Case of the Yom Kippur 
War/* World Politics, xxviii (April 1976), 378. 
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ANALYSIS, WAR, AND DECISION 

data, communicating them to decision makers, and impressing the lat- 
ter with the validity or relevance of the informatiori. This view of the 
problem leaves room for optimism because it implies that procedural 
curatives can eliminate the dynamics of error. For this reason, official 
post mortems of intelligence blunders inevitably produce recommenda- 
tions for reorganization and changes in operating norms- 

3 . Paradoxes of perception. Most pessimistic is the view that the roots 
of failure lie in unresolvable trade-offs and dilemmas. Curing some 
pathologies witli organizational reforms often creates new pathologies 
or resurrects old ones;* perfecting intelligence production does not 
necessarily lead to perfecting intelligence consumption; making warn- 
ing systems more sensitive reduces the risk of surprise, but increases the 
number of false alarms, which in turn reduces sensitivity; the principles 
of optimal analytic procedure are in many respects incompatible with 
the imperatives of the decision process; avoiding intelligence failure 
requires the elimination of strategic preconceptions, but leaders cannot 
operate purposefully without some preconceptions. In devising meas- 
ures to improve tlie intelligence process, policy makers are damned if 

they do and damned if they don’t. . - r •, 

It is useful to disaggregate the problem of strategic intelligence fail- 
ures in order to elicit clues about which paradoxes and pathologies are 
pervasive and therefore most in need of attention. The crucial prob- 
lems of linkage between analysis and strategic decision can be sub- 
sumed under the following categories : 

I. Attack warning. The problem in this area is timely prediction of 
an enemy’s immediate intentions, and the “selling” of such predictions 
to responsible authorities. Major insights into intelligence failure have 
emerged from catastrophic surprises: Pearl Harbor, the Nazi invasion 
of the U S S R., the North Korean attack and Chinese mtervenUon of 
1950 and the I973 war in the Middle East Two salient phenomena 
characterize these cases. First, evidence of impending attack was avail- 
able but did not flow efficiently up the chain of command. Second, 
the fragmentary indicators of alarm that did reach decision makers 
were dismissed because they contradicted strategic estimates or assump- 
tions In several cases hesitancy in communication and disbelief on the 
part of leaders were reinforced by deceptive enemy maneuvers tliat 
cast doubt on tlie data.* 


Compare the prescriptions in Peter Szanton and Graham AlHson, “Intdligencc: 
Seizin^fhe Opportunity," with George Carver’s critique, both in Foreign Policy, No. 

^^Sberta' Wohlstetter, Pearl Harbor: Warning and Decision (Stanford: Stanford 
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64 WORLD POLITICS 

2. Operational evaluation. In wartime, the essential problem lies in 
judging the results (and their significance) of interacting capabilities. 

hostilities are under way, informed decision malting recjiiires as- 
sessments of tactical effectiveness~“how we are doing’— in order to 
adapt strategy and options. In this dimension, the most interesting in- 
sights have come from Victnam-era memoirs of low-level officials and 
from journalistic muckraking. Again there are two fundamental points. 
First, within the context of a glut of ambiguous data, intelligence offi- 
cials linked to operational agencies (primarily military) tend to indulge 
a propensity for justifying service performance by issuing optimistic as- 
sessments, while analysts in autonomous non-operational units (prima- 
rily in the Central Intelligence Agency and the late Office of National 
Estimates) tend to produce more pessimistic evaluations. Second, in 
contrast to cases of attack warning, fragmentary tactical indicators 
of success tend to override more general and cautious strategic esti- 
mates. Confronted by differing analyses, a leader mortgaged to his 
policy tends to resent or dismiss the critical ones, even when they rep- 
resent the majority view of the intelligence community, and to cling 
to the data that support continued commitment.” Lyndon Johnson 
railed at his Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) at a White House 
dinner: “Policy making is like milking a fat cow. You see the milk 
coming out, you press more and the milk bubbles and flows, and just as 
the bucket is full, the cow with its tail whips the bucket and all is 


nnersit> Barton Whaley^ Codeword Barbarossa (Cambridge- The MIT 

fMl wv® Surprise in the Korean War.” Or&V.'vi 

(Fall 1962), Alan Whiting, C/itna Crosses the Yalu (New York- Macmillan lofiot- 
James F. Schnabel, Policy and Direction: The First Year (Washington DC - Depart 
ment of the Army 19^-), 61-65, 83-85. ^ 74 - 78 ; Michael nTcet 

Tn,rir.frZ^ The Case of the Yom Kippur War (Jerusalem: Leonard Davis 

Relations, Jerusalem Paper No. 19, 1976); Shlaim (fn ->V 
Abraham Ben-Zvi, 'Hindsight and Foresight: A Concepmal Framework for the 
Analysis of Surprise TUtaclw,” World Politics, xxviii (April 1976); Amos Perlmutter 
Israels Fourth War October 1973: Political and Military Mispercepdons.” Orbis xA 

Committee on Intelligence [hfreafter 
nf D, ^7 Intelligence Agencies and Activities: The Performance 

Community, 94th Cong., ist sess., 1975; Draft Report of the House 
&lect Committee on Intelligence, published in The Village Voice, Feb,uar>- 16. rg^e! 

^ David Halberst^ Best and the Brightest (New York: Random House lOTaJ- 

AdL^s ^ 7 ’ T'/ f Intelhgence,” in Charles Peters and TimSy 

J. Adonis, eds.j Inside the System (New York* Praeeer iotoV Pamrl- t r' ^ 
;iDIA: Intelligence to Please,” in M^ton Halperin ^^'o^Kan^eL^^^^^^^ 
tnArnencan ^orengn Policy: A Bureaucratic Perspective (Boston: Little, Brown iqyaf- 
Chester Cooper, “The CIA and Decision-Making,” ForAgn Affairs Vd eoTlanuaiv 

“7 Playing War With Numbers,” lilrp^'s Vol 

251 (June 1973); Don Oberdorfer, Tetl (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday ig-fi) For a 

Soldiers. Statesmen, and Cold War Crises 
(Cambridge: Harvard Umvenity Press 1977), chap. 10. 
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ANALYSIS, WAR, AND DECISION 65 

spilled. That’s what CIA does to policy making.”® From the consensus- 
seeking politician, this was criticism; to a pure analyst, it would have 
been flattery. But it is tire perspective of the former, not the latter, that 
is central in decision making. 

3. Defense planning. The basic task in using intelligence to develop 
doctrines and forces for deterrence and defense is to estimate threats 
posed by adversaries, in terms of both capabilities a;td intentions, over 
a period of several years. Here the separability of intelligence and policy, 
analysis and advocacy, is least clear. In dealing with the issue of “how 
much is enough” for security, debates over data merge murkily into 
debates over options and programs. As in operational evaluation, the 
problem lies more in data mongering than in data collecting. To the 
extent that stark generalizations are possible, the basic points in this 
category arc the reverse of those in the previous one. 

First, the justification of a mission (in this case, preparedness for 
future contingencies as opposed to demonstration of current success on 
the battlefield) prompts pessimistic estimates by operational military 
analysts; autonomous analysts witliout budgetary axes to grind, but 
with biases similar to those prevalent in the intellectual community, 
tend toward less alarmed predictions.’ Military intelligence inclines 
toward “worst-case” analysis in planning, and toward “bLst-case” analy- 
sis in operational evaluation. (Military intelligence officials such as 
Lieutenant General Daniel Graham were castigated by liberals for 
«tt</e;'estimating the Vietcong’s strength in the 1960’s but for over- 
estimating Soviet strength in the 1970’s.) Air Force intelligence over- 
estimated Soviet air deployments in the “bomber gap” controversy of 
the 1950’s, and CIA-dominated National Intelligence Estimate.s (NIE’s) 
underestimated Soviet ICBM deployments throughout the ipdof’s (over- 
reacting, critics say, to the mistaken prediction of a “missile gap” in 
i960).* 

® Quoted in Henry Brandon, The Retreat of Amencan Power (Garden City, N'.Y.: 
Doubleday 1973), 1O3. 

^ Betts (fn. 5), 160-61, 192^5. On bias within CIA, see James Schlesinger’s comments 
in U,S., Congress, Senate, Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with 
Respect to Intelligence Activities [hereafter cited as SSCI], Final Report, Foreign and 
Military InteUigencCj Book I, 94th Cong., 2d sess., 1976, 76-77. 

^Jbid.., Book IV, 56-59; William T. Lee, Understanding the Soviet Military Threat: 
Flow ejA Estimates Went Astray (New York: National Strategy Information Center, 
Agenda Paper No. 6, 1977), 24-37; Albert Wohlstetter: “Is There a Strategic Arms 
Race?” Foreign Policy^ No. 15 (Summer 1974); Wohlstetter, “Rivals, But No Race,” 
Foreign Policy, No. 16 (Fall 1974); Wohlstetter, “Optimal Ways to Confuse Our- 
selves,” Foreign Policy, No. 20 (Fall 1975). There are exceptions to this pattern of 
military and civilian bias: see ibid,, 185-88; Lieutnant General Daniel Graham, USA 
(Ret.), “The Intelligence Mythology of Washington,” Strategic Review, rv (Summer 
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66 WORLD POLITICS 

Second, in the context of peacetime, with competing domestic claims 
on resources, political leaders have a natural interest in at least partially 
rejecting military estimates and embracing those of other analysts who 
justify limiting allocations to defense programs. If the President had 
accepted pessimistic CIA operational evaluations in the mid- 1960’s, he 
might have withdrawn from Vietnam; if he had accepted pessimistic 
military analyses of the Soviet threat in the mid-ipyo’s, he might have 
added massive increases to the defense budget. 

Some chronic sources of error are unique to each of these three gen- 
eral categories of intelligence problems, and thus do not clearly sug- 
gest reforms that would be advisable across the board. To compensate 
for the danger in conventional attack warning, reliance on worst-case 
analysis might seem the safest rule, but in making estimates for defense 
planning, worst-case analysis would mandate severe and often unneces- 
sary economic sacrifices. Removing checks on the influence of CIA 
analysts and ‘‘community” staffs® might seem justified by the record of 
operational evaluation in Vietnam, but would not be warranted by the 
record of estimates on Soviet ICBM deployments. It would be risky to 
alter the balance of power systematically among competing analytic 
components, giving the “better” analysts more status. Rather, decision 
makers should be encouraged to be more and less skeptical of certain 
agencies’ estimates, depending on the category of analysis involved. 

Some problems, however, cut across all three categories and offer a 
more general basis for considering changes in the system. But these 
general problems are not very susceptible to cure by formal changes in 
process, because it is usually impossible to disentangle intelligence fail- 
ures from policy failures. Separation of intelligence and policy making 
has long been a normative concern of officials and theorists, who have 
seen both costs and benefits in minimizing the intimacy between in- 
tellige.nce professionals and operational authorities. But, although the 
personnel can be segregated, the functions cannot, unless intelligence 
is defined narrowly as the collection of data, and analytic responsibility 
is reserved to decision makers. Analysis and decision are interactive 


1976), 61-62, 64; Victor Marchetci and John Marks, The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence 
(New York: Knopf 1974), 309. 

^The U.S. intelligence community includes the CIA, Defense Intelligence Agency 
(DIA), National Security Agency, the intelligence branches of each military service, 
the State Department Bureau of Intelligence and Research, the intelligence units of 
the Treasury and Energy Departments, and the FBI. Before 1973, coordination for na- 
tional estimates was done through the Office of National Estimates, and since then, 
through the National Intelligence Officers. The Intelligence Community Staff assists the 
Director of Central Intelligence in managing allocation of resources and reviewing the 
agencies’ performance. 
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rather than sequential processes. By the narrower definition of intelli- 
gence, there have actually been few major failures. In most cases of 
mistakes in predicting attacks or in assessing operations, the inadequacy 
of critical data or their submergence in a viscous bureaucracy were at 
best the proximate causes of failure. The ultimate causes of error in 
most cases have been wishful thinking, cavalier disregard of profes- 
I sional analysts, and, above all, the premises and preconceptions of 

j policy makers. Fewer fiascoes have occurred in the stages of acquisition 

! and presentation of facts than in die stages of interpretation and re- 

' sponse. Producers of intelligence have been culprits less often than con- 

sumers. Policy perspectives tend to constrain objectivity, and authorities 
often fail to use iptelligence properly. As former State Department in- 
. telligence director Ray Cline testified, defending his analysts’ perform- 

ance in October 1973 and criticizing Secretary Kissinger for ignoring 
them: 

; Unless something is totally conclusive, you must make an inconclusive 

report. ... by the time you are sure it is always very close to the event. 

^ So I don’t think the analysts did such a lousy job. What I think was the 

■ lousy job was in bosses not insisting on a new preparation at the end of 

I that week [before war broke out]. . . . the reason the system wasn’t work- 

• ing very well is that people were not asking it to work and not listening 

when it did work.^® 

I 

f 

I II. Basic Barriers to Analytic Accuracy 

t] 

Many constraints on the optimal processing of information lie in the 
structure of authority and the allocation of time and resources. Harold 
I Wilensky argues persuasively that the intelligence function is hindered 

^ most by the structural characteristics of hierarchy, centralization, and 

i specialization.^^ Yet it is precisely these characteristics that are the es- 

sence of any government. A related problem is the dominance of 
operational authorities over intelligence specialists, and the trade-off 
between objectivity and influence. Operators have more influence in 
1 decision making but are less capable of unbiased interpretation of evi- 

dence because they have a vested interest in the success of their opera- 
i tions; autonomous analysts are more disinterested and usually more 

objective, but lack influence. Senior generalists at the policy level often 
distrust or discount the judgments of analytic professionals and place 
more weight on reports from operational sources.^ In response to this 

HSCI, Heari 7 jgs (fn. 4), 656-57. 

. Wilensky, Organizatioval Intelligence (New York; Basic Books 1967), 42-62, 126, 

179. 

passim. The counterpoint of Cooper (£n. 5) and McGarvey (fn. 5) presents a 
► perfect illustration. 
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phenomenon, the suggestion has been made to legislate the require- 
ment that decision makers consider analyses by the CIA’s Intelligence 
Directorate (now the National Foreign Assessment Center) before 
establishing policyd^ Such a requirement would offer no more than 
wishful formalism. Statutory fiat cannot force human beings to value 
one source above another. “No power has yet been found,” DCI Richard 
Helms has testified, “to force Presidents of the United States to pay 
attention on a continuing basis to people and papers when confidence 
has been lost in the originator,”^^ Moreover, principals tend to believe 
that they have a wider point of view than middle-level analysts and are 
better able to draw conclusions from raw data. That point of view un- 
derlies their fascination with current intelligence and their impatience 
with the reflective interpretations in “finished” intelligence^^ 

The dynamics of decision are also not conducive to analytic refine- 
ment. In a crisis, both data and policy outpace analysis, the ideal proc- 
ess of stafl&ng and consultation falls behind the press of events, and 
careful estimates cannot be digested in time. As Winston Churchill re- 
called of the hectic days of spring 1940, “The Defence Committee of 
the War Cabinet sat almost every day to discuss the reports of the Mili- 
tary Co-ordination Committee and those of the Chiefs of Staff; and 
their conclusions or divergences were again referred to frequent Cab- 
inets. All had to be explained or rcexplained; and by the time this 
process was completed, the whole scene had often changed.”''^ Where 
there is ample time for decision, on the other hand, the previously 
mentioned bureaucratic impediments gain momentum,^' Just as in- 
formation processing is frustrated by constraints on the time that 
harried principals can spend scrutinizing analytic papers, it is con- 
strained by the funds that a government can spend. To which priorities 

13 Graham Allison and Peter Szanton, Rema\ing Foreign Policy: The Organiza- 
tional Connection (New York; Basic Books 1976), 204. 

Quoted in SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 82. 

^^Ibid.^ 267, 276; SSCI, Staff Report ^ Covert Action in Chile 196 94th Cong., 
1st sess., 1975, 48-49. The Senate Committee deplored the tendency of decision makers 
to focus on the latest raw data rather than on refined analyses, a practice that contrib- 
uted to die intelligence failure in the 1974 Cyprus crisis. SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 
443. But the failure in the October War was largely due to the reverse phenomenon; 
disregarding warning indicators because they contradicted finished intelligence that 
minimized the possibility of war, HSCI Draft Report (fn. 4), 78; Een-Zvi (fn. 4), 386, 
394; Pcrlmutter (fn, 4), 453. 

Churchill, The Gathering Storm (Boston; Houghton Mifflin 1948), 587^8. 

"'Where the end is knowledge, as in the scientific community, time serves intelli- 
gence; where the end is something else — as in practically every organization but those 
devoted entirely to scholarship — time subverts intelligence, since in the long run, the 
central institutionalized structures and aims (the maintenance of authority, the accom- 
modation of departmental rivalries, the service of established doctrine) will prevail” 
Wilensky {in. ii), 77. 
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should scarce resources be allocated ? The Schlesinger Report of 1971, 
which led to President Nixon’s reorganization of U.S. intelligence, 
noted that criticisms of analytic products were often translated into 
demands for more extensive collection of data, but “Seldom does any- 
one ask if a further reduction in uncertainty, however small, is worth 
its cost.”^® Authorities do not always know, however, which issues re- 
quire the greatest attention and which uncertainties harbor the fewest 
potential threats. Beyond the barriers that authority, organization, and 
scarcity pose to intelligence lie more fundamental and less remediable 

intellectual sources of error. 

I: 

I. Ambiguity of evidence. Intelligence veterans have noted that 
' . “estimating is what you do when you do not know,”^® but “it is in- 
i' herent in a great many situations that after reading the estimate, you 

; ■ will still not know.”'® These observations highlight an obvious but 

> most important obstacle to accuracy in analysis. It is the role of intelli- 

I gence to extract certainty from uncertainty and to facilitate coherent 

1 decision in an incoherent environment. (In a certain and coherent en- 

1 vironment there is less need for intelligence.) To the degree they 

I reduce uncertainty by extrapolating from evidence riddled with ambi- 

I guides, analysts risk oversimplifying reality and desensitizing the con- 

j sumers of intelligence to the dangers that lurk within the ambiguities; 

to the degree they do not resolve ambiguities, analysts risk being dis- 
I missed by annoyed consumers who see them as not having done their 

I job. Uncertainty reflects inadequacy of data, which is usually assumed 

j to mean lac\ of information. But ambiguity can also be aggravated by 

I an excess of data. In attack warning, there is the problem of “noise” 

j- and deception; in operational evaluation (particularly in a war such as 
j Vietnam), there is the problem of overload from the high volume of 

; finished analyses, battlefield statistics, reports, bulletins, reconnaissance, 

t and communications intercepts flowing upward through multiple 

^ channels at a rate exceeding the capacity of officials to absorb or 

i scrutinize them judiciously. (From the CIA alone, the White House 

) received current intelligence dailies. Weekly Reports, daily Intelligence 

; Information Cables, occasional Special Reports and specific memo- 

I randa, and analyses from the CIA Vietnam Working Group.) Similar- 

I ly, in estimates for defense planning, there is the problem of innumer- 

f able and endlessly refined indices of the strategic balance, and the 

! Quoted in SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 274. 

i Sherman Kent^ “Estimates and Influence,” Foreig}^ Service Journal^ XLvi (April 

i ■ 1969), 17. 

Hughes (fn. 2), 43. 


i 
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dependence of assessments of capabilities on complex and variable as^ 
sumptions about the doctrine, scenarios, and intentions that would 
govern their use. 

Because it is the job of decision rnakers to decide, they cannot react 
to ambiguity by deferring judgment/^ When the problem is an en- 
vironment that lacks clarity, an overload of conflicting data, and lack 
of time for rigorous assessment of sources and validity, ambiguity abets 
instinct and allows intuition to drive analysis. Intelligence can fail be- 
cause the data are too permissive for policy judgment rather than too 
constraining. When a welter of fragmentary evidence offers support to 
various interpretations, ambiguity is exploited by wishfulness. The 
greater the ambiguity, the greater the impact of preconceptions.^^ (This 
point should be distinguished from the theory of cognitive dissonance, 
which became popular with political scientists at the time it was being 
rejected by psychologists.)®^ There is some inverse relation between the 
importance of an assessment (when uncertainty is high) and the like^ 
lihood that it will be accurate. Lyndon Johnson could reject pessimistic 
NIE’ 's on Vietnam by inferring more optimistic conclusions from the 
reports that came through command channels on pacification, inter- 
diction, enemy casualties, and defections. Observers who assume Soviet 
malevolence focus on analyses of strategic forces that emphasize missile 
throw-weight and gross megatonnage (Soviet advantages) ; those who 
assume more benign Soviet intentions focus on analyses that emphasize 
missile accuracy and numbers of warheads (U.S. advantages). In 'as- 
sessing the naval balance, Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld focused on 
numbers of ships (Soviet lead), and Congressman Les Aspin, a critic 
of the Pentagon, focused on total tonnage (U.S. lead). 

‘The textbooks agree, of course, that we should only believe reliable intelligence, 
and should never cease to be suspicious, but«what is the use of such feeble maxims? 
They belong to that wisdom which for want of anything better scribblers of systems 
and compendia resort to when they run out of ideas.*' Carl von Clausewitz, On War, 
cd. and trans. by Michael Howard and Peter Paret (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press 1976) y 1 17. 

Robert Jervis, The Logic of Images in International Relations (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press 1970), 132; Jervis, Perception and Misperception in International 
Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press 1976), chap. 4; Floyd Allport, Theories 
of Perception and the Concept of Structure, cited in Shlaim (fn. 2), 358. Cognitive 
theory suggests that uncertainty provokes decision makers to separate rather than 
integrate their values, to deny that inconsistencies between values exist, and even to see 
contradictory values as mutually supportive. John Steinbruner, The Cybernetic Theory 
of Decision (Princeton: Princeton University Press 1974), 105-8, 

See William J. McGuire, “Selective Exposure; A Summing Up/* in R. P, Abclson 
and others, eds.. Theories of Cognitive Consistency (Chicago; Rand McNally 1968), and 
Ir\dng L. Janis and Leon Mann, Decision Maying: A Psychological Analysis of Con- 
flict^ Choice, and Commitment (New York; Free Press 1977), 213-14. 
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2. Ambivalence of judgment. Where there are ambiguous and con- 
flicting indicators (the context of most failures of intelligence), the 
imperatives of honesty and accuracy leave a careful analyst no alterna- 
tive but ambivalence. There is usually some evidence to support any 
prediction. For instance, die CIA reported in June 1964 that a Chinese 
instructor (deemed not ''particularly qualified to make this remark ) 
had told troops in a course in guerrilla warfare, W^e will have the 
atom bomb in a matter of months.”^^ Several months later the Chinese 
did perform their first nuclear test. If the report had been the only evi- 
dence, should analysts have predicted the event? If they are not to make 
a leap of faith and ignore the data that do not mesh, analysts will issue 
estimates that waffle. In trying to elicit nuances of probability from the 
various possibilitib not foreclosed by the data, cautious estimates may 
reduce ambivalence, but they may become Delphic or generalized to die 
point that they arc not useful guides to decision. (A complaint I have 
heard in conversations with several U.S. officials is that many past 
estimates of Soviet objectives could substitute the name of any other 
great power in history — Imperial Rome, ifith-century Spain, Napo- 
leonic France— and sound equally valid.) Hedging is the legitimate 
intellectual response to ambiguity, but it can be politically counter- 
productive, if the value of intelligence is to shock consumers out of 
wishfulness and cognitive insensitivity. A wishful decision maker can 
fasten onto that half of an ambivalent analysis that supports his pre- 
disposition.^® A more objective official may escape this temptation, but 
may consider the estimate useless because it does not provide “the 
answer.” 

3. Atrophy of reforms. Disasters always stimulate organizational 
changes designed to avert the same failures in the future. In some cases 
these changes work. In many instances, however, the changes persist 
formally but erode substantively. Standard procedures are constant. 
Dramatic failures occur only intermittently. If the reforms in procedure 
they have provoked do not fulfill day-to-day organizational needs— or 

it CIA Intelligence Information Cable, “Remarks of the Chief of the Nanking Mili- 
tary Academy and Other Chinese Leaders on the Situation in South Vietnam,” June 
25 1964 in Lyndon B. Johnson Library National Security Files, Vietnam Country File 
[hereafter cited as LBJL/NSF-VNCF], Vol. XII, item 55 - ^ ^ 

z»See for example, U.S., Department of Defense, The Senator Gravel hditton: I he 
Pentagon Papers (Boston: Beacon Press 1971) [hereafter cited as Pentagon Papers], 
Vol. II, 99; Frances Fitzgerald, Pire in the Ta\e (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown 1972), 
364' Special National Intelligence Estimate 53-64, “Chances for a Stable Government 
in South Vietnam," September 18, 1964, and McGeorge Bundy’s covenng letter to the 
President, in LBJL/NSF-VNCF, Vol. XIII, item 48. 
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if, as often happens, they complicate operations and strain the organiza- 
tion’s resources— they fall into disuse or become token practices. After 
the postmortem of North Korea’s downing of a U.S. EC-121 monitoring 
aircraft in 1969, there was, for several months, a great emphasis on risk 
assessments for intelligence collection missions. Generals and admirals 
personally oversaw the implementation of new procedures for making 
the assessments. Six months later, majors and captains were doing the 
checking. “Within a year the paperwork was spot-checked by a major 
and the entire community slid back to its old way of making a ‘quick 
and dirty’ rundown of the JCS criteria when sending in reconnaissance 
mission proposals.”^® The downing of the U-2 over the Soviet Union 
in i960 and the capture of the intelligence ship Pueblo in 1968 had 
been due in part to the fact that the process of risk assessment for spe- 
cific collection missions, primarily the responsibility of overworked 
middle-level officers, had become ponderous, sloppy, or ritualized.” At 
a higher level, a National Security Council Intelligence Committee was 
established in 1971 to improve responsiveness of intelligence staff to 
the needs of policy makers. But since the subcabinet-levcl consumers 
who made up the committee were pressed by other responsibilities, it 
lapsed in importance and was eventually abolished.^® A comparable 
NSC committee that did serve tangible day-to-day needs of consumers 
to integrate intelligence and policy — the Verification Panel, which dealt 
with SALT — was more effective, but it was issue-oriented rather than 
designed to oversee the intelligence process itself. Organizational innova- 
tions will not improve the role of intelligence in policy unless they flow 
from the decision makers’ views of their own needs and unless they 
provide frequent practical benefits. 

None of these three barriers are accidents of structure or process. They 
are inherent in the nature of intelligence and the dynamics of work. 
As such, they constitute severe constraints on the efficacy of structural 
reform. 

Patrick J, McGarvey^ CIA: The Myth and the Madness (Baltimore: Penguin 
1974), 16. 

David Wise and Thomas B. Ross, The lJ-2 Affair (New York: Random House 
1962), 56, 176, r8o; Trevor Armbrister, A Matter of Accotintahilhy (New York: 
Coward-McCann 1970), ri 5 -r 8 , 141^5, 159, 187-95; U.S., Congress, House, Committee 
on Armed Services, Report, Inquiry Into the USS. Pueblo and EC-121 Plane Incidents 
[hereafter cited as Pueblo and EC^izi Report], 91st Cong., ist sess., 1969, 1622-24, 1650- 
51; U.S., Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services, Hearings, inquiry Into the 
VSS. Pueblo and EC-121 Plane Incidents [hereafter cited as Pueblo and EC-121 Hear- 
9rst Cong., ist sess., 1969, 693.94, 699-700, 703-7, 714, 722, 734, 760, 773-78, 815- 
16. 

SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 61-62; HSCI Draft Report (fn. 4), 82. 
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; III. The Elusiveness of Solutions 

If they do not atrophy, most solutions proposed to obviate intelligence 
dysfunctions have tw'o edges: in reducing one vulnerability, they in- 
I ■ crease another. After the seizure of the Pueblo, the Defense Intelligence 

; Agency (DIA) was reprimanded for misplacing a message that could 

t have prevented the incident. The colonel responsible developed a care- 

i ful microfilming operation in the message center to ensure a record of 

i transmittal of cables to authorities in the Pentagon. Implementing this 

i check, however, created a three-to-four hour delay — another potential 

; source of failure — in getting cables to desk analysts whose job was to 

i keep reporting current.^® Thus, procedural solutions often constitute 

' . two steps forward and one step back; organizational fixes cannot tran- 

scend the basic barriers. The lessons of Pearl Harbor led to the estab- 
lishment of a Watch Committee and National Indications Center in 
^ Washington. Although this solution eliminated a barrier in the com- 

munication system, it did not prevent the failure of timely alert to the 
: Chinese intervention in Korea or tlie 1973 October War, because it did 

not eliminate the ambiguity barrier. (Since then, the Watch Committee 
has been replaced by the DCFs Strategic Warning Staff.) DIA was 
; reorganized four times within its first ten years; yet it continued to 

leave most observers dissatisfied. The Agranat Commission’s review of 
i Israel’s 1973 intelligence failure produced proposals for institutional re- 

form that are striking because they amount to copying the American sys- 
! tern of the same time — which had failed in exactly the same way as the 

Israeli system.^'’ Reform is not hopeless, but hopes placed in solutions 
I most often proposed— such as the following-should be circumscribed. 

• I. Assume the worst. A common reaction to traumatic surprise is the 

recommendation to cope with ambiguity and ambivalence by acting on 
’ the most threatening possible interpretations. If there is any evidence 

of threap assume it is valid, even if the apparent weight of contrary 
indicators is greater. In retrospect, when the point of reference is an 

“^McGarvey (£n. 26), 16. 

®®Shlaim (fn. 2), 375-77* The proposals follow, with their U.S, analogues noted in 
parentheses: appoint a special intelligence adviser to the Prime Minister (Director of 
Central Intelligence) to supplement the military chief of intelligence; reinforce the 
Foreign Ministry’s research department (Bureau of Intelligence and Research); more 
autonomy for non-militar>^ intelligence (CIA); amend rules for transmitting raw intelli- 
gence to research agencies, the Defense Minister, and the Prime Minister (routing of 
signals intelligence from the National Security Agency); restructure military intelligence 
(creation of DIA in 1961); esublish a central evaluation unit (Office of National 
Estimates). On the U.S. intelligence failure in 1973, see the HSCI Draft Report (£n. 4), 
78-79. 
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actual disaster attributable to a mistaken calculation of probabilities, this 
response is always justifiable, but it is impractical as a guide to standard 
procedure. Operationalizing worst-case analysis requires extraordinary 
expense; it risks being counterproductive if it is effective (by provoking 
enemy countermeasures or pre-emption), and it is likely to be ineffec- 
tive because routinization will discredit it. Many Israeli observers de- 
duced from the 1973 surprise that defense planning could only rest on 
the assumption that no attack warning will be available, and that pre- 
cautionary mobilization should always be undertaken even when there 
is only dubious evidence of impending Arab action.*'^ Similarly, Ameri- 
can hawks argue that if the Soviets’ intentions are uncertain, the only 
prudent course is to assume they are seeking the capability to win a 
nuclear war. 

In either case, the norm of assuming the worst poses high financial 
costs. Frequent mobilizations strain the already taut Israeli economy. 
Moreover, countermobilization can defeat itself. Between 1971 and 
1973, the Egyptians three times undertook exercises similar to those 
that led to the October attack; Israel mobilized in response, and 
nothing happened. It was the paradox of self-negating prophecy.®" The 
Israeli Chief of Staff was sharply criticized for the unnecessary cost.®® 
The danger of hypersensitivity appeared in 1977, when General Gur 
believed Sadat’s offer to come to Jerusalem to be a camouflage for an 
Egyptian attack; he began Israeli maneuvers in the Sinai, which led 
Egypt to begin maneuvers of its own, heightening the risk of accidental 
war.®* To estimate the requirements for deterrence and defense, worst- 
case assumptions present an open-ended criterion. The procurement of 
all the hedges possible for nuclear war-fighting — ^large increments in 
offensive forces, alert status, hardening of command-control-and-com- 
munications, active and passive defenses — ^would add billions to the 
U.S. defense budget. Moreover, prudent hedging in policy should be 
distinguished from net judgment of probabilities in estimates.®® 

Alternatively, precautionary escalation or procurement may act as 
self-fulfilling prophecies, either through a catalytic spiral of mobiliza- 

“ Shlaim (fn. 2), 379; Handel (fn. 4), 62.63. 

55. 

Shlaim (£n. 358-59, The Israeli command estimated a higher probability of 

attack in May 1973 than it did in October. Having been proved wrong in May, Chief of 
Staff Elazar lost credibility in challenging intelligence officers, complained that he could 
no longer argue e0ectively against them, and consequently was unable to influence his 
colleagues when he was right. Personal communication from Michael Handel, Novem- 
ber 15, 1977. 

Washington Post, November 27, 1977, p. A17. 

Raymond Garuhoff, “On Estimadng and Imputing Intentions/’ International 
Security^ ii (Winter 1978), 22. 
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tion (a la World War I) or an arms race that heightens tension, or 
doctrinal hedges that make the prospect of nuclear war more “think- 
able.” Since evidence for the “action-reaction” hypothesis of U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear policies is meager, and arms races can sometimes be 
stabilizing rather than dangerous, the last point is debatable. Still, a 
large unilateral increase in strategic forces by either the United States 
or the Soviet Union would, at the least, destroy the possibility of gains 
desired from SALT. A surprise attack or defeat make the costs of 
« 7 jJerestimates obvious and dramatic; the unnecessary defense costs due 
to ot'crestimates can only be surmised, since the minimum needed for 
deterrence is uncertain. Worst-case analysis as a standard norm would 
also exacerbate the “cry wolf” syndrome. Unambiguous threat is not an 
intelligence problem; rather, the challenge lies in the response to frag- 
mentary, contradictory, and dubious indicators. Most such indicators 
turn out to be false alarms. Analysts who reflexively warn of disaster 
are soon derided as hysterical. General William Westmoreland recalled 
that the warnings that had been issued before the 1968 Tet Offensive 
were ignored. U.S. headquarters in Saigon had each year predicted a 
winter-spring offensive, “and every year it had come off without any 
dire results, . . , Was not the new offensive to be more of the same?”^® 
Given the experience of intelligence professionals that most peace- 
time indicators of suspicious enemy activity lead to nothing, what 
Colonel who has the watch some night will risk “lighting up the 
board” in the White House simply on the basis of weak apprehension.? 
How many staffers will risk waking a tired President, especially if they 
have done so before and found the action to be needless.? How many 
distracting false alarms will an overworked President tolerate before 
he makes it clear that aides should exercise discretion in bothering him .? 
Even if worst-case analysis is promulgated in principle, it will be com- 
promised in practice. Routinization corrodes sensitivity. Every day that 
an expected threat does not materialize dulls receptivity to the reality of 
danger. As Roberta Wohlstetter wrote of pre-Pearl Harbor vigilance, 
“We are constantly confronted by the paradox of pessimistic realism of 
phrase coupled with loose optimism in practice.”®’^ Seeking to cover all 
contingencies, worst-case analysis loses focus and salience; by providing 
a theoretical guide for everything, it provides a practical guide for very 
little. 

Westmoreland, A Soldier Reports (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 1976), 316. 
See the postmortem by the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, quoted 
in Herbert Y. Schandler, The Unmaking of a President (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press 1977), 70, 76, 79-80. 

Wohlstetter (fn. 4), 69. 
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2. Multiple advocacy. Blunders are often attributed to decision 
makers’ inattention to unpopular viewpoints or to a lack of access to 
higher levels of authority by dissident analysts. To reduce the chances 
of such mistakes, Alexander George proposes institutionalizing a bal- 
anced, open, and managed process of debate, so that no relevant assess- 
ments will be submerged by unchallenged premises or the bureaucratic 
Strength of opposing officials.^® The goal is unobjectionable, and for- 
malized multiple advocacy certainly would help, not hinder. But con- 
fidence that it will help systematically and substantially should be ten^- 
tive. In a loose sense, there has usually been multiple advocacy in the 
U.S. policy process, but it has not prevented mistakes in deliberation or 
decision. Lyndon Johnson did not decide for limited bombing and 
gradual troop commitment in Vietnam in 1965 because he was not 
presented with extensive and vigorous counterarguments. He con- 
sidered seriously (indeed solicited) Under Secretary of State George 
Ball’s analysis, which dresv on NlE’s and lower-level officials’ pessimistic 
assessments that any escalation would be a mistake. Johnson was also 
well aware of the arguments by DCI John McCone and the Air Force 
from the other extreme— that massive escalation in the air war was 
necessary because gradualism would be ineffective.^^ The President 
simply chose to accept the views of the middle-of-the-road opponents of 
both Ball and McCone. 

To the extent that multiple advocacy works, and succeeds in maxi- 
mizing the number of views promulgated and in supporting the argu- 
mentive resources of all contending analysts, it may simply highlight 
ambiguity rather than resolve it. In George’s ideal situation, ffie process 
would winnow out unsubstantiated premises and assumptions about 
ends-means linkages. But in the context of data overload, uncertainty, 
and timp constraints, multiple advocacy may in effect give all of the 
various viewpoints an aura of empirical respectability and allow a 
leader to choose whichever accords with his predisposition.*® The 


S® Georee “The Case for Multiple Advocacy in Making Foreign Policy,” American 
Political Science Review, VoL 66 (September 1972) • My usage of the term mulnple 

TA° Cabinet (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 

1070) 68-71; Leslie H. Gelb with Richard K. Betts, The Irony of Vietnam: The System 
Worked (Washington, D.C.: Brookings, forthcoming), chap. 4; Ball memor^dum of 
OctoLr 5 1964. reprinted as ‘Top Secret: The Prophecy the President Rejected, 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 23° ^ 97 =)’ McCone memorandum of April 2, 1965. m 

LBJL/NSF-VNCF, Troop Decision folder, item 14b. ,, • 1 

^Betts (fn. 5), 199-202; Schandler (fn. 36). /77. George (fn. 38),. 739, snpulates 
that multiple advocacy requires “no major maldistribution’ of power, influence, com- 
petence information, analytic resources, and bargaining s^lls. But, except for resource 
Ld the right to representation, the foregoing are subjective factors that can rarely be 
equalized by design. If they are equalized, in the context of imperfect data and ume 
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efficacy of multiple advocacy (which is greatest under conditions of 
manageable data and low ambiguity) may vary inversely with the 
potential for intelligence failure (wliich is greatest under conditions of 
confusing data and high uncertainty). The process could, of course, 
bring to the surface ambiguities where false certainty had prevailed; 
in these cases, it would be as valuable as George believes. But if multiple 
advocacy increases ambivalence and leaders do not indulge their in- 
stincts, it risks promoting conservatism or paralysis. Dean Acheson saw 
danger in presidential indecisiveness aggravated by debate: “‘I know 
your theory,’ he grumbled to Neustadt. ‘You think Presidents should 
be warned. You’re wrong. Presidents should be given confidence.’ 
Even Clausewitz argued that deference to intelligence can frustrate bold 
initiative and squander crucial opportunities. Critics charged Henry 
Kissinger with crippling U.S. intelligence by refusing to keep analysts 
informed of his intimate conversations with foreign leaders.'”’ To do so, 
however, would have created the possibility of leaks and might thereby 
have crippled his diplomatic maneuvers. It is doubtful that Nixon’s 
initiative to China could have survived prior debate, dissent, and analy- 
sis by the bureaucracy. 

It is unclear that managed multiple advocacy would yield markedly 
greater benefits than the redundancy and competitiveness that have long 
existed. (At best it would perfect the “market” of ideas in the manner 
that John Stuart Mill believed made liberalism conducive to the emer- 
gence of truth.) The first major reorganization of the American intelli- 
gence community in 1946-1947 emphasized centralization in order to 
avert future Pearl Harbors caused by fragmentation of authority; the 
latest reorganization (Carter’s 1977 extension of authority of the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence over military intelligence programs) empha- 
sized centralization to improve efficiency and coherence. Yet decentrali- 
zation has always persisted in the overlapping division of labor between 
several separate agencies. Recent theorists of bureaucracy see such dupli- 
cation as beneficial because competition exposes disagreement and 
presents policy makers with a wider range of views. Redundancy in- 
hibits consensus, impedes the herd instinct in the decision process, and 


pressure, erroneous arguments as Veil as accurate ones will be reinforced. Non-expert 
principals have difficulty arbitrating intellectually between experts who disagree. 
Quoted in Steinbruner (fn. 22), 332. 

Clausewitz (fn. 21), 117-18: HSCI, Hearings (fn. 4), 634-36; William J, Barnds, 
‘Intelligence and Policymaking in an Institutional Context,” in U.S,, Commission on the 
Organization of the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy [hereafter cited 
as Murphv Commission], Appendices (Washington, D.C.: G.P.O,, June 1975), VoL 
vir,32. 
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thus reduces the likelihood of failure due to unchallenged premises or 
cognitive errors. To ensure that redundancy works in this way, critics 
oppose a process that yields coordinated estimates — ^negotiated to the 
least common denominator, and cleared by all agencies before they are 
passed to the principals. George’s “custodian” of multiple advocacy 
could ensure that this does not happen. There are, of course, trade-off 
costs for redundancy. Maximization of competition limits specialization. 
In explaining the failure of intelligence to predict the 1974 coup in 
Portugal, William Hyland, pointed out, “if each of the major analytical 
components stretch their resources over the same range, there is the 
risk that areas of less priority will be superficially covered.”*’ 

The problem with arguing that the principals themselves should 
scrutinize numerous contrasting estimates in their integrity is that they 
are constantly overwhelmed by administrative responsibilities and 
“action items” ; they lack the time to read, ponder, and digest that large 
an amount of material. Most intelligence products, even NIE’s, are 
never read by policy makers; at best, they are used by second-level 
staffers as background material for briefing their seniors.** Consumers 
want previously coordinated analyses in order to save time and effort. 
In this respect, the practical imperatives of day-to-day decision contradict 
the theoretical logic of ideal intelligence. 

3. Consolidation. According to the logic of estimative redundancy, 
more analysis is better than less. Along this line of reasoning. Senate 
investigators noted critically that, as of fiscal year 1975, the U.S. intel- 
ligence community still allocated 72 percent of its budget for collection 
of information, 19 percent for processing technical data, and less than 
9 percent for production of finished analyses. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to the logic of those who focus on the time constraints of 
leaders and the confusion that results from innumerable publications, 
quantity counteracts quality. The size of the CIA’s intelligence director- 
ate and the complexity of the production process “precluded close 
association between policymakers and analysts, between the intelligence 
product and policy informed by intelligence analysis.”*’ For the sake 
of clarity and acuity, the intelligence bureaucracy should be stream- 
lined. 

HSCI, Hearings (fn. 4), 778. 

^*SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), IV, 57; Roger Hilsman, Strategic Intelligence and Na- 
tional Decisions (Glencoe, 111 .: Free Press 1956), 40. During brief service as just a low- 
level staff member of the National Security Council, even I never had time to read all 
the intelligence analyses relevant to my work. 

SSCI, Find Report (fn. 7), I, 344, and IV, 95 (emphasis deleted). 
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This view is consistent with the development of the Office of National 
Estimates (ONE), which was established in 1950 and designed to co- 
ordinate tlie contributions of the various organs in tlie intelligence 
community for the Director of Central Intelligence. DCI Walter Bedell 
Smith envisioned an operation of about a thousand people. But William 
L. Danger, the scholar Smith imported to organize ONE, wanted a 
tight group of excellent analysts and a personnel ceiling of fifty. Danger 
prevailed, and though the number of staff members in ONE crept 
upwards, it probably never exceeded a hundred in its two decades of 
existence."® Yet ONE could not eliminate the complexity of the in- 
telligence process; it .could only coordinate and integrate it for the 
production of National Intelligence Estimates. Other sources found 
conduits to decision makers (to Cabinet members through their own 
agencies, or to the President through the National Security Council). 
And some policy makers, though they might dislike the cacophony of 
multiple intelligence agencies, were suspicious of the consolidated 
NIE’s, knowing that there was pressure to compromise views in order 
to gain agreement. Over time, the dynamics of bureaucracy also blunted 
the original objectives of ONE’s founder. From a cosmopolitan elite 
corps, it evolved into an insular unit of senior careerists from the CIA. 
The National Intelligence Officer system that replaced ONE reduced 
the number of personnel responsible for coordinating NIE’s, but has 
been criticized on other grounds such as greater vulnerability to depart- 
mental pressures. Bureaucratic realities have frustrated other attempts 
to consolidate the intelligence structure. The Defense Intelligence 
Agency was created in 1961 to unify Pentagon intelligence and reduce 
duplicative activities of the three service intelligence agencies, but these 
agencies regenerated themselves; in less than a decade they were larger 
than they had been before DIA’s inception."' 

The numerous attempts to simplify the organization of the analytic 
process thus have not solved the major problems. Either the stream- 
lining exercises were short-lived, and bureaucratization crept back, or 
the changes had to be moderated to avoid the new dangers they entailed. 
Contraction is inconsistent with the desire to minimize failure by 
“plugging holes” in intelligence, since compensating for an inadequacy 
usually requires adding personnel and mechanisms; pruning the struc- 
ture that contributes to procedural sluggishness or complexity may 
create lacunae in substantive coverage. 

■** Ray S. Cline, Secrets, Spies, and Scholars (Washington, D.C.: Acropolis 1976), 20. 

■*' Gilbert W. Fitzhugh and others, Report to the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense on the Department of Defense, By the Blue Ribbon Defense Panel (Washington, 
D.C.: G.P.O., July 1970), 45-46. 
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4. Devil s advocacy. Multiple advocacy ensures that all views held by 
individuals within the analytic system will be granted serious attention. 
Some views that should receive attention, however, may not be held by 
anyone within the system. Virtually no analysts in Israel or the United 
States believed the Arabs would be “foolish” enough to attack in 1973. 
Many observers have recommended, institutionalizing dissent by assign-, 
mg to someone the job of articulating apparently ridiculous interpreta- 
tions to ensure that they are forced into consideration. Establishing an 
official devil’s advocate would probably do no harm (although some 
argue that it may perversely facilitate consensus-building by domesti- 
cating true dissenters or providing the illusory comfort that all views 
have been carefully examined;^* worse, it might delude decision makers 
into believing that uncertainties have been resolved). But in any case, 
ffie role is likely to atrophy into a superfluous or artificial ritual. By the 
definition of the job, the devil’s advocate is likely to be dismissed by 
decision makers as a sophist who only makes an argument because he is 
supposed to, not because of its real merits. Institutionalizing devil’s 
advocacyms likely to be perceived in practice as instimtionalizing the 
cry wolf” problem; “There are limits to the utility of a ‘devil’s advo- 
cate who is not a true devil.”^^ He becomes someone to be indulged and 
isregarded. Given its rather sterile definition, the role is not likely to 
be filled by a prestigious official (who will prefer more “genuine” 
responsibility) ; it will therefore be easier for policy makers to dismiss 
the arpments. In order to avert intelligence failures, an analyst is 
needed who tells decision makers what they don’t want to hear, damp- 
png the penchant for wishful thinking. But since it is the job of the 
devil s advocate to do this habitually, and since he is most often wrong 
(as would be inevitable, since otherwise the conventional wisdom 
would eventually change), he digs his own grave. If the role is routin- 
ized and thus ritualized, it loses impact; but if it is not routinized, there 
can be no assurance that it will be operating when it is needed. 

Depte the last point, which is more important in attack warning 
than m operational evaluation or defense planning, there is a compro- 
msethat offers more realistic benefits: ad hoc utilization of “real devils.” 

IS pective or biased form of multiple advocacy may be achieved by 
periodically giving a platform within the intelligence process to minor- 
ity views that can be argued more persuasively by prestigious analysts 
outside the bureaucracy. This is what the President’s Foreign Intelli- 


Aie,XMaer ^eorge, The Devil’s Advocate: Uses and Limitations,” Murphv Com 
mission. Appendices (fn, 42), II, 84-85; Jervis, Perception and Misperception (Jn. 22), 


Ibid., 416. 
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gence Advisory Board and DCI George Bush did in 1976 by commis- 
sioning the “Team B” critique of NIE’s on Soviet strategic objectives 
and capabilities. Dissenters within the intelligence community who 
were skeptical of Soviet intentions were reinforced by a panel of sym- 
pathetic scholars, with a mandate to produce an analysis of their own.'® 
This controversial exercise, even if it erred in many of its own ways (as 
dovish critics contend), had a major impact in promoting the re-exami- 
nation of premises and methodology in U.S. strategic estimates. The 
problem with this option is that it depends on the political biases of the 
autliorities who commission it. If it were balanced by a comparable 
“Team C” of analysts at the opposite extreme (more optimistic about 
Soviet intentions than the intelligence community consensus), the 
exercise would approach regular multiple advocacy, with the attendant 
limitations of that solution. Another variant would be intermittent 
designation of devil’s advocates in periods of crisis, when the possibility 
of disaster is greater than usual. Since the role would then be fresh each 
time, rather than ritualized, the advocate might receive a more serious 
hearing. The problem here is that receptivity of decision makers to 
information that contradicts preconceptions varies inversely with their 
personal com mitm ents, and commitments grow as crisis progresses.'^ 

5. Sanctions and incentives. Some critics attribute intelligence failures 
to dishonest reporting or the intellectual mediocrity of analysts. Sug- 
gested remedies include threats of punishment for the former, and 
inducements to attract talent to replace the latter. Other critics empha- 
size that, will or ability aside, analytic integrity is often submerged by 
the policy makers’ demands for intelligence that suits them; “the NIEs 
ought to be responsive to the evidence, not tlie policymaker.”'® Holders, 
of this point of view would institutionalize the analysts’ autonomy. Un- 
objectionable in principle (though if analysts are totally unresponsive 
to the consumer, he will ignore them), these implications cannot easily 
be operationalized without creating as many problems as they solve. 

Self-serving operational evaluations from military sources, such as 
optimistic reports on progress in the field in Vietnam or pessimistic 
strategic estimates, might indeed be obviated if analysts in DIA, the 
service intelligence agencies, and command staffs were credibly threat- 

U,S., Congress, Senate, Select Committee on Intelligence, Report, The National 
Intelligence Estimates A-B Team Episode Concerning Soviet Capability and Objectives, 
95th Cong., 2 d sess., 1978; New Yorl^ Times, December 25 , 1976, pp. i, 14; Washington 
?ost^ January 2, 1977, pp. Ar, A4. 

George H. Poteat, “The Intelligence Gap: Hypotheses on the Process of Surprise,” 
Interjiaiional Studies Notes, iii (Fall 1976), 15. 

Cline (fn. 46), 140. 
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cned with sanctions (firing, nonpromotion, reprimand, or disgrace). 
Such threats theoretically could be a countervailing pressure to the 
career incentives analysts have to promote the interests of their services. 
But, except in the most egregious cases, it is difficult to apply such 
standards without arbitrariness and bias, given the problem of am- 
biguity; it simply encourages an alternative bias or greater ambivalence. 
Moreover, military professionals would be in an untenable position, 
pulled in opposite directions by two sets of authorities. To apply the 
sanctions, civil authorities would have to violate the most hallowed 
military canon by having civilian intelligence officials interfere in the 
chain of command. In view of these dilemmas, it is easier to rely on the 
limited effectiveness of redundancy or multiple advocacy to counteract 
biased estimates. 

Critics concerned with attracting better talent into the analytic bu- 
reaucracy propose to raise salaries and to provide more high-ranking 
positions (supergrades) to which analysts can aspire. Yet American 
government salaries are already very high by academic standards. Those 
who attribute DIA’s mediocrity (compared to CIA), to an insufficient 
allocation of supergrades and a consequent inability to retain equivalent 
personnel are also mistaken; as of 1975 the difference in the grade 
structures of DIA and CIA had been negligible,®^ And the fact that CIA 
analysts cannot rise to a supergrade position (GS-16 to 18) without be- 
coming administrators is not convincing evidence that good analysts are 
underpaid; GS-15 salaries are higher than the maximum for most 
tenured professors. 

Non-military analysts, or high-ranking soldiers with no promotions 
to look forward to, have fewer professional crosspressures to contend 
with than military intelligence officers. But an analyst’s autonomy varies 
inversely with his influence, and hortatory injunctions to be steadfast 
and intellectually honest cannot ensure that he will be; they cannot 
transcend political realities or the idiosyncrasies of leaders. Richard 
Helms notes that “there is no way to insulate the DCI from unpopu- 
larity at the hands of Presidents or policymakers if he is making 
assessments which run counter to administrative policy. That is a 
built-in hazard of the Job. Sensible Presidents understand this. On the 
other hand they are human too.” Integrity untinged by political sensi- 
tivity courts professional suicide. If the analyst insists on perpemally 

° 3 SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 352. A valid criticism is that military personnel sys- 
tems and promotion standards penalized intelligence officers, thus encouraging com- 
petent officers to avoid intelligence assignments* This situation was rectified in the serv- 
ice intelligence agencies by the early 1970’s, but not within DIA. Ibidr, Betts (fn. 5), 
19697. 
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bearing bad news, he is likely to be beheaded. Helms himself succumbed 
to policy makers’ pressures in compromising estimates of the MIRV 
capabilities of the Soviet SS-9 missile in 1969, and the prospects for 
Cambodia in i 970 -''‘ The same practical psychological constraints are 
reflected in an incident in which Chief of Naval Operations Elmo Zum- 
wait, who had already infuriated Nixon and Kissinger several times 
with his strategic estimates, was determined to present yet another 
unwelcome analysis; Secretary of Defense Schlesinger dissuaded him 
with the warning, “To give a briefing like that in the White House 
these days would be just like shooting yourself in the foot.”^’ 


6. Cognitive rehabilitation and methodological consciousness. The 
intertwining of analysis and decision and the record of intelligence 
failures due to mistaken preconceptions and unexamined assumptions 
suggest the need to reform the intelligence consumers’ attimdes, aware- 
ness, and modes of perception. If leaders were made self-conscious and 
self-critical about their own psychologies, they might be less vulnerable 
to cognitive pathologies. This approach to preventing intelligence fail- 
ure is the most basic and metaphysical. If policy makers focused on the 
methodologies of competing intelligence producers, they would be more 
sensitive to the biases and leaps of faith in the analyses passed to them. 
In official fact-finding ... the problem is not merely to open up a wide 
rmge of policy alternatives but to create incentives for persistent criti- 
cism of evidentiary value.”"® Improvement would flow from mecha- 
nisms tliat force decision makers to make explicit rather than uncon- 
scious choices, to exercise judgment rather than engage in automatic 
perception, and to enhance their awareness of their own preconcep- 
tions." ^ 

Unlike organizational struemre, however, cognition cannot be altered 
by legislation. Intelligence consumers are political men who have risen 
by being more decisive than reflective, more aggressive than introspec- 
tive, and confident as much as cautious. Few busy activists who have 
achieved success by thinking the way that they do will change their way 
of thinking because some theorist tells them to. Even if they could be 
forced to confront scholarly evidence of the dynamics of misperception, 
it is uncertain that they could consistently internalize it. Preconception 
cannot be abolished; it is in one sense just another word for “model” or 


^^ SSCI Final Report (fn. 7), I, 77.82. See also U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
J-oreign Relations, Hearings, Rational Security Act Amendment, gad Contr -^d sess 
1972, 14-24, ^ 


^Zumwalt, On Watch (New York; Quadrangle 1975), 459, 
Wilensky (fn. ii), 164. 

lends, Perception and Misperception (fn. 22), 181-87. 
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paradigm -a construct used to simplify reality, which any thinker 
needs m order to cope with complexity. There is a grain of truth in the 
otherwise pernicious maxim that an open mind is an empty mind. 

oreovcr, the line between perception and judgment is very thin and 
consumers cannot carefully scrutinize, compare, and evaluate the 
methodologies of competing analyses, for the same prosaic reason (the 
pro em of expertise aside) that impedes many proposed reforms; they 
o not have the time to do so. Solutions that require principals to invest 
more attention than they already do are conceptually valid but opera- 
nonally weak Ideally, perhaps, each principal should have a Special 
Assistant for Rigor Enforcement. 

Although most notable intelligence failures occur more often at the 
consuming than the producing end, it is impractical to place the burden 
for correctmg those faults on the consumers. The most realistic strategy 
for improvement would be to have intelligence professionals anticipate 
he cognitive barriers to decision makers’ utilization of their products 
Ideally, the Director of Central Intelligence should have a theoretical 
temperament and personal skills in forcing unusual analyses to the 
attention of principals; he might act as George’s “custodian” of the 
argumentation process. To fulfill this function, the DCI should be not 
only a professional analyst and an intellectual (of the twelve DCTs since 
1946, only James Schlesinger met those criteria, and he served for only 
three months), but also a skilled bureaucratic politician. These quali- 
fications seldom coincide. The DCI’s coordinating staff and National 
Intelligence Officers should be adept at detecting, making explicit, and 
exposing to consumers the idiosyncracies in the assessments of various 
agencie^the reasons that the focus and conclusions of the State Depart- 
ment s Bureau of Intelligence and Research differ from those of DIA 
or of naval intelligence, or of the CIA. For such a procedure to work 
the consumers would have to favor it (as opposed to negotiated consen- 
sual estimates that would save them more time). There is always a latent 
tension between what facilitates timely decision and what promotes 
thoroughness and accuracy in assessment. The fact that there is no 
guaranteed prophylaxis against intelligence failures, however, does not 
negate the value of mcremental improvements. The key is to see the 

problem of reform as one of modest refinements rather than as a 
systematic breakthrough. 

IV. Living with Fatalism 

Organizational solutions to intelligence failure are hampered by 
three basic problems: most procedural reforms that address specific 
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pathologies introduce or accent other pathologies; changes in analytic 
processes can never fully transcend the constraints of ambiguity and 
ambivalence; and more rationalized information systems cannot fully 
compensate for the predispositions, perceptual idiosyncrasies, and time 
. constraints of political consumers. Solutions that address the psychology 
and analytic style of decision makers are limited by the difficulty of 
changing human drought processes and day-to-day habits of judgment 
by normative injunction. Most theorists have thus resigned themselves 
to the hope of marginal progress, “to improve the ‘batdng average’ — 
say from .275 to .301 — ^rather than to do away altogether with sur- 
prise.”®* 

There is some convergence in the implications of all three ways of 
conceptualizing intelligence failures. Mistakes should be expected be- 
cause the paradoxes are not resolvable; minor improvements are pos- 
sible by reorganizing to correct pathologies', and despair is unwar- 
ranted because, seen in perspective, the record could be worse. Marginal 
improvements have, in fact, been steadily instituted since World War 
IL Although many have indeed raised new problems, most have yielded 
a net increase in the rationalization of the system. The diversification 
of somces of estimates of adversaries’ military power has grown con- 
sistenriy, obviating the necessity to rely exclusively on military staffs. 
The resources and influence of civilian analysts of military data 
(principally in the CIA’s Office of Strategic Research but also in its 
Directorate of Science and Technology) are unparalleled in any other 
nation’s intelligence system. At the same time, the DCI’s mechanism 
for coordinating the activities of all agencies — the Intelligence Com- 
munity Staff— -has grown and become more diverse and representative, 
and less an extension of the CIA, as more staffers have been added 
from the outside. In 1972, a separate Product Review Division was 
established within the staff to appraise the “objectivity, balance, and 
responsiveness” of intelligence studies on a regular basis. It has con- 
ducted postmortems of intelligence failures since then (the Yom Kip- 
pur War, the Cyprus crisis of 1974, the Indian nuclear test, and the 
seizure of tlic Mayaguez)’"^ (Previously, postmortems had been con- 
ducted by the analysts who had failed, a procedure that hardly guaran- 
teed objectivity.) 

^^Knorr (fn. i), 45o, 

'^^SSCI, Vinal Report (fn. 7), I, 276, and IV, 85; U.S., Congress, House, Committee 
on Appropriation-s, Hearings, Stipple^nemd A ppropriatiom for Fiscal Year 95th 

Cong., ad sess., 1977, 515-621; IVasHngton Post, February 15, 1977, p. A6; Paul W. 
Blackstock, "The Intelligence Commun:t\^ Under the Nixon Administration,” Armed 
Forces and Society, 1 (February 1975), 238. 
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Within the Pentagon, capabilities for estimates relevant to planning 
were enhanced with the establishment of an office for Net Assessment, 
which analyzes the significance of foreign capabilities in comparison 
with U.S. forces. (CIA, DIA, and NIE’s only estimate foreign capa- 
bilities.) Civilian direction of military intelligence was reinforced by 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelligence after the 1970 recom- 
mendation of the Fitzhugh Commission, and an Under Secretary for 
Policy in 1978, Experiments in improving communication between pro- 
ducers and consumers have been undertaken (such as, for example, the 
testing of a Defense Intelligence Board in late 1976). The dominance 
of operators within the intelligence community has also waned— 
especially since the phasing out of paramilitary operations in Southeast 
Asia and the severe reductions in size and status of CIA’s covert action 
branch that began in 1973. Dysfunctions in the military communica- 
tions system, which contributed to crises involving intelligence collec- 
tion missions in the 1960’$ (the Israeli attack on the U.S.S. Liberty and 
North Korea’s seizure of the P«e^/o) were alleviated (though not 
cured) by new routing procedures and by instituting an “optimal 
scanning system” in the Pentagon.®'’ Statistical analyses of strategic 
power have become progressively more rigorous and comprehensive; 
as staffs outside the executive branch— such as the Congressional Budg- 
et Office — ^have become involved in the process, they have also become 
more competitive.®’^ 

Few of the changes in struemre and process have generated more 
costs than benefits. (Some critics believe, however, that the abolition 
of the Office and Board of National Estimates and their replacement 
with National Intelligence Officers was a net loss.) But it is difficult 
to prove that they have significantly reduced the incidence of intelli- 
gence failure. In the area of warning, for instance, new sophisticated 
coordination mechanisms have recently been introduced, and since the 
institution at the time of the 1974 Cyprus prisis of DCI “alert memo- 
randa” — “brief notices in a form which cannot be overlooked”®^ — no 

Joseph C, Goulden, Truth is the First Casualty (Chicago; Rand McNally 1969), 
101-4; Phil G. Goulding, Confirm or Deny (New York: Harper & Row 1970), 130-33, 
269; Pueblo and EC-izi Hearings (fn. 27), 646-47, 665-73, 743 - 44 . 780-82, 802-3, 865-67’ 
875, 880, 897-99; Pueblo and EC-121 Report (fn, 27), 1654.56, 1662-67; Armbrister (fn. 
27), I96ff, 395; U.S., Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services, Report, Review 
of Department of Defense Worldwide Communications-, Phase 7 , 924 Cong., 1st sess., 
1971, and Phase II, 2d sess., 1972. 

See, for example, James Blaker and Andrew Hamilton, Assessing the NATO/War. 
saw Pact Military Balance (Washington, D.C.: Congressional Budget Office, December 

1977)- 

®* SSCI, Fittal Report (fn. 7), I, 61; Thomas G. Belden, “Indications, Warning, and 
Crisis Operations,” International Studies Quarterly, xxi (March 1977), 192-93. 
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major warning failure has occurred. But the period of testing is as yet 
too brief to demonstrate that these adaptations are more effective th a n 
previous procedures. In the area of operational evaluation, it is clear 
that there was greater consciousness of the limitations and cost-ineffec- 
tiveness of aerial bombardment during the Vietnam War than there 
had been in Korea, due largely to the assessments made by the offices 
of Systems Analysis and International Security Affairs in the Pentagon 
and Secretary of Defense McNamara’s utilization of CIA estimates and 
contract studies by external analytic organizations.^ Yet this greater 
consciousness did not prevail until late in the war because it was not a 
consensus; Air Force and naval assessments of bombing effectiveness 
contradicted those of the critical civilian analysts. Nor has the elabora- 
tion and diversification of analytic resources for strategic estimates 
clearly reduced the potential for erroneous planning decisions. Determi- 
nation of the salience and proper weight of conflicting indicators of 
strategic power and objectives or of the comparative significance of 
quantitative and qualitative factors is inextricable from the political 
debate over foreign policy: uncertainties always remain, leaving the 
individual’s visceral fears or hopes as the elements that tilt the balance 
of judgment. 

Although marginal reforms may reduce the probability of error, 
the unresolvable paradoxes and barriers to analytic and decisional 
accuracy will make some incidence of failure inevitable. Concern 
with intelligence failure tlien coincides with concern about how 
policy can hedge against the consequences of analytic inadequacy. 
Covering every hypothetical vulnerability would lead to bankruptcy, 
and hedging against one threat may aggravate a different one. The 
problem is thus one of priorities, and hedging against uncertainty is 
hardly easier than resolving it. Any measures that clarify the cost- 
benefit trade-offs in policy hedges are measures that mitigate the danger 
of intelligence failure. 

Pentagon Papers, IV, 111-12, 115-34, 217-32. CIA critiques of bombing results began 
even before the Tonkin Gulf crisis. CIA/OCI, Current Intelligence Memorandum, “Ef- 
fectiveness of T-28 Strikes in Laos,” June 26, 1964; CIA/DDI, Intelligence Memoran- 
dum, "Communist Reaction to .Barrel Roll Missions,” December 29, 1964. But ambiva- 
lence remained even within the CIA, which occasionally issued more sanguine evalua- 
tions— e.g., CIA Memorandum for Nadonal Security Council, “The Situation in 
Vietnam,” June 28, 1965 (which McGeorge Bundy called directly to the President’s 
attention), and CIA/OCI, Intelligence Memorandum, “Interdiction of Communist In- 
filtration Routes in Vietnam,” June 24, 1965. (All memoranda are in LBJL/NSF-VNCF, 
Vol. I, item 5, Vol. Ill, items 28, 28a, 28b, Vol. VI A, items 4, 5, 8.) See also Pentagon 
Papers, IV, 7r-74. See also the opposing assessments of the CIA, the civilian analysts in 
the Pentagon, and the Joint Chiefs in NSSM-r (the Nixon Administration’s initial 
review of Vietnam policy), reprinted in the Congressional Record, Vol. 118, part 13, 
gad Cong., 2d sess.. May 10, 1972, pp. 16749-836. ’ ’ 
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One reasonable rule in principle would be to survey the hypothetical 
outcomes excluded by strategic premises as improbable but not impos- 
sible, identify those that would be disastrous if they were to occur, and 
then pay the price to hedge against them. This is no more practicable, 
however, than the pure form of worst-case analysis, because it requires 
willingness to bear and inflict severe costs for dubious reasons. Escala- 
tion in Vietnam, after all, was a hedge against allowing China to be 
tempted to “devour” the rest of Southeast Asia. The interaction of 
analytic uncertainty and decisional prudence is a vicious circle that 
makes the segregation of empirical intelligence and normative policy 
an unattainable Platonic ideal. 

In the simplest situation, the intelligence system can avert , policy 
failure by presenting relevant and undisputed facts to non-expert prin- 
cipals who might otherwise make decisions in ignorance. But these 
simple situations are not those in which major intelligence failures 
occur. Failures occur when ambiguity aggravates ambivalence. In these 
more important situations— Acheson and Clausewitz to the contrary— 
the intelligence ofEcer may perform most usefully by not offering the 
answers sought by authorities, but by offering questions, acting as a 
Socratic agnostic, nagging decision makers into awareness of the full 
range of uncertainty, and making the authorities’ calculations harder 
rather than easier. Sensitive leaders will reluctantly accept and appreci- 
ate this function. Most leaders will not; they will make mistakes, and 
will continue to bear the prime responsibility for “intelligence” failures. 
Two general values (which sound wistful in the context of the preced- 
ing fatalism) remain to guide the choice of marginal reforms; any- 
thing that facilitates dissent and access to authorities by intelligence 
producers, and anything that facilitates skepticism and scrutiny by con- 
sumers. The values arc syncrgistically linked; one will not improve the 
use of intelligence without the other. (A third value, but one nearly 
impossible to achieve, would be anything that increases the time avail- 
able to principals for reading and reflection.) 

Intelligence failures are not only inevitable, they are natural. Some 
are even benign (if a success would not have changed policy). Scholars 
cannot legitimately view intelligence mistakes as bizarre, because they 
are no more common and no less excusable than academic errors. They 
are less forgivable only because they are more consequential. Error in 
scholarship is resolved dialectically, as deceptive data are exposed 
and regnant theories are challenged, refined, and replaced by new re- 
search. If decision makers had but world enough and time, they could 
rely on this process to solve their intelligence problems. But the press 
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of events precludes the luxury of letting theories sort themselves out 
over a period of years, as in academia. My survey of tine intractability 
of the inadequacy of intelligence, and its inseparability from mistakes 
in decision, suggests one final conclusion that is perhaps most out- 
rageously fatalistic of all; tolerance for disaster. 
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. A record com crop means kw prices /or U.S. farmers, a good deal for Soviet buyers. 

it Looks Like Another 
■'Grain Robbery” for Russia 

F ears are crowing among farmers ly by surprise when Soviet President 
and Government officials that the Leonid Brezhnev announced on No- 


preoichons ot a big ; 
kept prices of U-SL grains, already in 
heavy surplus, depressed this year, 
bringing continuing economic hardship 
to farm communities in the Midwest- 
Such surprises are not supposed to 
happen- After the 1972 controversy, the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union signed an 
agreement designed to prevent secret 
purchases of American grain. Under the 
pact, the Soviets agreed to buy a mini- 
mum of 6 but no more than 8 million 
tons of grain each year. If they want 
more, they are obligated to notify the 
U-S- Government, rather than place or- 
ders with private American finm- 
The agreement also calls for on-the- 
scene inspection of the major Soviet 
grain-growing regions by Agriculture 
Department experts. The CIA monitors 
the Soviet crop via satellites- Both proce^ 
dures were devised to keep the U-S. 
abreast of Russian crop prospects^ 
Agriculture Secretary Bob S. BergSand 
admits that the Government has no sure 
way to tell how much grain the Soviet 
Union may have arranged to buy 
through complicated secret foreign 
deals. 


Soviet Union once again has outsmarted * vember 2 that the Russian harvest would 
the U-S. by secretly purchasing millions amount to only 194 million metric tons, 
of tons of U*S. grain at depressed prices. 10 per cent less than the 215 million 
If reports of covert Soviet grain deal- tons forecast by the CIA and the Agri- 
ing prove true, they could have wide- culture Department and 19 million tons 
spread political repercussions, intensify below the official Russian goal, 
criticism of the embattled Central Intel- “We were caught completely off 
ligence Agency and deal another blow base,” one bureaucrat admits. Both 
to President Carter’s sagging popularity American agencies had stuck by their 
among farmers^ estimates right up to the time of the 

Suspicions that Moscow might have Brezhnev announcement, 
bought up large amounts of American Since Moscow has been one of the 
grain to offset another Soviet agriculture best customers of American farmers, of- 
al failure brought to mind the “great 

grain robbery” of 1972. That is the pop- Colorado farmer Greg Schuller site atop 
ular reference to the deal in which the wheat he has stored until prices Improve. 
Russians took advantage of a bountiful 
U5. harvest to buy secretly 18 million 
tons of grain at low prices on easy credit 
granted by the Nixon Administration. 

Disclosure of the 1972 purchases trig- 
gered wild speculation that drove wheat 
and coni prices to record highs and sent 
consumer food prices soaring. But many 
farmers felt cheated. They had already 
sold their grain at low prices before the 
Soviet purchases were revealed.*^ 

Outburst of ire. Now, the possibility 
of another Russian raid on low-priced 
U.S. grain supplies is causing new waves 
of in^gnation among farmers and farm 
State Congressmen. 

Senator Robert Dde (Rep.), of Kansas, 
has asked for an investigation of faulty 
CIA and Agriculture Department fore- 
casts of a bumper Soviet grain crop. A 
-Senate subcommittee is expected to be- 
gin delving into the controversy late in . 

November. 

The U.S. Government was taken total- 
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"They are canny."* Senator Dole ex- 
presses a view held by many private 
grain experts and Government officials: 
“I don’t think the Russians would tell us 
about their crop shortfall unless they 
had already covered themselves by 
buying enough grain to offset their 
losses. They are canny enough business- 
men to know that grain prices would go 
up after their announcemenL Since the 
grain market is not respondingy some- 
body must know something.” 

Government sources speculate that 
the Soviets probably circumvented U.S. 
safeguards this way: As early as last Au- 
gust, Moscow began buying U,S. grain 
from European subsidiaries of American 
companies and other traders who are 
not required to report the origin of their 
sales of grain futur^. By not specifying 
that they were buying American com 
and wheat, the Soviets were able to take 
advantage of the depressed prices, 

After accumulating large amounts in 
this manner, a Soviet trade delegation 
traveled to the U.S- in early October. 
Because the U.S. thought Russia had no 
need for extra grain and American farm- 
ers were burdened by huge surpluses; 
the Soviets Were offered the right to buy 
up to 15 million tons. As it turns out, that 
could bring Russian purchases this mar- 
keting year to a level— coincidentally or 
not— just enough to cover the shortfall 
in the Soviet crop. 

While on a lesser scale than in 1972, 
these manipulations raise doubts once 
again about the U.S. Government's abili- 
ty to avoid being outmaneuvered by the 
J^rians in grain trading. 
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ClimbS-N o 'Simple' Maiier ' 'vS f *• v 


r . By MICHAEL C. JENSEN ■ ^, . ■ 

■ l-in^uly 1975, a frost devakated the ^ 
coffee crop of BrazU. the country.tlwt^ 
traditlcuially si^ppUes. one-third of, 
vrbrld’s coffee. In* the *ensuiiig months;, 

^ prices skrocketed, as the result, it yas ^ ; 

- widely beUeved, of the frost. . f;. ' Vr.' 

■ .In. worldwide conupodity markets, 
•Ibf course, 'nothing is' simple* Produd-.’ 
^tion shortfalls are only one f attoi^ in n 

’ complex set of. circumstances that :d^A 
►^tenrune prices* -Part psychology, 

*■ Exiticipatioa' of ^future developments, ; 
part- mterplay of growers, experters* ? 

.• ta»port^,..rpa,sfer|. vspwulatora anOjy 
’ GovenunenU »— .tte-Mffee trade is -a’' 
'-'inarkek .where' the actual crop of ««• . 
Cfed'.-beans can be shoved tar aowtt..tii9ii 
. •list as a detenninant of prices; •' 

- - That : was apparently true - for- ths'j 
^steeo Coffee’ price' runup. of 1976-77;, ’' 
A if one Judges hy, a dumber, otrec^Uy ,. 

• Issued Covenuij^Teports.';'^-- '' 

■ !, 'The Congressional Research Service,:'; 
lien ami of the Library of Congress, for;: 

example has reported that the price-,! 

■ increases resulted largely from “ex-;^ 
.,'port -taoc levels, market anticipation of • 

short supplies in the future, and .var^. ; 
.iloBs forms bf.'adihinistrative pricing.' 

(Other analysesjMer9jnada.bj^he_Ceh^^ 
^fral In^Iigence Ae ency and tlie Gea.:: 
TefarXccounCnglDfficejr ”.f'r. 

i a . • >;trN.'. 

<■ ' ■ Employing a ; statistical technique 
called regression analysis, the Congre?- 
.siohal Research' Servife concluded piat, 
;.,y'..)t$elt the supply shortfall that-:re?| 
' suited from the frost could have been, 
expected to cause price increases in - 
1976 and 1977 less than half as large 
i as those actually recorded. / - ' ■ ' 7 

.'Ihejnajor portion ot the receqtr 


cause, of inflation and increase 
mand for coffee. ; ‘ 


■^6- ' '^(jffgijVprice 'increases do not reflect j 
1. .normal movement in response to cur- .1 
.'>V6nt "supply and demand,’’ the service 


K — - - / ■ I ;>rent supply ano oemano, . M*e , 

le formula by applying It |V- said.’ 'Its analysis was prepared last : 
■ly to past years the service ! } month for Representative Frederick Vf. ; 
he model satisfactorily ex-; !,^. Richmond,’ the Brooklyn Democrat who i 
It 81 percent of me price j'^bea^ tha.Howsa l^ubccBnaiiittw on Do- j 
itween 1965 and/l975, and Marketing, Consumer RelatTona .H, 

strived at Iqr ^ equation Nutrition. : ; • ^ 

1 cents of ac^I pncw 95 ;Mv.,sXt' test," the 'Service added, "tte 
he time;; .v ./ .• ‘ • -.increase can partially be explained by. 

m, about- thw period ,tj,fc-market'S' anticipation o^ very iow-- 

"•$ock.JevejVan4 th\possibiKty% 

id-1 975 through mid-1977, r'other reduc^ crop.'* ’Also important>.J 


the Sf « 

data for Biid-1975 thrOTgh mid-1977, reduc^ crop.’* rAlso unptwtant;,; 

the equatioit indicated that the average ' ; g’sid,; Were^ ’the effeirt' of foreign exy ' 

price could wave beenr expected to be ^ .change deposit rules set by Bmil, and 
69 cents a pound last year and 75 cents ^joiher "export, tax ppUcief.”. • J;.- 

a pound this year.. / .’ f' 'Furthermore, It. seemed *Vlausible”. ‘ 

. . In fact, however. Me average green •/•.:_though -not proved— the service said, •: 
coffee price r^e td much higher--to Department as the, lead;, 

$1.42 a pound\in/1976 and $2,87 a agency -negotiating .an:! international..; 
pound in the firtt five months of 1977, } agreement for the United States - ; 


coffee pnce r^e td much higher--to Department as the, lead;, 

$1.42 a pound\in/1976 and $2,87 a agency -negotiating .an:! international..; 
pound in the firtt five months of 1977^ | agreement fpr the United States - ; 

the service saii^Thus, forces other J ;<iy^as primarily toncerhed with .reach-, 
than -the usual iirterplay of supply and ; j an - agreement that served our; , 
demand were' a^arently at work. tYatin American policy objectives.’’ Such* ’i 


demand’ were aTOarently at work. American policy objectives.’’ ^uch*’i 

■ XchoijigjaJsiMl^theine^e^entral. i I'^weetives included stable earnings for 1 
Jiidelbgenc2-j\g^J,jn-a_lettertg^^ j producers, and maintenance of 

House subcomitaittte_ lastjnqnth,^^ob-.! relations with. Latin American 


■ theine 


’,V ' j tJ- i'-iisu’allv high prices, may'jiot have been. 

•’While coJraestocKb were adeouate* imoortant enouehrat.thai'. 


SSSera rtwX ■ up ^‘^orld price of green coffee-coffee that 

fhSeW"rff^:tobffiinvl.tories, h has been hanrested but ppt yet 

ugainst jnsing priced*' \ js or ground- ‘ 

. . Addi£ stm another ingiedW to the An ,Ms^ecreart 

<ompl^ mfacture-of factors tWet caused '• cated that-Mch mdlipn-bag «crease Jq 

the pfiw incrrase, -the GenW Ac- l: i « 

couhting Office the investigauve and :ithe price by three-tento of 1 cent a 

lese^h arm of Congress. saM in a j; 

reiw issued late last month! ** Under- i the price, could be expected to increase 

staSrients of stock levels and possibly :j_by 2-3 .cenU. a.ppyn® Pvery ycar^ be^, : 

prOTuction, and purchasing from Wther 

prMucing countriessby Brazil, maMhav6 
. caused upward pressures oh pricey** ■ 
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Coffee Groups Quietly Influence 
‘ U.S. Price Pacts, House Unit Told 

- ' ^IVUCHAELC. JENSEN ’ , " 

For more 15 years, tl« American thlTed States dropprf-the’ltockpiie 

^ proposal -was the severe Brazilian frost 

olMd-lS75. which curtailed production 

fitu made the idea "irrelevaht and inop* 

cials who negotiat© mtemational coffee erativei' > . i ‘ V ^ ■ 

a^eements, according to. docw^ oJ,* EoCthdcvpwV 

tiveJBtoied tbatthe trade had exerted 
In 1970 f« example, as many « 10 posinBe. on ..the Government to back 
at a time ot Ae nation's ^ prominent a^eSifrohi-a^ stockpile.- although they 
coffee executovea repeatedly took part al|5i^d that the National Coffee Asso- 
wth government teams in negotia- cra^]i^-is—consistent . OppOsitidn to a 


$7 bim« covenns the | ,was w^H-lmow”- - 


a- , ^ istockp.ile Y'tould put 'many' 

^ So i^ucnbal wm the industry group, xiMjrisrs out of business, said George 
, according to ^ Treasury Department E^] 5 o^^in,Tpresident of the coffee asso* 
ipiemorandi^ that it was instrumental ciCo5r4>artly4 because it would erode 
jin pe^ading the Goyemment not to th^tS^wonal,role of the 'middle-man 


rtlyi because it would erode 
tonal, role of the 'middle-man 


! ai^tSkiaker, in the coffee trade, 

. coiiee stodcpde designed to stabilize sut^ : j.* a. 


I coffee stodi^ae designed to stabilize sup- 
ply and thus avert price increases. 


’’ of industry executives and the 

G9ueit:flfn9nt.^egotiatOrs, including the 


While there*is no cadence in the docu- ’ po^S^Ety of conflict of interest, is being 
ments that the .industry's presence as . ted by tlie House subcommittee, 
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coffee prices, its. participation has raised 
questions of eonffiet of interest and of 
whether consumers' interests were equal, 
ly served. ■•? '■ ... 

Since 1962; when the first International 
■ Coffee Agreement was signed, .Gnited 


■ suhcQwijhittee and made available to The 
-Ne\g-y.ork.. Times are correspondence.^ 
L.cabi^ ’memorandums and reports frdml 
?th'e-Stale and Treasury departments, the 
Cgptral*Intelligence Azencv. the General 
^ ^(kSMmting Office and' the- Library of 
'-CgngTfiW. i . ; . ' 

; _ ^fiaken tpgether, they provide- fresh in-?j 
i sigb^^tcr-Tpngstanding relationships be- 


: States coffee policies have provided what ’?®' 

: amonts to a pricefloorto protect coffee* (|^yemmenfeMd the coffee m* 

i producing nations, but no effective provi- t * * j 
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A ' v.-- ' Iq: ^ HCpPS3«ep,:c6ntended that the documents 

Documents obtained by the House Sub- h proye-tfie Goyci^ent using lnterna- 

I committee on Domestic Marketing, Con- •: tiqn^ jrof fee a^eements as ah instrument 
sumer Helations and Nutrition indicate = stabilize cam- 

! that the cdffeeindustiy threatened to use 


' - 1 ^ ” — - V — i ' -^* 2 ?ncaiT- consumers: ^ suosioizing 
, creation of a rti^ile. There is no mdica- tb^^^^fee: producing countries," he said 
tion,. however,, that anyone explidty repr ih^ms*^ater^ewJ ' •T- don’t; object to hclp- 
resenting^ consumers was pre^iit: at the but-rdo object to. pie way the 

London' negotmting sessi6hs;'^^^^Ttr^;«i^-;v'^>i> -Sta^Eepartoent has done' 
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resentatives also partidpafed inrhegotia-' 
tions -covering other commodities and- 
that delegations from other countries also, 
had trade representatives- 
•• " '‘Industry advisers have always attend-: 
ed these meetings at the- request of the;; 

, Government," Mr. Boecklin said. j 

•- Mr. O'Donnell of the State Department’ 

, said: *T don’t ithink the trade advisers^ 

! on delegations learned anything that was-; 
jn’t available to anyone who -subscribes; 
to the commodity wire services or the 
trade press.’' » "- -.v-. j 

Commodity stoclqj^iles designed to pro< 
vide a safeguard against periodic produc- 
tion shortfalls have been* characterized 
in the past by both Governments and in- 
dustry executives as an expensive, intru- 
sive. and inefficient method of providing 
a price ceiling. The Carter Administration 
is currently exploring the stockpile idea; 
however, which has tradirionally been f a--; 
YOred by consumer groups.. * - : :! 

The documents indicated that coffee] 
executives were suspidous of Govern- j 
meat motives in establishing such stock* I 

piles*. 

• Opposition to Stockpile 

. 'They (industry -executives) arc con- 
1 viheed that any sizeable stockpile which 
is internationally held willb ecome a po- 
t Httcal captive and will not be allovved 
to work according to any economic for- 
mula," said the Treasury Department 
rmemorandum. ;They don't trust Govern- 
i ments, including their own, under politi- 
,! cal pressures." • 

I Many of the Government documents’ 
I’were written in the mid-1970's . while the 
United States was negotiating the third 
in a series of six-year international coffee 
i agreements, , 

• The Treasury memot dated Oct. 30, 
1975. and written by Robert Vastine, then 
the Deputy Assistant.’ Secretary of tbe^^ 
Treasuty for Trade and Raw Materials^ 
^Ucy, made the following points: ’ 

<g'Tf (international) 'Coffee agre^enls 
have had price effect they have prevenK 
ed coffee prices from falUng:inuch below 
general price trends^They have not been, 
able to'keep coffee, prices frcrni. rising 
!-sharply following a frosL'V'- - 1 * 

i;y g'Tbe United States coffw trade-both' 

I .roasters and traders— have been strongly. 
I 'Opposed to any kind of internationally; 

controlled coffee stocks.''"^- ^ 1 - / 

I V=Q"Guarantee stock propb^Ia (were) put! 
I ;forth (at the 1975 meeting) by France,. 

> Brazil, Colombia and the United States." ; 
, ' " ^"One reason the United States backed 
,off its proposal for ”a fuarantee stock--- 
- which was seen as basically a consumer 
* defense mechanism— was the hostility of. 
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But the main reason, in his view, 
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